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THE  TOWN-MINISTER  IN  COLONIAL  TIMES. 

By  WOliam  B.  BUm. 

II. 

Wareham  must  have  a  minister  even  if  it  will 
not  pay  his  salary  promptly ;  and  no  one  hav¬ 
ing  offered  himself  as  a  successor  of  Mr.  Thach- 
er,  a  town  meeting  held  on  the  3d  of  April,  1775, 
chose  “  Lieut.  John  Gibbs  to  Provide  a  minis¬ 
ter  for  the  towne  &  a  Place  for  him  to  bord  at.” 
Those  were  rebellious  times  in  the  province, 
and  John  Gibbs  was  a  commissioned  officer  in 
the  county  militia,  which  responded  to  the 
Lexington  alarm  three  weeks  after  he  had 
been  chosen  to  supply  the  pulpit.  He  there¬ 
fore  had  no  time  to  attend  to  ministry  matters, 
and  went  off  with  his  company  to  join  the  pro¬ 
vincial  army  near  Boston,  leaving  the  pulpit 
vacant. 

During  the  ensuing  Summer,  Josiah  Cotton^ 
a  young  man  graduated  from  Yale  College, 
was  found  at  Plymouth  waiting  a  call.  Im¬ 
mediately  the  town  assembled  in  a  special 
meeting  and  appointed  a  committee  ”  to  wait 
on  the  ;^v.  Mr.  Cotton  to  see  on  what  Terms  he 
will  Preach  and  on  what  Terms  he  would  set¬ 
tle.”  This  having  been  done,  the  formalities 
customary  in  those  times  between  the  town 
and  the  church,  were  attended  to.  The  town 
nominated  Mr.  Cotton.  The  church,  by  a  com¬ 
mittee  appointed  for  the  purpose,  consisting 
of  William  Blackmer,  Samuel  Savery,  and 
Noah  Fearing  [the  town  of  Fearing  in  Wash¬ 
ington  county,  Ohio,  was  named  from  the  last. 
Savery  is  the  ancestor  of  the  Savorys  and  Sa- 
varys  of  N ew  York  and  Nova  Scotia],  replied  in 
these  words :  “  To  the  Gentlemen  Selectmen 
of  the  Town  of  Wareham.  These  are  to  desire 
you  to  call  a  Town  meeting  on  the  21  Day  of 
August,  1775,  at  two  o’clock  in  the  afternoon, 
to  Act  relative  to  Setling  of  Mr.  Josiah  Cotton.” 
The  town  accordingly  held  a  meeting  on  the 
day  named,  and  voted  “to  concur  and  Join 
with  ye  Church  in  a  call  to  settle  Mr.  Cotton.” 

His  annual  salary  was  to  be  £65  13s.  4d., 
equivalent  to  two  hundred  and  nineteen  Span¬ 
ish  milled  dollars,  and  he  was  to  have  a  settle¬ 
ment  of  £160,  to  be  paid  in  three  years.  There 
was  no  parsonage  in  the  parish,  and  the  new 
minister  was  disinclined  to  “  board  round,”  as 
did  the  schoolmaster  and  the  shoemaker  while 
practicing  their  professions.  He  wrote  a  let¬ 
ter  in  which  he  said,  if  the  town  would  furnish 
him  with  a  parsonage,  he  would,  “  on  account 
of  the  difficulty  of  the  times,  relinquish  the 
sum  of  six  pounds  thirteen  shillings  and  four 
pence  for  the  year  to  come,  and  after  that  time 
if  the  day  should  still  continue  distressing  by 
a  stoppage  of  trade,  make  a  proportionable  re¬ 
linquishment  if  consistent  with  necessary  sup¬ 
port.”  He  foresaw  that  a  war  with  Great  Brit¬ 
ain,  which  the  politicians  of  the  seditious  town 
of  Boston  were  then  trying  to  inflame,  would 
impoverish  his  parish,  and  bring  distress  upon 
the  province.  The  town  did  not  stop  to  think 
of  these  things,  nor  did  it  provide  a  parsonage. 

It  determined  to  have  the  new  minister  or¬ 
dained  with  oyous  festivities  of  eating  and 
drinking.  The  job  was  farmed  out  to  the  low¬ 
est  bidder,  who  happened  to  be  the  eldest  son 
of  the  previous  minister,  and  who  did  not  get 
his  pay  for  it  until  the  next  Spring,  when  ten 
pounds  and  two  shillings  were  voted  “  to  Row¬ 
land  Thacher  for  making  Entertanement  for 
the  ordernation.”  His  instructions  were  to 
make  entertainment  “  for  the  Counsell,  Minis¬ 
ters  &  Schollars  for  the  Sum  of  Two  Shillings 
&  Eight  Pence  for  Each  Man  &  Horse.’’  In 
addition  to  this  there  was  a  feast  of  a  more  pri¬ 
vate  character  arranged  by  the  selectmen,  who 
commissioned  Samuel  Savery  and  Ebenezer 
Briggs  “  to  Provide  an  Entertainment  for  Some 
Particular  Gentlemen  &  Mr.  Cotton’s  friends, 
and  to  nominate  and  Invite  such  persons  as 
they  shall  think  Proper.”  Doubtless  there 
was  great  hilarity  at  this  municipal  junket.  It 
may  be  presumed  that  striped  bass  and  scup, 
mutton,  venison,  and  com  puddings,  wild 
duck,  oysters,  crabs,  and  clams,  adorned  the 
board.  Shell  fish  were  plenty  along  shore 
then,  as  they  are  now,  and  perhaps  it  was  in 
anticipation  of  this  high  time,  that  in  the 
Spring  of  this  year  the  town  had  ordered  “  that 
there  shall  be  no  shell  fish  nor  shells  carried 
out  of  the  town.”  The  courses  were  probably 
served  with  Canary  wine  and  Barbados  rum, 
and  with  these  the  selectmen  and  their  “  Par¬ 
ticular  Gentlemen”  drank  Parson  Cotton’s 
health  and  wished  him  a  successful  ministry. 

Notwithstanding  these  good  wishes,  his  ca¬ 
reer  in  Wareham  was  short.  The  distressing 
days  to  which  he  had  referred  in  his  letter,  be¬ 
came  more  and  more  distressing.  The  rebellion 
against  the  King,  and  the  ensuing  war,  had 
made  the  farmers  poor,  silver  coins  had  disap* 
peared  from  circulation,  and  the  value  of  the 
new  paper  money  was  reduced  to  such  a  low  de¬ 
gree  (in  April,  1780,  forty  dollars  of  it  were  equal 
to  only  one  dollar  in  silver),  that  the  minister’s 
salary  became  a  mere  pittance,  utterly  inade¬ 
quate  for  his  support.  Mr.  Cotton  was  obliged 
to  ask  again  and  again  for  more  compensation. 
Six  hundred  pounds  were  finally  voted  to  him. 
This  not  being  sufficient  for  his  support,  and 
the  people  being  unable  or  unwilling  to  afford 
him  further  relief,  he  was  dismissed  by  a  vote 
of  town  meeting  in  March,  1779.  He  packed 
his  sermons  in  his  saddlebags,  mounted  his 
horse,  and  returned  to  Plymouth,  where  he 
abandoned  the  ministry  which  could  not  give 
him  a  maintenance,  became  clerk  of  the  courts, 
and  a  much  respected  citizen  of  that  town. 

After  he  rode  away,  there  was  an  interval  of 
nearly  four  years  before  another  town-minister 
was  secured,  during  which  time  the  deacons 
or  selectmen  were  riding  hither  and  thither 
after  a  candidate.  This  riding  is  noted  in  a 
record  of  the  town-clerk  of  1782.  The  union  of 
diverse  subjects  in  the  vote  which  he  then  re¬ 
corded,  is  sufficiently  humorous  to  be  quoted 
here;  “Voted  to  Jeremiah  Bump  for  rideing 
after  a  Candidate  to  Preach,  £1  4s.  Od. ;  to 
Prince  Burgess  for  a  Shirt  for  wd  Lovell  & 
keeping  mr  Parmalys  horse,  £0  18s.  Od.” 

In  1782  Noble  Everitt,  a  graduate  of  Yale 
College,  was  called  to  be  the  town-minister. 
He  showed  much  shrewdness  by  not  accepting 
the  call  until  by  a  negotiation  with  the  town 
he  had  obtained  steady  and  satisfactory  terms 
of  compensation.  It  was  agrreed  to  give  him 
land  and  to  build  upon  it  a  two-story  dwelling 
house  for  him  “in  a  decent  and  handsome 
manner,  with  a  convenient  cellar  under  the 
same,”  to  be  finished  in  November,  1783 ;  to 
give  him  a  salary  of  “  £56  silver  money,”  free 
use  of  the  ministry  lands  and  meadows,  and 
“  wood  for  the  maintenance  of  his  fires.”  The 
town  went  to  work  in  earnest  to  carry  out  this 
undertaking.  The  selectmen  issued  a  warrant 
directing  the  collector  to  levy  and  collect  of 
each  person  on  a  list  prepared  for  the  purpose 
(which  is  in  my  possession),  his  or  her  propor¬ 
tion,  as  set  down,  of  “  the  sum  of  three  hun¬ 
dred  and  forty-three  pounds,  five  shillings, 
three  pence,  two  farthings,  for  defraying  the 
necessary  expenses  for  building  the  Bev.  Mr. 
Noble  Everitt’s  house  and  other  ministeral 


charges.”  The  collector  was  directed  to  seize 
the  goods  and  chattels  of  those  refusing  to 
pay  ^e  assessment,  to  keep  the  same  four 
days,  and  then  if  payment  was  not  made,  to 
sell  them  “at  outcry  for  payment  of  said  mo¬ 
ney.”  Those  who  had  no  goods  or  chattels 
and  refused  to  pay,  he  was  directed  to  arrest 
and  commit  “unto  the  common  Goal  of  the 
county,  there  to  remain  until  he  or  they  pay 
and  satisfy  the  several  sums  whereat  they  are 
respectively  assessed.”  The  list  of  assessed 
persons  probably  contains  the  name  of  every 
head  of  a  family,  and  of  every  widow  having 
an  estate,  belonging  to  the  congregation.  It 
was  a  severe  treatment  to  which  they  were 
subjected  for  the  public  good ;  but  the  money 
was  obtained,  the  house  was  built,  and  it  is 
still  standing  on  the  old  road  which  went  from 
the  meeting-house  to  the  settlement  on  Crom- 
eset  Neck. 

Parson  Everitt  appears  to  have  been  a 
thrifty  man.  In  addition  to  his  labors  as  a 
preacher,  in  which  he  gained  a  good  repute,  he 
was  a  successful  farmer;  and  it  is  noted  in 
the  town  records  that  .he  built  a  rail  fence 
around  the  ministry  fresh  meadow  with  two 
hundred  cedar  rails,  which  the  town  had 
bought  for  that  purpose  from  the  “  loest 
bider.”  He  also  received  from  the  town  eigh¬ 
teen  shillings  a  year,  or  three  dollars,  for 
sweeping  the  meeting-house  and  taking  care 
of  it.  Two  generations  of  the  Sampson  family 
had  enjoyed  this  honor,  with  an  emolument  of 
twelve  shillings  a  year  for  sweeping  out  the 
trash  occasionally.  But  for  several  years.  Par-  j 
son  Everitt  undertook  to  give  the  house  a 
more  thorough  sweeping.  He  increased  the 
variety  of  his  occupations  by  leasing  a  fulling 
mill  on  the  Woonkinco  dam  in  sight  of  the 
meeting-house.  Here  on  Sunday  he  preached 
to  his  people,  and  there  on  Monday  he  cleans¬ 
ed  their  homespun  cloths,  even  unto  the  day 
of  his  death,  as  appears  from  Esquire  John 
Fearing’s  account-book  in  my  possession,  in 
which  he  is  credited  “  by  dressing  cloath  from 
May,  1813,  to  May,  1819,  $39.67.”  He  died  in 
1819,  when  the  manners  and  customs  of  colo¬ 
nial  times,  as  they  had  been  under  the  King, 
had  just  begun  to  pass  away.  This  change 
was  gradually  produced  by  the  influences  of 
capital  and  labor  brought  into  the  town  for 
the  purpose  of  establishing  cotton  mills  and 
iron  furnaces  on  the  valuable  dams,  where  for 
more  than  a  century,  the  husbandmen  had 
sawn  their  logs  and  ground  their  corn. 

short  Bills,  N.  J.,  October,  1880. 


THE  MIGHTY  MONOSYLLABLE. 

By  Ber.  Theodore  L.  Cnyler. 

The  most  effective  word  on  many  occasions 
in  the  English  language,  is  the  mighty  mono¬ 
syllable  No.  It  has  been  the  pivot  on  which 
innumerable  destinies  have  turned  for  this 
world  and  the  next.  Uttered  at  the  right  mo¬ 
ment,  it  has  saved  multitudes  from  perdition. 
For  example,  the  splendid  career  of  Joseph 
turned  on  the  prompt  “  no  ”  spioken  at  the  very 
nick  of  time.  Had  he  stopped  to  parley  with 
that  wanton  woman  (as  too  many  young  men 
stop  to  parley  with  a  temptress  on  the  street), 
he  would  have  been  lost.  “  How  can  I  do  this 
great  wickedness,  and  sin  against  God  ?  ”  saved 
him  from  the  dizzy  cataract.  Daniel  might 
plausibly  have  said  to  himself  “  O,  everybody 
about  the  court  drinks  wine  and  lives  high  on 
the  king’s  dainties ;  I  do  not  want  to  be  thought 
queer  or  self-righteous.”  He  dared  to  be  sin¬ 
gular.  At  the  end  of  a  few  weeks  he  had  a  clean¬ 
er  countenance  and  a  sweeter  breath  than  any 
of  the  fast  livers  in  the  palace.  “So  will  not 
I”  was  the  motto  of  the  courageous  young 
teetotaller.  If  he  had  drifted  along  with  the 
current  of  temptation,  we  might  never  have 
heard  of  even  the  name  of  Daniel. 

All  the  people  who  make  their  mark,  or  ever 
achieve  substantial  work  for  God  and  the 
Bight,  are  the  people  who  are  not  ashamed  to 
be  “peculiar”  and  singular.  The  man  who 
runs  with  the  crowd,  counts  for  nothing.  It  is 
when  he  turns  about  and  faces  the  multitude 
who  are  bent  on  evil,  that  he  commands  every 
eye.  Then  by  a  firm,  courageous  protest,  he 
may  “put  a  thousand  to  flight.”  So  the 
young  monk  of  Wittemberg  turned.and  faced 
the  angry  hosts  of  the  Papacy.  Martin  Lu¬ 
ther  standing  alone  was  reinforced  by  the  Al¬ 
mighty. 

Every  young  man  and  woman  in  their  hum¬ 
bler  spheres,  must  dare  to  come  out  and  be 
separate  from  sinful  fashions  if  they  wish  to 
save  their  characters  and  their  souls.  The 
downward  pull  of  evil  custom  is  tremendous ; 
to  be  able  to  face  it  with  a  resolute  “  no  ”  re¬ 
quires  the  strength  of  God  in  the  heart.  Un¬ 
less  one  has  a  firm  footing  he  will  be  carried 
with  the  surrounding  current.  Three-fourths 
of  all  the  persons  who  are  drowned  at  the  sea¬ 
bathing  resorts  are  swept  out  by  the  undertow. 
This  is  the  secret  but  strong  influence  which 
lays  hold  of  so  many  church-members,  and 
carries  them  off  into  extravagant  living,  into 
perilous  amusements,  and  all  manner  of  world¬ 
ly  conformities. 

Pluck  is  essential  to  true  manly  piety.  The 
messmates  of  Captain  Hedley  Vicars  (whose 
biography  ought  to  be  in  the  room  of  every 
clerk  and  every  college-boy)  sneered  at  him 
as  a  “  Methodist,”  and  dubbed  him  a  fanatic. 
God’s  grace  gave  him  staying-power.  He  plac¬ 
ed  his  Bible  on  the  table  in  his  tent  and  stood 
by  his  colors,  saying  “  that  Book  shall  speak 
for  me.”  I  once  met  a  soldier  who  served  with 
Vicars  in  the  Crimea,  and  he  told  me  that  the 
young  hero  was  a  spiritual  p®wer  in  his  regi¬ 
ment.  Admiral  Foote  wielded  the  same  .sort 
of  influence  in  our  American  Navy.  Even  the 
frivolous  and  the  profane  respect  a  man  the 
more  when  he  has  the  courage  to  face  them 
with  a  “No!”  Earnestly  do  we  urge  every 
young  man  or  woman  who  would  maintain  a 
good  conscience,  and  every  follower  of  Christ 
who  wishes  to  honor  his  Master,  to  keep  this 
mighty  monosyllable  within  reach.  “No”  is 
the  watchword  of  true  pluck;  “Yes”  is  the 
cowardly  surrender  of  mere  pulp.  If  the  Chris¬ 
tian  character  starts  with  faith  in  Christ,  it  is 
very  imperfect  and  inefficient  until  you  “  add 
to  your  faith  courage." 


THK  MARTTR  CHURCH  OP  BOHEMIA. 

Letters  reach  us  now  and  then,  asking  “  Is 
the  money  all  in  for  the  Bohemian  fund  ?  If 
not,  I  have  thought  of  doing  something  for  it.” 
It  is  very  naturally  assumed  that  long  before 
this,  the  paltry  sum  of  $10,000  called  for  by  the 
Belfast  Council  as  our  American  share  of  the 
$25,000  in  aid  of  the  children  of  the  martyrs 
whose  fathers  and  mothers  waded  through 
blood  and  flame,  has  been  collected  and  sent 
to  the  field.  There  seems  to  be  a  fear  that  a 
seriously  embarrassing  amount  of  money  will 
reach  the  Committee.  For  two  reasons  this 
danger  is  about  as  remote  as  the  north  star. 
First,  were  the  amount  $100,000,  it  were  little 
enough ;  and  second,  the  whole  amount  thus 


far  received  is  just  $1154.98,  leaving  $8845.02 
yet  to  be  collected. 

The  heel  of  Austria  and  Borne  is  still  heavy 
upon  that  struggling  Church.  Any  one  who 
wishes  to  know  more  about  this  cause,  will,  on 
application  to  the  undersigned,  258  South  16th 
street,  Philadelphia,  receive  a  narrative  which 
will  explain  the  matter,  and  furnish  material 
for  a  rousing  sermon  on  the  text  “  They  were 
stoned,  they  were  sawn  asunder,”  &c.  The 
treasurer  of  the  fund  is  J ohn  Paton,  52  William 
street.  New  York.  W.  P.  Breed. 


DEATH  OF  THE  EDITOR  OF  ‘  THE  ADVANCE.’ 

From  our  Chicago  Correspondent. 

It  is  not  so  often  that  the  ranks  of  religious 
journalists  are  broken  by  death  that  the  event 
needs  to  be  passed  by  with  only  the  briefest 
mention.  The  very  infrequency  of  such  events 
is  worthy  of  notice.  When,  a  year  or  so  ago. 
Dr.  Prime  suddenly  woke  up  in  heaven,  his  re¬ 
moval  was  that  of  a  man  who  was  full  of  years 
as  well  as  of  honors.  But,  excepting  his  death, 
when  has  there  been  a  case  of  the  death  of  an 
editor  of  a  religious  journal,  especially  of  one 
who  was  in  active  service,  and  in  the  prime  of 
life  ?  The  life  of  the  Rev.  Robert  West,  late 
editor  of  The  Advance  in  this  city,  was  cut 
short  in  the  very  prime  of  his  manhood.  Four 
years  ago  he  came  to  this  city  from  Boston, 
where  for  one  year  he  had  been  an  associate 
pastor  with  Dr.  Webb.  Previously  to  this  he 
had  been  for  some  years  Superintendent  of 
Missions  for  the  Congreational  Churches  of 
the  Southwest,  with  headquarters  at  St.  Louis. 
During  all  this  time  he  acted  as  a  correspond¬ 
ent  of  The  Advance.  It  was  largely  through 
his  well-directed  and  untiring  efforts  that  Con¬ 
gregationalism  was  extended  widely  over  the 
field  of  his  missionary  labors.  He  did  much  to 
plant  new  churches,  and  to  strengthen  those 
which  he  found  already  planted,  and  some  of 
which  were  ready  to  die. 

When  he  came  to  Chicago  to  assume  editori¬ 
al  control  of  The  Advance,  he  entered  upon  his 
work  with  great  ardor  and  hopefulness.  It 
was  characteristic  of  him  to  do  with  his  might 
whatsoever  his  hand  found  to  do.  Here  he 
was  soon  attacked  by  the  disease  which,  after 
years  of  suffering,  often  acute,  and  always  he¬ 
roically  borne,  terminated  his  life.  He  mani¬ 
fested  indomitable  strength  of  will  in  bearing 
up  under  his  sufferings,  working  in  his  office 
through  tile  week,  and  accepting  invitations 
to  preacli  on  the  Sabbath  which  often  involved 
night  travel,  when  many  men,  suffering  as  he 
did,  would  have  done  nothing  except  to  bear, 
as  best  they  might,  their  burden  of  sickness. 
His  last  day  upon  the  earth  was  the  Sabbath 
spent  at  Sycamore,  Ill.,  sixty  miles  from  the 
city.  Here  he  preached  in  the  morning  and 
again  in  the  evening.  At  three  o’clock  the 
next  morning  he  awoke  in  pp’eat  distress,  and 
at  four  he  died,  at  the  age  of  forty-one.  Here¬ 
after  for  him  “  there  shall  be  no  more  pain,” 
and  perhaps  this  more  than  any  other  one 
thing,  will  constitute  for  him  the  bliss  of  heav- 
,  en.  So  far  as  Mr.  West  had  faults  or  made 
mistakes  (and  who  is  free  from  these  ?),  they 
were  those  of  a  generous  and  ardent  nature. 
He  wrought  honestly,  earnestly,  and  with  a 
large  measure  of  success,  in  building  up  his 
Master’s  kingdom.  It  is  rare  praise  to  bestow 
upon  any  man— and  it  is  praise  which  in  Mr. 
West’s  case  is  abundantly  deserved— to  say 
that  though  he  suffered  greatly,  he  suffered  in 
patience,  and  with  cheerful  trust  in  Him  who 
suffered  for  him.  “  If  we  suffer  with  Him,  we 
shall  also  reign  with  Him.”  Clement. 


LS  IT  NOT  A  PITY ; 

Pity  that  when  so  handsome  an  offering  was 
to  come  from  a  sister  nation,  the  Bartholdi 
Statue  of  Liberty  should  have  been  made  to 
culminate  in  nothing  better  than  a  torch? 
Something  so  much  more  significant,  so  true 
to  present  fact  and  to  history,  was  waiting  for 
the  merited  honor.  Was  it  a  torch — only  a 
torch— which  the  Huguenots  brought  to  this 
country  ?  Only  a  torch  upon  which  a  French¬ 
man  founded  Bowdoin  College?  Was  it  a 
torch  that  the  Pilgrims  and  Puritans  built 
upon  and  with?  Was  it  a  torch  that  Wash¬ 
ington  was  thinking  of  when  he  said  “  Relig¬ 
ion  and  morality  are  the  purest  props  of  the 
duties  of  men  and  of  citizens  ”  ?  When  the 
avenging  Furies  of  mythological  fame  pur¬ 
sued  the  guilty  Orestes,  they  carried  torches, 
pointing  with  bony  fingers  at  crime,  and  cry¬ 
ing  for  vengeance.  But  that  was  not  the  fash¬ 
ion  of  our  fathers  coming  here.  They  left  pur¬ 
sued  by  flaming  fagots.  When  an  African 
King  sent  to  England  asking  for  the  secret  of 
her  prosperity,  was  it  a  torch  that  the  Queen 
sent  back  ?  I  thought  it  was  an  open  Bible. 

The  torch  in  the  hands  of  the  Furies  sym¬ 
bolized  what  we  call  conscience,  I  suppose ; 
but  the  Bible  quickens,  corrects,  almost  makes 
all  true  conscience.  C!an  a  torch — the  pagan 
thing— symbolize  our  free  institutions  ?  Why 
use  the  symbol  when  the  reality  was  right  at 
hand  ?  If  any  one  fact  above  all  others  dis¬ 
tinguishes  the  United  States  from  the  coun¬ 
tries  of  Europe,  that  one  is  the  open  Bible. 
Compare  Italy,  Spain,  Mexico,  Turkey,  Russia, 
and  (I  do  not  like  to  say  it  under  the  circum¬ 
stances,  but  must  say)  France,  with  her  fifteen 
changes  of  government  in  eighty-three  years  — 
all  countries  of  a  closed  Bible— compare  their 
modicum  of  liberty  with  ours.  What  is  the 
secret  of  the  difference?  Victor  Hugo  sug¬ 
gests  the  answer,  saying  “  There  is  a  Book — 
a  Book  which  is  from  one  end  to  the  other  an 
emanation  from  above ;  a  Book  which  contains 
all  human  wisdom,  illuminated  by  all  Divine 
wisdom ;  a  Book  which  the  veneration  of  the 
people  calls  the  Book,  the  Bible,”  &c.,  proceed¬ 
ing  to  show  that  the  suppression  or  closing  of 
it  made  Italy  and  Spain  what  they  have  been 
and  are. 

M.  de  Tocqueville,  a  French  Roman  Catho¬ 
lic,  long  ago  attributed  the  firmness  of  our 
“political  fabric”  to  “its  generally  diffused 
influence  of  religious  belief  and  religious  in¬ 
stitutions  on  the  public  mind.”  Whence  came 
this  “  generally  diffused  inlluence  ”  ?  Every¬ 
body  knows.  But  Edward  Everett  asked 
“Where  did  our  fathers  find  the  elements 
out  of  which  they  constructed  this  social  edi¬ 
fice?”  and  he  answers  “They  found  them  in 
the  Bible.”  We  all  know  that;  we  deeply  feel 
it ;  the  whole  world  feels  it  for  us  and  with  us. 
And  what  a  pity,  when  our  French  friend  was 
doing  so  fraternally,  so  nobly,  and  meaning  to 
do  the  best,  he  should  not  have  been  prompted 
by  some  American  to  culminate  his  splendid 
gift  in  that  which  is  simply  true  to  our  history, 
giving  us  an  open  Bible  in  the  uplifted  hand  of 
the  Goddess  of  Liberty,  making  the  most  an¬ 
cient  truth  and  the  m^ern  discovery  to  com¬ 
bine,  flaming  day  and  night  before  the  eyes  of 
the  incoming  and  outgoing  peoples .  of  the 
world— the  open  Bible,  the  Magna  Charta  of 
human  liberty ! 

Borne,  M.  T.,  Oct.  38,  1888. 


THE  SAFE  WAT. 

By  Bev.  Anson  Pheipe  Tinker. 

Dr.  Cuyler  has  the  happy  faculty  of  always 
setting  the  right  ball  rolling.  His  article  in 
the  last  Evangelist  on  “  The  poison  of  touch¬ 
ing  trust-funds,”  was  a  word  fitly  spoken.  It 
was  a  trumpet  tone  which  ought  to  be  taken 
up  and  prolonged,  till  it  rings  from  one  end  of 
the  land  to  the  other.  We  could  wish  that  one 
sentence  of  that  article  might  be  printed  in 
conspicuous  letters,  and  hung  in  the  office  of 
every  man  who  is  called  upon  to  handle  the 
money  of  other  people.  That  sentence  is  this : 

“  The  very  first  unauthorized  touch  of  a  dol¬ 
lar  of  trust-funds,  under  any  circumstances,  is 
deadly  poison." 

I  too  knew  Mr.  Gould,  the  defaulting  cashier 
of  Portland,  Maine.  I  have  often  met  him  at 
Conferences  and  religious  gatherings.  He  was 
known  and  respected  throughout  his  State. 
When  such  a  man  falls,  it  gives  rise  to  some 
very  serious  refiections.  Will  you  give  me  the 
liberty  of  expressing  a  few  of  these  through 
your  columns  ? 

1.  We  are  impressively  taught  the  peril  of  an 
undue  haste  to  be  rich. 

That  men  should  strive  after  wealth,  is  not 
surprising.  Money  is  power.  Money  confers 
infiuehce.  Money  commands  the  services  of 
men.  Few  are  they  who  do  not  bow  before  a 
golden  sceptre.  Money  gives  opportunity  for 
the  gratification  of  elegant  tastes.  If  one  have 
money,  he  can  have  a  palatial  house  and  spa¬ 
cious  grounds ;  he  can  have  refinements  and 
decorations;  he  can  surround  himself  with 
luxury.  These  things  men  covet. 

To  leap  at  a  bound  from  poverty  to  w'ealth, 
is  not  a  rare  experience  in  our  country.  Scores 
here  in  our  city  have  within  a  few  months 
vaulted  into  fortunes  which  run  up  into  the 
high  figures.  A  few  years  since  they  were  un¬ 
lettered  stone-cutters,  p..or  miners  or  team¬ 
sters,  to  fame  unknown.  Now,  forsooth,  they 
preside  at  political  conventions,  dictate  nom¬ 
inations,  and  buy  their  way  to  Legislatures 
and  Congress. 

Cashiers  of  banks  and  men  who  handle  trust- 
funds,  see  these  opportunities  to  amass  wealth 
in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye.  Upon  them,  there¬ 
fore,  is  brought  the  strain  of  a  mighty  tempta¬ 
tion.  Men  of  hitherto  spotless  reputation,  and 
large  Christian  influence  even,  have  not  been 
superior  to  the  allurement  to  speculation.  Men 
in  these  positions  need  to  have  such  warnings 
as  those  of  Dr.  Cuyler  rung  constantly  in  their 
ears.  They  need  to  be  reminded  again  and 
again  that  the  general  rule  is  that  wealth  must 
be  slowly  earned.  They  need  to  have  held  up 
before  their  eyes  the  pitiful  wrecks  of  men,  who 
swerved  just  a  little  from  the  beaten  track  of 
honesty  in  the  hope  of  speedily  clutching 
great  riches. 

2.  In  these  defalcations,  we  have  an  impres¬ 
sive  lesson  of  the  galling  bondage  of  sin. 

Whosoever  committeth  sin,  is  the  servant  of 
sin.  The  man  who  yields  to  the  solicitation  of 
sin,  wakes  up  suddenly  to  find  a  fetter  on  his 
wrist,  and  a  shackle  on  his  limb.  Did  Mr. 
Gould  intend  to  steal  the  money  of  others? 
Nay,  verily;  he  would  replace  it  to  the  last 
dime.  Ah,  but  when  he  first  touched  those 
trust-funds  for  his  own  purposes,  he  was  in  the 
devil’s  own  snare.  He  took  the  first  step  in  the 
path  of  iniquity,  and  now  he  must  go  to  the 
end  of  the  dreary  road.  One  false  step  neces¬ 
sitated  another.  The  way  behind  him  was 
hedged,  and  there  was  nothing  to  do  but  to 
go  ahead.  So  it  was  with  poor  Gilman,  that 
prince  of  gentlemen.  So  it  was  with  Hathaway 
of  Fall  River.  So  it  was  with  Gould.  They 
saw  what  appeared  to  be  a  great  prize  right 
within  their  grasp.  To  get  it,  they  must  use 
for  a  little  while  the  funds  of  others.  Those 
funds  they  would  surely  replace,  and  no  one 
would  receive  any  harm.  They  took  the  first 
wrong  step,  and  forthwith  the  devil  was  be¬ 
hind  them.  The  door  for  the  next  step  was 
quickly  opened  along  the  same  path.  On  they 
were  driven  until  there  was  no  way  out,  and  at 
last  disclosure  and  disgrace  faced  them.  One 
false  step  on  the  Matterhorn,  and  mangling 
and  death  on  the  rocks  below. 

3.  Then  consider  the  awful  doom  which  fol¬ 
lows  such  a  defalcation.  It  is  utter,  remedi¬ 
less  ruin.  Those  men  are  “  twice  dead,  pluck¬ 
ed  up  by  the  roots.”  God  will  forgive  them, 
if  genuinely  penitent ;  society,  never. 

Very  pathetic  are  these  words,  uttered  by  Mr. 
Gould  on  his  way  to  the  State’s  prison :  “  When 
I  come  out,  I  can  look  the  world  in  the  face 
again.  It  may  be  hard  to  get  on  my  feet  again, 
but  I  shall  earn  a  living  some  way.”  He  may 
come  out  of  that  prison  with  a  mind  as  keen 
and  bright  as  ever.  He  may  come  out  with  as 
large  capabilities  for  business.  He  may  come 
out  with  a  heart  purified  and  chastened  by  his 
punishment,  but  no  bank  in  all  this  broad 
country  will  ever  want  him  more.  Never  again 
will  he  be  a  cashier.  Henceforth  he  can  be  no¬ 
thing  but  “a  hewer  of  wood  and  a  drawer  of 
water.”  The  hand  of  infamy  is  upon  him,  and 
men  will  never  condone  his  offence.  It  seems 
flagrantly  unjust,  but  society  is  merciless.  To 
a  man  who  has  committed  a  crime  like  this  of 
Mr.  Gould,  it  never  gives  another  chance. 

To  our  young  men  these  things  si>eak  in 
tones  of  thunder.  Beware  of  the  first  wrong 
step.  “There  is  a  way  which  seemeth  right 
unto  a  man,  but  the  ends  thereof  are  the  ways 
of  death.”  Dare  to  be  poor,  if  need  be.  As 
you  value  your  soul,  never  touch  a  dollar  of 
trust-funds,  no  matter  how  great  the  tempta¬ 
tion.  No  man  has  any  manner  of  right,  under 
any  circumstances,  to  appropriate  for  an  hour 
to  his  own  use,  funds  which  have  been  com¬ 
mitted  to  his  hands  for  safe-keeping.  Such 
appropriation  is  a  crime,  and  no  plausible  rea¬ 
soning  can  make  it  otherwise.  No  man,  with¬ 
out  permission,  has  any  manner  of  right  to  im¬ 
peril  the  funds  of  others  by  exposing  them  to 
the  inevitable  risks  of  business.  No  man  has 
any  manner  of  right  to  put  to  hazard  his  own 
reputation  and  the  good  name  of  his  family, 
by  unauthorized  speculation  with  money 
which  does  not  belong  to  him.  At  the  end  of 
that  road  is  death.  “He  that  walketh  up¬ 
rightly,  walketh  surely.”  Would  that  men 
would  hear  and  heed  that  lesson. 

Denver,  Col.,  Oct.  19,  1886. 


Dt.  Conway  P.  Wing  of  Carlisle  has  been 
spending  a  few  days  in  this  city,  and  we  have 
been  jiermitted  to  greet  him  in  our  office,  as 
for  years  out  of  mind  for  number.  Very  many 
of  our  readers  will  be  glad  to  learn  that  much 
of  the  vigor  of  middle  life  yet  abides  with  him, 
despite  bis  seventy-seven  years.  Indeed,  his 
health  is  better  than  it  was  two  or  three  years 
ago,  and  he  has  been  preaching  in  the  Market 
Square  Church,.  Harrisburg,  and  elsewhere  of 
late,  with  no  special  fatigue.  The  blessing  of 
strength  “even  down  to  old  age,”  who  can 
estimate  its  value,  following,  as  in  this  in¬ 
stance,  a  public  life  of  great  activity,  burden¬ 
ed  with  onerous  care»? 
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Cbbist  and  the  Hebobs  of  Heathendom.  By  Bev. 
James  Wells,  M.A.  London:  The  Bellgious  Tract 
Society.  1886.  pp.  222. 

Every  one  is  born  with  a  mental  tendency  to 
become  an  a  priori  or  an  a  posteriori  philoso¬ 
pher.  Every  one  likewise  is  bom  a  dogmatic 
theologian,  denials  of  a  true  theology  becom¬ 
ing  affirmations  of  a  false.  In  the  book  before 
us,  the  creed  of  JEschylus  the  Theologian, 
Socrates  the  Reformer,  Plato  the  Prophet,  and 
Epictetus  the  Saint  of  Heathendom,  is  stated 
and  discussed  in  connection  with  their  lives, 
and  then  the  theology  and  life  of  Christ  are 
contrasted  with  these  competitors,  who  neces¬ 
sarily  sink  to  pigmies  in  the  contrast.  The 
book  will  be  useful  to  the  popular  reader,  for 
whom  it  is  intended.  A  good  index  displays 
the  author’s  wealth  of  reading,  and  five  illus¬ 
trations,  added  to  good  paper  and  type,  please 
the  eye. 

The  Wonders  of  Pbayeb.  New  Edition.  Revised  by 
D.  W.  Whittle.  Chicago:  F.  H.  Bevell.  1886.  pp. 
370.  $1. 

This  revised  edition  presents  the  record  of 
wonderful  answers  to  prayer  that  have  been 
authenticated.  The  narratives  are  by  such 
men  as  Muller,  Moody,  Spurgeon,  Simpson, 
Hall,  Bowman,  Finney,  Cullis,  Prime,  and 
many  others.  Faith  is  required  to  believe,  and 
faith  is  strengthened  by  believing  these  “  facts 
that  are  stranger  than  fiction.” 

Documents  Iixustbative  of  American  History. 
1606-1863.  With  Introductions  and  references  by 
Howard  W.  Preston.  New  York:  O.  P.  Putnam’s 
Sons.  1886.  pp.  315. 

Charters,  Compacts,  Ordinances,  Declara¬ 
tions  of  Rights,  Bills  of  Rights,  Declarations  of 
Independence,  Treaties,  State  Resolutions — ev¬ 
erything  documentary  down  to,  and  inclusive 
of,  the  Emancipation  Proclamation  in  1863,  is 
given  in  this  comprehensive  volume,  together 
with  as  much  introduction  as  is  necessary  to 
make  the  matter  clear,  and  extensive  refer¬ 
ences  to  the  bibliography  of  each  and  every 
document  printed  to  illustrate  American  his¬ 
tory.  It  is  a  valuable  book,  and  thoroughly 
well-made  by  printer  and  binder. 

The  Phantom  City.  A  Volcanic  Romance.  By  Wil¬ 
liam  Westall.  New  York:  Cassell  A  Co.  1886.  pp.  2^. 

This  romance  takes  us  into  far-away  lands, 
and  is  not  without  the  interest  belonging  to 
novel  scenes  and  a  certain  ingenuity  in  the 
story.  Beyond  that,  its  value  is  little. 

Short  Stories  from  the  Dictionary.  By  Arthur 
Oilman,  M..\.  Chicago:  The  Interstate  Publishing 
Company.  1886.  pp.  121. 

About  three  hundred  words  are  forced  to  tell 
in  this  little  book  their  story  of  their  birth  and 
growth  and  relationships.  Language  is  a  new 
world  of  wonders  to  many  children,  and  Mr. 
Gilman  leads  them  into  it  as  a  guide  into 
pleasant  fields. 

All  of  Grace.  An  earnest  word  with  those  who  are 
seeking  salvation  by  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  By  C. 
H.  Spurgeon.  New  York :  R.  Carter  A  Bros.  1886. 
pp.  128.  50  cents. 

Plain,  pungent,  blood-earnest  instructions 
to  seekers  after  Christ. 


RBVIRWS,  MAGAZIVBS,  &C. 

We  can  give  little  besides  the  titles  of  the 
multitudinous  matter  sent  monthly  to  our  of¬ 
fice,  but  that  little  will  indicate  to  the  reader 
between  the  lines  the  subjects  which  challenge 
public  attention. 

St.  Nwholas  opens  its  fourteenth  volume  with 
the  November  number,  and  makes  its  annual 
promises  to  children.  As  its  performance  is 
always  even  better  than  its  promise,  the  chil¬ 
dren’s  mouths  may  well  water  at  the  announce¬ 
ment  of  stories  from  Frank  R.  Stockton,  Louisa 
M.  Alcott,  Gen.  Adam  Badeau,  and  Mrs.  Bur¬ 
nett,  besides  the  varied  sketches  that  will  add 
the  useful  to  the  pleasant.  There  is  but  one 
St.  Nicholas. 

The  Quiver  is  an  English  illustrated  maga¬ 
zine  of  Sunday  and  general  reading.  Its  cheap¬ 
ness  ($1.50  per  annum)  does  not  permit  its  il¬ 
lustrations  to  be  the  best,  but  they  are  fairly 
good,  and  its  papers  are  short,  plain,  and  made 
by  the  best  hands.  Its  circulation  is  deserved¬ 
ly  growing  in  our  country. 

lYank  Leslie’s  Illustrated  Sunday  Magazine  I 
for  November,  has  its  usual  varied  contents. 
Its  selections  are  not  as  exclusively  religious 
as  they  ought  to  be  for  Sunday  reading,  and 
both  paper  and  pictures  are  cheap  and  com¬ 
mon. 

LittelVs  Living  Age  continues  to  be  the  fullest 
and  best  selection  from  current  English  re¬ 
views  and  periodicals  of  a  high  grade. 

The  Necrological  Report  of  the  Princeton  The¬ 
ological  Seminary,  is  always  interesting  in  the 
exhibit  made  of  the  high  average  longevity  of 
the  ministry,  the  average  age  of  the  deceased 
•being  sixty-eight  years.  It  is  also  an  honora¬ 
ble  record  of  useful  lives. 

The  English  Homiletic  Magazine  for  October 
is  one  of  the  best  of  its  class,  strong  always  in 
the  theological  and  expository  sections.  In 
the  symposium  on  Evolution,  that  hypothesis 
has  been  going  through  the  tests  of  truth,  and 
in  this  number  encounters  Paul’s  doctrine  of 
the  death  which  is  related  to  sin. 

Christian  Thought  for  October  is  the  organ  of 
the  American  Institute  of  Christian  Philoso¬ 
phy.  Prof.  Welch  harmonizes  Philosophy  and 
Faith ;  President  Bascom  shows  the  gains  and 
losses  of  Faith  from  Science.  The  Rev.  J.  F. 

a  very  versatile  and  scholarly  pastor, 
writes  with  a  practical  purpose  on  American 
Schools  in  the  Turkish  Empire.  A  native  min¬ 
istry  is  the  present  demand  in  all  pagan  lands, 
and  Mr.  Riggs  shows  the  immediate  need  of 
well-endowed  schools  for  training  native  schol¬ 
ars  and  preachers  in  Turkey.  His  brother,  the 
Rev.  Edward  Riggs,  is  in  this  country  to  raise 
money  for  such  an  endowment. 

The  Monthly  Interpreter  for  October,  import¬ 
ed  by  Scribner  &  Weltord,  well  illustrates  its 
own  motto  from  Bunyan :  “  Then  said  the  In¬ 
terpreter,  Come  in ;  I  will  show  thee  that  which 
will  be  profitable  to  thee.  ”  The  number  opens 
with  Prof.  Bedford’s  Introduction  to  the  Song 
of  Solomon,  and  the  beginning  of  its  exposi¬ 
tion.  The  Bride  of  the  Song  voices  the  aspira¬ 
tion  of  an  ideal  love,  and  the  interpretation 
proceeds  on  the  idealizing  of  the  facts  and 
their  elevation  into  the  metaphor  of  the  mar¬ 
riage  of  the  Lamb’s  wife,  the  Church,  to  the 
Bridegroom,  Jesus  Christ.  Prof.  William  Mil- 
ligan  continues  in  this  number  his  papers  on 
the  Resurrection  of  the  Dead.  Those  who  re¬ 
call  his  noble  pajiers  on  the  Epistles  to  the 
Corinthians,  need  no  advice  to  read  these.  The 
Pilgrimage  of  Abraham,  by  Dr.  Whltelaw,  and 
Biblical  Topography,  by  Canon  Rawlinson, 
complete  a  rich  number. 

The  Eclectio  Magazine  for  November  has  its 
usual  list  of  varied  and  able  articles.  Mrs.  E. 
Linn  Linton  on  the  Future  Supremacy  of  Wo¬ 
men,  reveals  a  full  understanding  of  the  so- 
called  woman  question,  and  discusses  it  with 
refreshing  power.  The  article  on  Heine  will 
interest  the  Christian  who  mourns  the  vagaries 
of  a  great  genius,  and  a  renowned  skeptic  who 
had  his  lucid  intervals  that  were  almost  Chris¬ 
tian. 


American  Art  for  October  is  the  first  number 
of  a  new  illustrated  Magazine  published  in 
Boston,  and  may  be  described  as  one  of  sever¬ 
al  trained  nurses  who  are  trying  to  bring  up  to 
European  manhood  American  art.  The  etch¬ 
ing  by  Bicknell  is  the  best  thing  in  it.  We  al¬ 
ways  fear  the  effect  on  the  graphic  arts  of  giv¬ 
ing  space  in  the  same  journal  to  the  applied 
arts.  Home  decoration  and  furnishing  are 
apt  to  crowd  out  the  arts  that  are  finer,  and  a 
garnished  utility  abate  the  taste  for  beauty. 
'Ihe  promises  of  the  new  Magazine  make  it 
worthy  of  attention. 

Cassell’s  Magazine  of  Art  for  November  is 
a  good  number,  with  abundant  engravings. 
American  art  notes  at  the  end  add  to  its  value 
in  our  market. 

The  Medical  and  Surgical  Reporter,  a  weekly 
journal  published  in  Philadelphia,  is  filled  with 
articles  that  prove  the  progress  of  medicine, 
and  ought  to  make  quackery  more  and  more 
impossible,  at  least  among  intelligent  people. 

Macmillan’s  Catalogue  of  publications,  classi¬ 
fied  under  nineteen  titles,  is  itself  a  book  worth 
reading. 

The  Lutheran  Quarterly  for  October,  besides 
much  else  of  value,  shows  the  practical  worth 
of  the  Inter-Seminary  Missionary  Alliance, 
and  gives  an  elaborate  discussion  of  the  phrase 
“  Communion  of  Saints  ”  in  the  Creed.  Is  it  a 
definition  of  the  Holy  Catholic  Church?  The 
Review  answers  Yes,  but  only  in  one  respect, 
namely :  “  the  Communion  of  Saints  is  found! 
only  in  the  Church.”  Coordinate  punctuation 
is  therefore  the  only  logical  punctuation  in  the 
author’s  view. 

The  Pulj^ht  Treasury  for  November  is  a  help¬ 
ful  number.  Dr.  William  M.  Taylor’s  lecture 
on  Abraham  and  the  Promised  Seed,  is  one  of 
his  pithiest  discourses.  Timely  is  the  sermon 
of  !^v.  Burdett  Hart,  on  our  Pulpits  and  the 
New  Theology,  delivered  before  the  General 
Association  of  Connecticut.  The  Old  Theology 
rings  like  a  trumpet  blast  through  this  ser¬ 
mon.  E.  B.  Treat,  771  Broadway,  is  the  pub¬ 
lisher  of  both  the  Pulpit  Treasury  and  the 
Homiletic  Magazine. 

The  November  Magazine  of  American  History 
has  a  superb  portrait  of  Gov.  Pownall,  with  a 
study  of  his  life  and  works.  Time’s  perspec¬ 
tive  is  bringing  the  Civil  War  into  history 
proper,  to  which  there  are  three  contributions 
in  this  number:  The  Split  at  Charleston  in 
1860,  From  Cedar  Mountain  to  Chantilly,  by 
Gen.  Lee,  and  Col.  Allan’s  sharp  retort  to  Gen. 
Pope’s  article  in  The  Century.  In  the  “  notes  ” 
to  this  number,  it  is  satisfactory  to  see  that 
Gen.  Washington  did  not  eat  peas  with  a  fork. 
Anything  but  that ! 

The  Forum  for  November  has  several  articles 
which  will  prove  attractive  to  the  Christian 
citizen.  Prohibitionists  will  be  irritated  by  Dr. 
Leonard  Bacon’s  sharp  attack  on  Prohibition 
as  a  working  theory,  but  even  while  retaining 
their  own  principles,  they  will  learn  afresh  the 
complications’ which  attend  their  radical  appli¬ 
cation.  David  Dudley  Field’s  discussion  of 
Our  Political  Methods  has  the  merit  not  only 
of  diagnosing  a  disease,  but  of  suggesting  a 
remedy.  Z.  R.  Brockway’s  article  on  the  State 
and  the  Criminal,  gives  some  typical  cases  of 
criminals,  and  shows  that  prison  discipline 
must  lean  rather  to  the  reformative  than  to 
the  retributive  system.  In  this  region  of  re¬ 
form,  doctrinaires  of  the  humanitarian  type 
are  often  more  injurious  to  society  than  the 
criminals  themselves,  on  the  principle  that  a 
blunder  is  worse  than  a  crime.  Mr.  Brock- 
way’s  ideas  must  have  attention,  the  responsi¬ 
bility  of  society  for  conditions  of  life  that  foster 
the  criminal  impulse,  must  be  acknowledged, 
and  the  importance  of  the  moral  rescue  of  the 
criminal  class  when  in  prison,  must  be  empha¬ 
sized  ;  yet  the  nature  of  crime  and  guilt  as  al¬ 
lied  with  retribution,  must  not  be  ignored  or 
sugar  -  coated  with  sentimental  ideas.  The 
Forum  for  November  is  a  capital  number. 

The  Southern  Bivouac  for  November  contains 
besides  much  else,  reminiscences  of  Stonewall 
Jackson,  by  Thomas  M.  Boyd,  of  which  we 
cannot  have  too  many.  The  editors  promise  a 
series  of  articles  on  the  “  Northwestern  Con¬ 
spiracy,”  with  official  papers,  which  must 
prove  a  hornet’s  nest  raised  te  ^e  n-tU 
power, 

Good  Housekeeping  for  October  is  mentioned 
with  pleasure  for  it®  excellence,  and  for  its 
value  to  cookt)  and  houaekeepers,  and  there¬ 
fore,  to  the  comfort  of  humanity. 

The  title-page  of  the  North  American  Review 
for  November,  suggests  the  Barnum  “happy 
family,”  for  'Walt  "Whitman,  Jefferson  Davis, 
“  Ouida,”  George  Washington,  Bishop  Dudley, 
and  others,  gather  together  under  its  hospita¬ 
ble  roof,  which  houses  queer  folks  at  times,  no 
matter  what  they  say.  Every  article  is  at  least 
interesting,  especially  Walt  Whitman’s  and 
Ouida’s. 

Outing  for  November  is  a  fair  number,  fairly 
illustrated.  “Around  the  World  on  a  Bicycle  ” 
is  especially  good.  Thomas  Stevens,  its  wri¬ 
ter,  has  arrived  safely  in  Calcutta. 

The  Century  and  Harper  are  up  to  their  own 
standard.  The  great  thing  in  The  Century  is 
the  beginning  of  the  new  “  Life  of  Lincoln,” 
which,  because  of  both  subject  and  execution, 
will  prove  the  great  attraction  for  many  months 
to  come.  Col,  Auchmuty’s  article  on  Trade 
Schools  is  very  instructive,  and  he  is  careful  to 
distinguish  between  manual  and  trade  instruc¬ 
tion.  Any  one  who  has  read  that  charming 
book,  George  Kennan’s  “Siberia,”  will  turn 
with  large  expectation  to  his  article  on  the 
“Siberian  Exile  System,”  and  will  not  be  dis¬ 
appointed.  Harper’s  Magazine  is  a  cosmopol¬ 
itan  number.  Boston  will  be  hurt  to  find  that 
New  York  has  a  literary  “movement,”  as  de¬ 
scribed  by  G.  P.  Lathrop.  William  Hamilton 
Gibson  pleads  with  pen  and  pencil  for  grassy 
roads  and  picturesque  lanes  in  the  country. 
May  his  article  tend  to  lessen  the  rage  for  boul¬ 
evards,  The  veteran  Curtis  loses  none  of  the 
charm  of  his  style,  and  is  well  supported  by 
Howells  and  Warner.  The  Lay  of  the  Lobster 
is  a  funny  ballad,  warranted  to  agitate  the  vis¬ 
ible  muscles. 

The  Crihe  criticises  well. 

The  American  Journal  of  Science  is  good  for 
the  inner  circles  of  scientific  people,  and  the 
outer  circles  will  find  its  “scientific  intelli¬ 
gence  ”  a  very  instructive  department. 

The  Rlustrated  London  News  is,  as  usual,  a 
picture  of  the  times  for  the  wide  world. 

The  Homiletic  Review  for  November  is  nota¬ 
ble  for  what  it  gives,  and  still  more  so  for  what 
it  promises  for  another  year.  We  have  only 
time  to  say  that  it  is  the  strongest  prospectus 
it  has  ever  given,  and  ought  to  attract  atten¬ 
tion  from  the  ministry  of  all  Churches. 

Wixle  Awake  for  November  is  immensely  il¬ 
lustrated  and  well  packed  with  good  articles. 
Its  promises  for  next  year  will  be  made  good 
by  such  writers  as  Charles  E.  Craddock,  Mrs, 
Champney,  Mrs.  Whitney,  Harriet  Freseott 
Spofford,  Grant  Allen,  and  a  host  of  others 
equally  famous. 


♦ 


inj' 


THE  NEW-YORK  EVANGELIST :  THURSDAY,  NOVEMBER  4,  1886. 


LETTER  FROM  BOSTON. 
Peace  on  Earth. 


It  is  promised,  and  will  prevail  as  fast  as  ^^men  may  not  vote,  bu 
Christ  s  messenffers  can  press  on  among  the  ^  despise  their  influence, 
nations,  and  they  are  moving  at  a  rate  that 

gives  us  a  bright  and  cheering  outlook.  The  ... 

signs  cannot  fail.  The  late  meeting  of  the  Foreign  Mission  cii 


issues  are  not  crowded  out.  The  Massachu-  even  talking  of  monarchy,”  sighed  Washing-  end  I  have  no  doubt  your  Letters  will  contrib-  every  five  days,  and  hardly  that.  The  supply  of 
setts  Woman’s  Christian  Temperance  Union,  ton.  “  How  melancholy  that  in  so  short  a  time  ute.  ministere  certainly  does  not  equal  the  demand,  at 

true  to  its  mission,  met  in  annual  convention  we  should  be  fulfilling  the  predictions  of  our  We  do  enjoy  the  contents  of  The  Evangel-  least  not  in  the  West,  and  if  you  old  folks  down 
in  Lynn  a  week  ago,  and  expressed  its  sympa-  transatlantic  foes.  Leave  them  to  themselves,  ist’s  broad,  clean  pages.  Send  it  to  Pasadena  East  have  more  ministers  (of  the  right  stamp)  than 
thy  with  whatever  political  party  should  join  and  their  government  will  soon  dissolve.”  But  for  the  next  thirty-four  years,  unless  otherwise  you  need,  we  wish  you  would  get  some  kind  of 
its  forces  for  the  protection  of  the  home,  and  in  May,  1787,  a  Convention  met  in  Carpenters  ordered.  And  may  the  good  Lord  spare  your  spiritual  dynamite  by  which  you  could  blow  them 
the  extermination  of  the  liquor  traffic.  These  Hall  to  replace  the  Tabernacle  with  a  Temple—  life  to  write  a  thousand  such  letters  as  have  out  here  into  the  West. 


women  may  not  vote,  but  no  party  can  afford  to  form  a  genuine  Constitution.  Washington  rendered  its  pages  so  interesting. 


>  despise  their  influence.  was  in  the  chair,  and  one  of  the  rules  of  the 

Foreign  Missions.  Convention  reads :  “  When  the  house  shall  ad- 

The  Foreign  Mission  circles  and  bands  of  the  member  shall  stend  in  his  place 

^,,tb  A ««oci.-Ltion.  at  their  recent  an-  "ntil  the  President  pass  him.”  How  pompous 


Yours  fraternally,  L.  P.  Crawford. 


A  WISCONSIN  PATRIARCH. 


The  general  causes  of  Church  benevolence  wore 
all  well  represented  at  Synod.  The  Home  Mission 
report  showed  that  our  Church  membership  in  this 
State  has  increased  by  about  one-third  during  the 
past  five  years.  Our  additions  upon  profession  of 


American  Board  sounded  out  its  usual  note  of  South  Boston  Association,  at  their  recent  an-  y  ll.r  ^  .  P^iupous  By  j  ^  ^  pasL  uve  years,  uur  an.uuons  upon  proiession  oi 

American  Hoam  sounaeo  out  its  usual  note  or  T-oTTnrtr.ri  csimvi  eontrihnted  dur  formal  this  decorum  must  appear  to  sens-  mu„  t>„„  ■Roi,,...  t  u  4-  ia  -,000  have  been  larger  during  the  past  year  than 

Tiromise  irivine  assurance  that  it  is  still  one  of  nual  meeting,  reported  contriDucea  uur-  nr  j  0.  .i.  the  Kev.  Baker  Johnson  on  Oct.  18,  1886,  at  ,  ,  ,  .  ....  .  .  . 

promi^,  giving  assurance  tnat  It  IS  still  one  01  T'r.roifm  Xfiesinn  work  An  sans-cullottism.  On  Monday,  Sept.  17th,  the  uso  1  w  ■  ever  before,  being  lust  twice  the  number  reported 

i2rT*8iT)cl  aqtpupIpr  in  til©  yGfti  lor  Jborci^ii  aMissiod  woiiC*  Ail  A*  1  •  1  A  1  Ai_  ills  iiom©  ID  OxiorQ.  WisconsiD*  iiftss©cl  suqqciI"  _  <  .  <.1  *  j 

A^unst  8  granu  agencies  in  tne  worm  s  oenaii,  »  •'  ”  , ,  annnlv  nil  Convention  being  completed,  the  *  rr  s.,  hve  years  ago.  We  have  also  steadily  Increased 

^3*11©  to  its  t^nip  to  ttift  ti*nQt  A.nH  Hot%p^  &V©rfltJ^©  Oi  SUCll  ^^ItS  \\OlliCl  SOOD  Supply  ail  a  av.  •  ^  ai.  •  a  a  lllS  il©£lV©Illy  rcst.  H©  ilQ/S  u©©D  &ill  111*  ..i  .  ».  «  i.  » 

sue  to  Its  pieuges,  true  to  tne  trust  ana  nopes  members  set  their  names  to  the  instrument—  i  ^  i  our  contributions,  but  we  are  also  making  in- 

Of  constituents,  and  true  to  the  millions  for  the  missions  in  the  world.  adoption  of  which  was,  next  to  the  discov-  y^ars*  but  usually  able  to  at-  demands  upon  the  Boards. 

irhose  souls  it  watch©s.  N©v©r  mor©  than  now  A  Perpetual  Mourning.  America,  the  greatest  historical  event  .  n  mu  u  »  ^  a  ^  eff  We  were  glad  to  welcome  our  new  Secretary  of 


of  constituents,  and  true  to  the  millions  for  the  missions  in  the  world. 


■whose  souls  it  watches.  Never  more  than  now  A  Perpetual  Moonung.  gj.y  America,  the  greatest  historical  event  .  ,,  mu  k  f  ^  H»nth  Bo  w  a  n  ot  were  glad  to  welcome  our  new  Secretary  of 

has  the  Board  stood  before  the  country  and  The  small  city  of  Gloucester  is  scarcely  less  of  modern  times.  Of  the  Constitution,  Judge  t  ^  ^  H  the  Foreign  Board,  Dr.  Gilespie,  who  made  a  most 

the  world  as  a  God-appointed  moral  power,  overcast  with  calamity  and  grief  than  are  some  Story  says:  “The  structure  has  been  erected  u  e  communion  servic^e,  an  happy  impression  upon  us  all,  albeit  we  squeezed 

too  vast  in  its  force  and  sweep  to  heed  the  bid.  from  earthquake,  flood,  and  fire.  But  brief  in-  by  architects  of  consummate  skill  and  fidelity.  ^  Ui  him  and  his  suiiject  into  a  third  of  an  evening’s 

ding  and  croaking  of  any  wayside  intruders,  tervals  occur  when  some  of  her  brave  fisher-  its  foundations  are  solid,  its  compartments  t  d  h  session,  with  two  other  speakers  on  other  subjects. 

Other  like  agencies  from  aU  Christian  lands  men  are  not  reported  lost.  Just  now  comes  beautiful  as  well  as  useful,  its  arrangements  .1®  respect,  by  a  singular  ana  oeautiiu  -  Freedmen’s  Board,  gave  us  his 

are  in  the  field  with  Gospel  trumpets,  and  the  the  intelligence  that  the  pall  of  death  has  fall-  full  of  wisdom  and  order,  and  its  defences  im-  be  was  like  ms  latner-m-ia  ,  .  -  stirring  appeal  on  behalf  of  the  Freedmen, 

song  of  salvation  is  breaking  upon  the  ears  of  gn  upon  ten  homes  whose  owners  have  found  pregnable  from  without.”  .  KocKaway,  ixew  and  seemed  only  the  more  enthused  by  the  fact 

aU  tribes  and  tongues  and  peoples,  till  soon,  if  graves  in  the  pitiless  ocean.  They  were  last  “  When  we  look  at  the  vast  theatre  on  which,  *’®'^“bed  up  his  °  ^  ®  that  he  was  In  a  Southern  church  and  on  ground 

not  yet,  it  shall  be  said  that  a  nation  is  born  in  heard  of  as  fishing  off  the  Georges,  too  long  under  the  influence  of  its  provisions,  our  mari-  ^  i  b-  b  tBe  '^^ere  he  had  spent  some  time  in  preaching  dur- 

aday.  And  happy  he  who,  looking  out  upon  ago  for  a  lingering  hope  in  those  dwellings,  time  trade  has  been  employed,  the  freedom  ^  h  h  •  w  b  n  in  9i  ing  his  early  ministry. 

Zion’s  ripening  fields,  can  say  from  a  glad  Ten  children  are  left  fatherless.  and  prosperity  we  enjoy  at  home,  the  respect  ^tm^iction  recoraea  m  neo.  xiii. -su,  But  the  main  interest  of  our  Synod  centered 

Iieart  t,k  t  ••  Universalist  Missions.  entertained  for  our  country  abroad,  our  thank-  n  fa  around  the  fact  that  we  were  enjoying  the  hospi- 

T”  For  a  tew  years  past  the  TJniversallsts,  at  talness  to  Ood  ought  to  know  oo  bounds.”  ^0°^ 

It  is  within^e  m^oi^Tmanv  not  verv  ^heir  ministers’  meeting,  have  shown  an  un-  It  was  therefore  an  event  of  real  significance,  ble,  safd  to  him  “  I  wish  you  were  a  Christian.”  if  uTSi  t 

Itisvnthin  the  memory  of  many,  not  ve^  satisfied  feeling  at  their  do-nothing  policy  the  assembling  on  Friday,  Sept.  17th,  1886,  in  it  ;as  a  precious  sentence-the  last  he  spoke  to  ••  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United 
old  people,  when  Presbyterians,  seeking  a  hab-  b  *fio„,TFB  fB.a,r  b  ..e.  tjJii  “  piecious  sen^uco  111^10,0^  1  hitherto  look  into  Westminster 

o  ir,  about  Foreign  Missions.  At  length  they  have  Carpenters  Hall,  of  ten  of  the  Governors  of  the  to  his  young  friend.  On  Monday  morning,  as  ...  u  u 

itatiOQ  and  a  name  m  Boston  and  about,  were  ,  .  ,  ,  ^  1  n _ _ rw.-  4.  •  •  1  o,.  ^  t.  ii-  r.  1  mo  jwuuf,  .  College,  in  the  maintenance  of  which  we  have 

.  .  j  ■  j*  j  •  .  decided,  at  a  General  Convention  in  Ohio,  to  original  thirteen  States  of  the  Republic  to  take  TVfrs  Johnson  auoted  the  verse  of  the  day,  she  ,.  i,  .  ,  • 

confronted  with  a  prejudice  and  resistance  mu..  I  j  1  i  *•  *fu  i.  •  1  fiuaieu  tuo  yciol- m  ^  cooperating  with  the  other  Synod  for  more 

,  j  .  _  X  4.  ■  engage  in  such  work.  The  vote  is  reported  measures  for  the  celebration  of  the  centennial  omitted  the  last  clause —  Great  peace  have  ,  ^  . 

bordering  on  persecution.  The  Presbyterian  o..„uf  Uc  u,.  fb..  ..f  fu..  r>..,,oF5F„F;....  ....  e..r.F  lust  luluoc  than  a  year.  We  found  the  College  manned  with 

,  •.  •WTL  iiji  4  t  t  unanimous,  and  Will  no  doubt  be  endorsed  by  of  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution  on  Sept,  thev  which  love  Thv  law.  In  an  instant  he  f  ......  . 

church  in  Newbury  port  stood  almost  alone  for  Trni  FBoir  ri«..F,.;r...  b..i..  i7fb  i«a7  On  i<.f  mac  fb^u  t  Any  law.  xn  nn  1  a  «  ^  mogt  excellent  faculty,  though  needing  some- 

tBan^oAnntnrv  the  fpw  kindred  church-  Other  Similar  bodies.  NV  ill  their  doctriue  help  17th  1887.  On  June  1st,  1886,  the  Legislature  added  the  missing  clause  “and  nothffig  shall  , airci  c,,  - - -  c.ohf,. 


thcTwr  LUO  inatLu.uF.iiL-  j  usually  able  to  at- 

the  adoption  of  vffiich  was  next  to  the  discov-  which  he  loved  so 


ery  of  America,  the  greatest  historical  event 


The  small  city  of  Gloucester  is  scarcely  less  of  modern  times.  Of  the  Constitution,  Judge  before  his  death  he  was  at  Foreign  Board,  Dr.  Gilespie,  who  made  a  most 

worcaaf  with  caiamit.v and  orief  than  are  some  Sf/TrvonTra-  “mho  oFri.^F......  Uoo  u«..r.  Cendant  on  the  communion  SGrvic©,  &n(l  closed.  I  t  *mnrA.<iRir»Ti  iinnn  hr  fi.1l  AlViAiif.  ava  RniioA^Ad 


“I  love  Thy  kingdom,  Lord.” 
Presbyterian  Increase. 


jeuLs  m  iUF-  uu«  L^na.v:..  -y  in  preaching  dur- 

last  communion  he  attended  in  his  church  the _ .  ,  „i„ioF.,„ 


more  than  a  century,  the  few  kindred  church-  evangelical  mission-  of  New  Jersey  passed  a  resolution  inviting  the  offend  them  ”  '  l.us  uirecLion.  noL  more  in  qua. 

States  to  "nrhad  s^roely  finished  the  sweet  sentence  Jut  n  quantity.  AVe  found  also  a  fi..e  body  of  s 
England,  after  a  hard  struggle,  casting  in  their  -  nr  hinder?  We  shall  meet  in  Philadelnhia  to  consider  the  n  nest, 'nn  u„  ...f^  fu..  - 50..1  cc  dents,  and  the  whole  community  thoroughly 


thing  more  in  this  direction,  not  more  in  quality 
but  in  quantity.  AVe  found  also  a  flue  body  of  stu- 


lot  with  the  Conirreirationalists  enough  to  either  help  or  hinder  ?  We  shall  meet  in  Philadelphia  to  consider  the  question  before  he  had  passed  into  the  rest  promised,  so 

The  chance  from^ll  this  within  a  cenera  missionary  of  a  national  celebration.  Ten  were  present,  quietly  that  those  who  stood  by  his  chair  did  ®  College. 

Hon  and  Ui^elv^ithin  h,5f  th7  Africa,  Micronesia,  or  New  Guinea.  three  sent  regrets.  The  Governors  met  in  In-  not  perceive  it.  His  face  was  as  peaceful  as  if  much  is  needed  in  the  way  of  additional  en- 

«me  hasbS  ver^m^ked  Ldt  amoL  ti  '  Puritan.  dependence  Hall,  in  the  old  room  of  the  Dec-  angel  hands  had  smoothed  and  lighted  it  up  dowment  and  repairs  on  the  building.  Synod 

time,  nas  been  very  marked,  and  Is  among  tne  laration,  when  Gov.  Lee  of  Virginia,  looking  wifu  „  smile  agreed  to  continue  the  college  work  on  the  present 

most  notic^ble  of  our  Church  movemen^ts,  up  at  the  arms  of  his  State,  and  at  the  portrait  He  was  born  in  Littleton  N  J  near  Mor-  cooperation,  but  a  feeling  found  expres- 

No  other  religious  order  m  New  England,  it  is  PHILADELPHIA  LETTER.  of  his  grandfather  among  those  of  the  Signers  Hst^n  H^was  one  of  a  laig';  family,  of  ®ion;  not  by  official  action  of  Synod  however,  to 

^Tze'dSt  n^w'^h^ohi^nf  pufthe^^^  Carpenters  HaU.  of  that  great  Document,  touched  with  memo-  ,vhich  Mahlon  Johnson  and  his  wife  Mary  Ba-  the  effect  that  the  easiest,  speediest  and  happiest 

7ler  that  7thm,t  in  anv  We  Americans,  as  yet  mere  juveniles  by  the  ries  that  the  occasion  stirred  within  him,  said :  j^er  were  the  parents.  He  was  converted  un-  to  secure  the  proper  support  of  the  College, 
rinnlP  of  iealoiisv  or  side  of  peoples  whose  records  show  a  duration  “In  this  historic  city  we  come  to  renew  our  aer  the  ministry  of  the  Rev.  Albert  Barnes,  "'o'd.i  be  by  the  organ'c  union  of  the  two  Synods. 

itSfe  Is  t^nTI^other  e^^^^  of  five,  ten,  fifteen  centuries,  can  point  to  no  love  of  liberty.  The  pen  of  a  citizen  of  Vir-  Having  only  limited  means,  he  began  his  prep-  In  this  connection  Synod  reaffirmed  its  action  of 

oWcl^s  ThTnew^mers  arTwLoS  i  Westminster  Abbey,  no  Jerusalem  Chamber;  ginia  wrote  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  aration  for  the  ministry,  and  with  self-denial,  1«73.  and  the  Assembly’s  action  of  1874,  in  adopt- 

fellow  workers  in  a  common  vinevard  and  but  we  have  Independence  Hall,  and  we  have  another  shook  the  throne  of  England  with  the  equalled  by  his  courage,  he  was  graduated  at  the  papor  which  sets  forth  ••  the  purely  spirit- 

ambitions  onlv  to  excel  in  things  excel-  also  Carpenters  Hall.  AVith  the  former  all  are  appeal  ‘  Give  me  liberty,  or  give  me  death !  ’  Union  College  in  the  class  of  1827.  Among  his  ual  and  non-political  nature  of  the  calling  and 

T^F  acquainted,  to  the  lattermost  people  are  stran-  In  Virginia  we  believed  in  the  right  of  a  State  classmates  were  Judge  William  W.  Campbell,  '^ork  of  the  Church.”  This  is  to  be  sent  to  the 


Puritan. 


three  sent  regrets.  The  Governors  met  in  In-  jjot  perceive 
dependence  Hall,  in  the  old  room  of  the  Dec-  angel  hands 
laration,  when  Gov.  Lee  of  Virginia,  looking  y-ith  a  smile. 


not  perceive  it.  His  face  was  as  peaceful  as  if  Bu^  ™uch  is  needed  in  the  way  of  additional  en- 
angel  hands  had  smoothed  and  lighted  it  up  dowment  and  repairs  on  the  building.  Synod 


agreed  to  continue  the  college  work  on  the  present 


PHILADELPHIA  LETTER. 
Carpenters  Hall. 


up  at  the  arms  of  his  State,  and  at  the  portrait  He  was  born  in  Littleton  N.  J.,  near  Mor-  plau  of  cooperation,  but  a  feeling  found  expres- 
of  his  grandfather  among  those  of  the  Signers  ristown.  He  was  one  of  a  large  family,  of  by  official  action  of  Synod  however,  to 

of  that  great  Document,  touched  with  memo-  which  Mahlon  Johnson  and  his  wife  Mary  Ba-  *^be  effect  that  the  easiest,  speediest  and  happiest 


fellow  workerT  in  a  common  vinevard  and  but  we  have  Independence  Hall,  and  we  have  another  shook  the  throne  of  England  with  the  equalled  by  his  courage,  he  was  graduated  at  the  paper  which  sets  forth  ••  the  purely  spirit- 

ambitions  onlv  to  excel  in  things  excel-  also  Carpenters  Hall.  AVith  the  former  all  are  appeal  ‘  Give  me  liberty,  or  give  me  death !  ’  Union  College  in  the  class  of  1827.  Among  his  ual  and  non-political  nature  of  the  calling  and 

iMt  us  uu  y  b  acquainted,  to  the  lattermost  people  are  stran-  In  Virginia  we  believed  in  the  right  of  a  State  classmates  were  Judge  William  W.  Campbell,  '^ork  of  the  Church.”  This  is  to  be  sent  to  the 

This  raoid  irrowth  of  Presbvterianism  it  {?ers-  Indeed  there  are  citizens  of  Philadelphia  to  withdraw  from  the  federation.  That  ques-  lL.D.,  of  Cherry  Valley,  Dr.  E.  D.  McMaster,  «ther  Synod,  which  meets  this  week.  AVhat  effect 

nhould  be  noted  has  not  been  bv  a  drain  upon  who  would  be  sorely  puzzled  by  the  question  tion  has  been  settled  in  the  negative,  forever,  and  Dr.  Leonard  Woods,  jr..  President  of  Bow-  this  and  the  hearty  fraternity  which  we  had  with 

Lr  native  Donulations  so  much  as  bv  lookintr  “  Where  is  Caiq^enteis  Hall  ?  ”  and  many  more  White-winged  Peace  speaks  for  the  South,  and  join  College.  He  studied  theology  at  Prince-  the  church  at  Fulton,  and  the  goodly  number  of 

and  ffatherimr  in  those  who  have  come  by  the  question  “  What  special  historic  inter-  we  have  no  thought  for  Virginia  now,  except  to  ton  Theological  Seminary  one  year,  1828.  He  ministerial  brethren  from  the  other  side  wlio  were 

from  other  countries  as  from  the  North  of  Ire-  est  attaches  to  that  Hall  ?  ”  ber  up  to  be  one  of  the  brightest  jewels  in  ordained  by  the  Presbytery  of  New  York,  ptesent  with  us,  is  to  have  upon  the  other  Synod, 

,  “  T>  •  .1  nu.^oFr.i.F  of..«^f  b,of  ^^he  coronet  on  the  brow  of  the  Union.  She  sent  12  1830-  for  three  vears  was  associated  it  is  useless  to  speculate.  Our  attitude  is  simply 

land.  Scotland,  and  the  British  possessions.  Passing  down  Chestnut  street  just  below  .  ..  *  ^  u  -t  j  1  ^  .u  »epi.  iz,  i»du,  101  tnree  years  was  associacea  ^  » .u  j 

where  they  and  their  ancestry  were  accustom-  Fourth,  one  comes  up  an  alley  some  ten  or  ‘J®  her  utn^st  to  build  up  and  strengthen  with  the  venerable  Father  Stephen  Grover  in  tliat  of  waiting  upon  the  developments  of  the  good 

ed  to  PreLyterian  form,  and  whose  feelings  twelve  feet  wide,  leading  southward,  with  huge  Union.  The  delegates  then  walked  to  the  pastorate  of  the  Caldwell  Church,  New  Providence  of  God.  AVe  have  hearty  fraternity 

^Bd  longings  could  be  met  in  no  other  com-  eoramercial  edifices  on  each  side.  Entering  Carpenters  Hall,  and  there  resolved  to  ask  the  jersey.  He  was  settled  at  Smithfleld  and  we  have  cooperation.  These  things  have  tasted 

*uu  LOUK  ^  .  ,  J  4.U-  11  u  Ui...  flFF.r  Prcsidcnt,  oach  Govcmor  of  State  aud  Tern-  Stroudsbun?  Pa  Greenville  New  York-  was  good  to  us,  would  something  further  taste  better  ? 

munion.  This  is  Home  Mission  work,  and  our  this  alley  he  sees  before  him,  fifty  yards  on,  an  ^  j  1  .  ^  ...  oiiouusuuig,  ira.,  vjreeuviiie,  i-new  xorK,  was  "  »  ....  •. 

Presbyterian  brethren  are  greatly  to  be  com-  edifice  of  brick,  each  alternate  brick  in  the  Principal  of  Newton  Presbyterian  Academy,  We  await  Gods  answer  and-the  other  side, 

mend^  for  their  zeal  in  bringing  together  walls  of  a  shining  black  color,  the  others  of  ‘lelphia  on  Dec.  2d  next,  to  form  a  permanent  New  Jersey;  removed  to  Portage,  AVis.,  in  1855,  It  must  be  confessed  that  brother  Marques  is  a 

in  congenial  organizations,  the  material  that  native  red.  The  pile  is  surmounted  by  a  mod-  organization  for  securing  a  cele^arion  worthy  where  he  was  Principal  of  tlio  Academy  one  courtly  host,  and  his  people  are  not  a  whit  behind 

.  ,, _ _  1; _  r.  _ 4. _ _ _ 1 _ J _ ,1  of  the  great  event.  W.  P.  Breed.  vear.  In  18.56  he  becran  hia  labor  at  n-Eford  in  him.  The  two  little  crirl-tots — one  five  and  the 


in  congenial  organizations,  the  material  that  native  red.  The  pile  is  surmounted  by  a  mod-  "  t  v  nt 

comes  naturally  within  their  own  lines.  Self-  est  cupola  terminating  in  a  slender  spire  and  ®  ®  grea^^ve^ 

exiled,  these  thousands  of  men  and  women  can  a  lightning  rod  which  bears  a  weather-vane.  A 
best  feel  their  national  and  social  feelings  re-  small  but  pleasant  picture  of  grass  and  flowers  MARVELLOUS  C 

vived  when  gathered  around  a  native  pulpit  in  adorns  each  side  of  the  projecting  front.  The 


year.  In  1856  he  began  his  labor  at  Oxford,  in  him.  The  two  little  glrl-tots— one  five  and  the 
which  he  continued  until  feeble  health  laid  other  seven— in  the  family  where  I  was  entertain- 
him  aside.  ed,  caught  me  with  guile.  I  did  not  know  that 


a  foreign  country.  _ „ _  _  _ _ _ 

fifteen  years,  and  looks  as  fresh  as  if  which  we  have  more  pleasant  memories  than  of  doubt  whether  any  one,  even  Mr,  Moody,  ex-  had  playfully  said  something  about  having  been 
Outlines  of  Proceedings.  been  finished  last  year.  Stone  crumbles  Southern  California.  And  one  of  the  most  pleas-  celled  him  in  the  extent  and  accuracy  of  his  so  pleasantly  entertained  that  I  wanted  to  stay  in 

On  the  first  Monday  after  the  meeting  of  the  jjj.ick  is  everlasting.  Augustus  “found"  memories  is  that  of  a  day  spent  with  quotations  from  the  English  Bible.  None  ex-  Fulton.  So  when  I  returned  to  their  home,  they 

merican  Board,  an  unusually  large  number  brick  and  left  it  marble  ”  •  but  the  mar-  beloved  pastor  who  writes  the  following.  Al-  ceeded  him  in  his  loyalty  to  the  Scriptures,  naet  me  on  the  varanda  with  a  remonstrance 

!  Congregational  ministers  met  in  their  usual  ^jg  gj  Augustus  has  long  since  vanished,  while  though  it  is  a  private  letter,  there  is  so  much  of  and  to  the  morality  it  enjoins.  They  were  his  against  my  going  home  on  the  morrow,  and  when 
lace,  to  hear  the  report  of  one  of  their  num-  ^j^g  ijj-jgjf  g^ii  survives.”  At  the  touch  of  fire  interest  in  regard  to  the  growth  of  that  sunny  por-  meat  and  drink.  I  used  to  listen  with  amaze-  I  assured  tliem  that  I  must,  they  responded  “  O 

ar,  ^v.  Mr.  Packard  of  Dorchester,  who  was  marble  melts  to  lime ;  while  brick  says  to  the  ^he  great  State  of  the  Pacific,  that  we  give  ment  to  quotations  he  made  from  them,  and  no,  you  uiusn’t !  wo  heard  you  say  that  you  didn’t 

resent  at  the  Board’s  late  meeting.  They  had  flames  “  Blaze  away! '  I  was  born  in  the  flame,  readers.— Ed.  Evan.]  the  accuracy  and  fitness  of  them.  Ho  was  in-  want  to,  and  we  don’t  want  you  to.”  Dear  little 

11  read  and  heard  much  of  course,  but  a  few  and  the  more  of  it'  the  better.”  While  the  Pedro.  Cai.,  oct.  20. 1886.  deed  “  a  Bible  man.”  things !  what  do  they  know  about  the  differences 

tots  and  impressions  from  their  own  repre-  in«.  Brioka  on,!  FinYBono  In  nonn  TB-  w,4.iA  ■  T  oBoii  Boyto  Fn  F^nnKin  Y,nn  And  during  his  years  of  infirmity,  his  mem-  of  the  past?  and  why  should  they  ?  May  the  com- 


building  has  stood  there  now  for  over  one  hun- 


MiPVFffnrq  GKOWTH  ftF  TAlimPlVTl  him  aside.  ed.  caught  me  with  guile.  I  did  not  know  that 

jiAntLLLULB  unuTwn  vr  v^ALirunniA.  blessed  with  many  revivals,  they  had  been  present  at  the  last  evening  service. 

[There  are  few  regions,  either  at  home  or  abroad.  He  was  a  mighty  man  in  the  Scriptures.  I  wliere  In  speaking  to  the  resolutions  of  thanks,  I 


American  Board,  an  unusually  large  number  jjoQjg  brick,  and  left  it  marble  ” ;  but  the  mar- 


present  at  the  Board’s  late  meeting.  They  had  flames  “  Blaze  away!  I  was  born  in  the  flame,  it  to  our  readers.— Ed.  Evan.]  the  accuracy  and  fitness  of  them.  Ho  was  in-  want  to,  and  we  don’t  want  you  to.”  Dear  little 

all  read  and  heard  much  of  course,  but  a  few  and  the  more  of  it'  the  better.”  While  the  Pe^ro.  Cai.,  oct.  20. 1886.  deed  “  a  Bible  man.”  things !  what  do  they  know  about  the  differences 

facts  and  impressions  from  their  own  repre-  .j^orkmen  were  laying  bricks  and  timbers  in  Dear  Dr.  Field:  I  shall  have  to  trouble  you  during  his  years  of  infirmity,  his  mem-  of  the  past?  and  why  should  they  ?  May  the  com- 

sentative  would  be  of  special  interest.  They  walls  of  Carpenters  Hall  for  the  Carpenters  to  change  the  address  of  my  paper  once  more,  ®’’y  retained  its  hold  on  the  very  words  of  the  >ng  pneratlons  bo  as  free  from  all  the  bitterness 

were  gratified  to  learn,  on  so  good  authority,  company  of  the  City  and  County  of  Philadel-  as  I  return  to  Pasadena,  where  I  expect  to  English  Bible,  and  his  delight  in  them  never  of  the  past,  as  are  those  two  young  hearts  which 

toat  no  new  or  questionable  doctrine  was  to  be  ^ia,  whose  property  it  still  is,  the  controversy  make  my  home,  at  least  while  we  remain  on  abated.  It  was  a  most  felicitous  close  to  all  took  ine  into  their  affection !  And  may  the  frater- 

tolerated  by  the  Board;  that  not  more  than  of  the  Revolution  was  rife  and  fiery  from  one  this  coast.  <^be  communications  he  had  by  speech  with  his  "ity  which  we  so  richly  enjoyed  with  old  and  young 

two,  after  the  discussion,  could  be  counted  as  ^  ^ke  land  to  the  other.  The  people  need-  I  am  now  in  my  sixty-fourth  year,  and  in  the  Irteads,  that  he  should  use  the  words  already  ^  that  delightful  home,  and  with  all  the  people  of 

favoring  the  new  probation  theory ;  that  the  ^  of  meeting  to  discuss  the  exigencies  thirty-fourth  of  my  ministry.  Not  a  day  have  ^«®^d  just  as  he  was  dying.  Fulton  be  a  foretaste  of  what  all  Presbyterians 

Prudential  Committee  received  the  approval  the  time.  The  State  House,  two  squares  I  been  without  ministerial  work  since  the  He  was  also  a  great  reader  of  the  best  books,  are  yet  to  enjoy  (in  God  s  own  time)  all  over  this 

of  the  Board  by  a  very  decided  vote,  for  their  farther  west,  was  in  the  hands  of  the  royalists.  Fourth  Presbytery  of  New  York  laid  hands  His  home  was  full  of  an  atmosphere  of  books,  land  Douglas  P.  Putnam. 

caution  and  wisdom  in  the  matter  of  commis-  q^v.  Penn,  chilled  by  the  patriotic  winds  upon  me  the  23d  of  June,  1853.  It  has  been  ''"‘I  t®  1"^®*^  his  children  could  not  exceed  springfleid.Mo..oct.i8,  mi. 
sioning  candidates  holding  the  new  views ;  that  that  swept  over  forest  and  plain,  city  and  vil-  my  work  to  build  churches  and  parsonages,  him  in  his  love  for  books.  - 

this  caution  and  vigilance  were  further  shown  fage,  and  dreading  its  effect  upon  his  position  Four  home  missionary  churches  have  come  to  was  a  noble  man,  greatly  honored  and  Witt  fTiUttS 

in  dropping  from  the  Committee  the  chief  ad-  ^j^^n  the  interests  of  his  sacred  majesty,  self-support  under  my  ministry.  I  have  seen  1®^®^  by  all  who  know  him,  and  gracefully 

vocate  of  the  New  Theology;  and  by  leaving  Qeorge  Third,  could  not  allow  semi-rebellious  the  inside  and  the  outside  of  poverty.  Never  wearing  his  crown  of  gray  hairs  until  he  had  — — 

in  the  hands  of  the  Committee  and  at  their  gatherings  in  State  property,  and  hence  it  was  have  I  turned  aside  for  a  day  to  make  money,  reached  his  four-score  and  five  years.  He  was  The  Intelligencers  correspondent.  Dr.  Za- 
discretion,  the  whole  question  of  calling  a  Carpenters  Hall  that  the  patriots  flocked  to  For  half  of  these  thirty-three  years  my  salary  venerable  patriarch  of  Synod,  few,  if  any,  briskie,  has  been  sampling  the  much  vaunted 
council  in  difficult  cases.  give  expression  to  the  passions  and  emotions  has  not  averaged  more  than  $600.  It  has  nev-  ®I  his  brethren  exceeding  him  in  age,  or  the  cable  news  of  the  dailies  with  no  very  satis- 

After  Mr.  Packard  came  free  discussion,  for  hour.  In  1774  a  town  meeting  appoint-  er  been  more  than  $1000.  I  have  enjoyed  my  length  of  his  service  in  the  Churcli.  factory  result : 

such  a  body  of  ministers  must  talk  and  free  ^  committee  to  wait  on  the  Governor,  and  work  from  its  beginnihg  to  its  close.  I  say  to  H' '®  interesting  here  to  note  the  fact  that  he  xhe  latest  curiosity  of  journalism  is  t'  e  “  spe- 


are  yot  to  enjoy  (in  God’s  own  time)  all  over  this 
land  !  Douglas  P.  Putnam. 

Sprlugfleld,  Mo.,  Oct.  18,  1881. 


The  Intelligencer’s  correspondent.  Dr.  Za- 


.  .  .  .  uuy  SUCH  proeeuuil.  XICIU  tne  VyOIIlIIllliee  OI  tllUl  VUIICJ  ytucic  juu  luuuu  luc  l*yu  '  .  incr  rival  arir.iiBt  nTYnrnrYT-intP  thp  nromiillrt  niiir 

agam  the  quiet  and  counsels  of  the  American  ^^g  ^ity  and  County  of  Philadelphia  took  There  I  have  built  me  a  neat  cottage  on  the  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  m  Morristown  vis-  ‘"^"  “Sisive  J^ws!^  Thesr 


the  City  and  County  of  Philadelphia  took  There  1  nave  Duiit  me  a  neat  cottage  on  the  gets  of  lixelusive  news.  These  dispatches  are 

Board,  or  any  other  Gospel  work,  measures  for  the  assembling  of  a  Provincial  corner  of  Euclid  avenue  and  AiValnut  street,  received  him  pg^ggp^  and  in  the  most  authorita- 

The  Heavenly  Register.  Committee,  which  Committee  met  and  went  in  where  you  will  find  a  welcome  should  you  ever  mto  the  Church.  After  his  dearth  his  faithful  tive  terms,  i  he  writers  are  simply  omniscients. 

In  a  late  number  of  The  Evangelist  was  an  a  body  to  the  Assembly  then  in  session,  and  come  this  way  again.  AYhat  is  not  very  com-  •'Minister  was  the  means  of  leading  his  widow,  miq  speak  not  only  from  behind  the  scenes,  but 

article  by  Dr.  Cuyler,  in  which  he  said :  demanded  the  apiiointment  of  delegates  to  the  mon  in  California,  we  shall  be  able  to  give  you  Johnson,  to  Christ,  and  on  one  oc-  behind  the  throne.  I  have  wondered  at  titnes 

In  it  [ihe  register]  are  enrolled  a  mighty  multi-  coming  Congress.  This  First  American  Con-  a  bedroom  with  a  fireplace,  grate,  and  wood  or  casion  baptized  her  children.  The  substance  whtalier  it  was  Salisbury,  or  the  Prince  of  V\  ales, 

tude,  out  of  many  kindreds,  tongues,  and  nation-  cross  met  in  Carnenterti  Hall  Sent  5  i77A  Of  co  il  fire  of  this  interesting  statement  was  related  by  or  Bismarck,  who  was  revealing  the  secrete  of 

M  al?thi^8  a  majo^trof^Uie  tin^raeViu^  this  Congress  it  was  said :  “  It  is  the  grandest  We  have  been  spending  the  Summer  months  Father  Johnson,  who  had  it  from  his  father.  that^’these^s^iive  ^correspondente  wfi” 

numbered  there,  for  the  Gospel  of  Calvary  is  to  be  and  most  important  Assembly  ever  hold  in  here  by  the  sea,  and  delightful  months  they  mo™— give  us,  with  equal  dogmatism  of  imperial  as- 

no  failure.  If  hell  be  likened  to  a  lake,  then  hea-  America — a  body  of  greater  men,  of  purer  im-  have  been.  Mrs.  Crawford’s  health,  which  ON  THE  FRONT  PORCH.  sertion,  each  having  “  come  directly  from  one 

ven  may  be  likened  to  an  ocean.  pulses,  of  nobler  aims,  more  devoted  patriot-  was  not  very  good,  has  improved  very  much.  Things  about  the  Synods  of  Missouri  U.  S.  speaks  witti  the  highest  authority,”  and 

The  comparison  was  striking,  and  it  set  me  ism  never  met  together  or  crowned  a  nation’s  My  only  fear  is  that  on  returning  to  Pasadena,  and  U.  S.  A.  ’  *  being  “ablj  to  say  without  a  shadow  of  a 

to  thinking.  I  thought  with  what  indecent  annals.”  The  chairs  occupied  by  the  officers  she  may  find  it  not  so  well  suited  to  her  as  the  l  came  home  last  week  full  of  Synod;  yes,  full  moVha^rbSi  amu^ywherTnews 
pei1,inacity  our  Unitarian  friends  had  sought  of  this  Congress  still  stand  on  the  platform,  more  bracing  air  of  the  sea.  The  children,  too,  of  two  of  them,  for  while  we  did  not  see  but  one,  authentic,  to  find  usually  in  the  “Associated 

to  show  up  the  orthodox  as  believing  and  and  those  in  which  Washington  and  his  com-  keep  very  well,  and  have  grown  like  all  Cali-  we  heard  something  of  two.  Inasmuch  as  the  Press  dispatches  ”  the  very  same  information 

teaching  the  final  perdition  of  the  greater  part  peers  sat,  are  around  the  Speaker’s  desk.  At  fornia  products.  moderator’s  opening  sermon  depended  somewhat  which  these  specially  inspired  correspondents 

of  mankind.  Dr.  Cuyler  protests.  A  lake  at  the  opening  of  the  session  of  the  Congress  on  You  would  not  recognize  Pasadena.  Ray-  upon  my  presence,  I  left  home  by  the  Kansas  City,  A^unt  in  our  la,ces,  together  with  a  great  deal 

most  is  diminutive  compared  with  an  ocean,  the  second  day,  an  oppressive  sense  of  the  sol-  mond  Hill,  where  we  went  to  obtain  a  view  of  port  Scott  and  Gulf  road,  on  Monday  morning  at  “®'^®  intelligence. 

Mr.  Barnes  has  a  similar  idea.  At  the  close  of  emnity  of  the  occasion  weighed  down  the  the  valley,  is  crowned  with  a  magnificent  ho-  g  o’clock,  in  order  to  be  present  at  Fulton  on  Tues-  - 

his  extended  and  luminous  notes  on  the  fifth  hearts  of  the  members,  and  after  awhile  the  tel.  Quite  a  village  has  grown  up  around  the  day  evening  at  7  o’clock.  This  roatl  took  me  to  Churchman  comments  on  the  Cincinnati- 

of  Romans,  he  says:  silence  was  broken  by  a  voice  from  a  corner  of  postoffice.  There  are  two  hotels,  three  banks,  Kansas  City  by  Its  main  line  through  Lamar,  Fort  UHrccll  scandal,  which  it  affirms  grows  daily 

Taking  the  race  as  a  whole,  there  is  no  more  the  room,  and  the  eyes  of  the  members  as  they  and  a  number  of  stores.  The  Methodists  have  Scott,  and  Paola,  while  another  arm  of  Ihe  road  more  and  more  scandalous.  It  says  : 

b^ob*t*compar^'wUh  th7mmens^^^  sought  the  Speaker,  found  that  he  was  no  oth-  nearly  completed  a  twenty-five  thousand-dol-  swings  around  to  the  north,  through  Osceola,  Archbishop  Eider,  not  content  with  hisfor- 

shall  be  sav^  by  the  work  of  Christ,  will  be  more  er  than  Patrick  Henry !  With  flashing  eye  and  lar  church  and  parsonage.  The  Presbyterians  Clinton,  and  the  coal  fields  of  western  Missouri,  mer  denials  of  liability  for  the  debts  of  his 

than  the  prisoners  in  a  community  now,  compared  burning  cheek,  he  depicted  the  wrongs  under  are  having  plans  drawn  for  one  to  cost  $20,(100.  and  joins  the  main  line  again  at  Olathe  This  Pri3deccs8or,  knowingly  contracted  in  the  name 

with  the  number  of  peaceful  and  virtuous  ciiizeus.  which  his  country  bent,  sayintr:  “Government  The  Baptists  have  a  building  completed  which  has  built  about  five  hundred  miles  of  new  of  the  Church  of  which  he  was  one  of  the  chief 

In  his  famous  sermon,  “  The  Government  of  is  dissolved!  Where  are  your  landmarks,  your  cost  $10,000.  Lots  out  in  that  open  country  lines  in  the  past  live  years,  and  is  a  great  factor  in  cS’^Tt7te”in 'fotemn 

God  Desirable,”  Dr.  Lyman  Beecher  has  a  boundaries  of  colonies?  We  are  in  a  state  of  which  you  rode  over,  are  selling  at  $40  a  front  the  developm*-nt  of  Southern  Missouri.  Stopping  off  its  guard  as  to  the  issue  on  which  it  has  so 

passage  equally  clear  and  explicit,  from  which  nature.  Sir,  all  lines  are  gone,  and  all  Ameri-  foot!  When  you  were  here  the  ground  could  over  night  at  Kansas  City  I  could  not  help  feeling  soon  to  pass  judgment,  and  to  clieat  the  public 

I  quote:  ca  is  one  mass.  Virginians,  Pennsylvanians,  have  been  bought  for  two  or  three  hundred  the  turmoil  of  excitement  into  which  that  rushing  into  the  idea  that  the  unfortunate  victims  of 

It  seems  to  be  the  imagination  of  some  that  the  New  Yorkers,  are  no  more!  I  am  not  a  Vir-  dollars  an  acre.  Land  which  was  then  selling  young  city  is  just  now  plunged  by  its  real  estate  h*®  predecessor’s  culpable  negligence,  to  call  it 
kingdom  of  darkness  will  be  as  vast  and  populous  ginian,  I  am  an  American !  ”  Then  they  bow-  for  $40,  is  now  selling  for  $400  to  $600  an  acre !  boom  its  new  railroad  schemes  (their  newspapers  ®®  ^‘“rsher  name,  were  in  the  position  only  of 

ed.heheadandwerele<iinpr«ycr.otl.eC.od  AU  those  orcharia  aad  jdneyanUare  boi„B  cut  „.,e  •uuh,„„  of  •■.u.pplnu  th;,r  Bnge„  Jay  SZa^^a'l^uTa^Sk^M  .la'i 

or  Revelation.  .  .  .  How  vast  soever  the  kingdom  of  nations.  Of  the  papers  sent  out  by  this  Con-  up  into  city  lots.  In  fact,  it  looks  to  me  as  Gould  s  face,  because  he  is  credited  with  saying  chance  of  its  not  coming  to  grief  and  causing 


of  this  interesting  statement  was  related  by  ®*'  Bismarck,  wiio  was  revealing  the  secrete  of 
Father  Johnson,  who  had  it  from  his  father.  cabinete,  and  forecasting  the  future.  Ihe  fun 

18  that  these  respective  correspondents  will 
--  give  us,  with  equal  dogmatism  of  imperial  as- 

ON  THE  FRONT  PORCH.  sertion,  each  having  “come  directly  from  one 

o  m.-  U..VC.  A  4,  TTo  speaks  witti  the  highest  authority,”  and 

Some  Things  about  the  S^ods  of  Missouri,  U.  S.  being  “ablj  to  say  without  a  sliadow  of  a 

„  ,  ...  doubt,”  precisely  contrary  reports.  And  even 

I  came  home  last  week  full  of  Synod ;  yes,  full  more  have  I  been  amused,  where  news  lias  been 


One  more  declaration,  and  that  from  the  aider  their  decency,  firmness,  and  wisdom,  you 
sturdiest  of  Scotchmen,  Dr.  Thomas  Guthrie,  cannot  but  respect  their  cause,  and  wish  to 


Villa.  Trains  run  regularly,  and  are  crowded,  the  quiet  town  of  Fulton  in  safety.  This  long  ride  , 

I  often  ask.  Is  it  not  all  a  bubble,  which  will  makes  one  feel  the  bigness  of  this  goodly  State  of  ,  Governor  of  the  State,  holding 


views  that  he  said : 


master  States  of  the  world,  for  solidity  of  rea 


come  iiuiu  mu.uu-  room  left.  Indeed  If  we  naa  only  juoo  more  personal  reputation,  enhanced  by  the  people’s 

facturing,  no  farming  worth  the  name— no-  square  miles  of  territory,  we  could  take  in  all  six  regard  for  his  high  position,  and  afterward  he 


My  belief  is  that  in  the  end  there  will  be  a  vast-  force  of  sagacity,  and  wisdom  of  conclu-  thing,  in  fact,  to  produce  an  income.  But  so  of  the  New  England  States  and  not  try  much  ei-  should  be  unable  to  repay  the  depositors,  who 

JfulTuf’'  ^rthlTgo7rnm«nt^‘'v!l?i!^^^^  8‘on  under  a  complication  of  difficult  circum-  long  as  the  tide  of  immigration  continues,  and  ther.  And  as  for  old  England,  we  could  put  it  all  w(juld  pretend  that  the  State  and  county  prop- 

that  be  where  more  than  half  the  subjects  were  in  stances,  no  nation  nor  body  of  men  can  stand  the  immigrants  are  of  the  class  who  have  mo-  within  our  boundaries  and  have  15,000  square  ®*^!^be^^8^are*n<rtpar^lri^  Had  th^Gov 

prison  ?  I  cannot  believe  that  the  government  of  in  preference  to  the  general  Congress  at  Phil-  ney,  all  will  be  well.  Many  have  made  for-  miles  to  throw  away.  Scotland  we  could  take  in,  qj.  aforesaid  been  an  absolute  ruler  as  Arch- 

God  will  be  like  that.  adelphia.  The  histories  of  Greece  and  l^me  tunes  in  the  rise  of  real  estate,  and  had  I  been  and  cry  for  another  just  like  it,  and  then  have  bishop  Purcell  virtually  was,  as  -every  Roman 

Dr.  Cuyler  will  see  that  I  have  put  him  in  give  us  nothing  equal  to  it.”  able  to  reconcile  speculation  with  preaching,  some  little  territory  to  give  away.  bishop,  weU-nigh  every  Roman  priest  in  Amer- 

good  company ;  and  who  but  such  as  he  and  ^.fter  the  passage  of  the  Declaration  of  Inde-  I  have  been  among  the  number.  But  I  ^.s  for  our  Synod,  we  have  222  churches,  148  jea  virtually  is,  and  proffered  himself  as  swur- 

thoy  may  be  trusted  to  guide  our  faith  and  nendence  and  when  Congress  met  in  Inde-  have  no  ground  of  complaint.  The  Lord  has  ministers,  and  14,000  church  members,  and  with  by  for  the  proper  investment  of  the  depositors’ 

hope  along  the  track  of  prophecy  and  promise  pendence’Hall,  the  great  committees  continued  dealt  very  bountifully  with  me.  us.  as  with  all  the  other  Stetes  and  Territories  west  “oSdstn'Se^m^onU^^^ 

as  they  relate  to  human  salvation  ?  Can  we  hold  their  meetings  in  Carpenters  Hall.  I  have  not  written  this  for  publication,  but  of  the  Mississippi,  the  great  cry  is  for  more  minis-  ]y  State  would  have  been  responsible  for 

not  even  see  the  Scripturalness  of  their  view  in  When  the  British  took  possession  of  the  city  thinking  that  from  having  spent  some  days  in  ters.  I  note  that  the  Home  Board  last  May  gave  the  payment  of  both  principal  and  interest.  As 

the  promise  that  Christ  “shall  have  the  hea-  1772,  they  quartered  soldiers,  in  this  hall  the  neighborhood  of  Pasadena,  you  might  feel  reports  from  twelve  Synods,  all  but  two  of  which  ,  it  happens,  no  Governor  of  any  State  in  the 

then  for  His  inheritance,  and  the  uttermost  amused  themselves  with  shooting  bullets  interested  in  hearing  of  the  progress  made  are  west  of  the  Mississippi,  making  urgent  pleas  Union  is  thus  absolute,  nor  are  the  people  so 

parts  of  the  earth  for  His  possession  ”  ?  and  in  through  the  weather-vane  on  the  cupola.  since.  150  more  men  to  occupy  fields  that  are  already  '  awe  smitten  by  the  giffiernatorial  personality^ 

this,  that  “  He  shall  see  of  the  travail  of  His  By-and-by  the  war  was  over,  the  Government  I  cannot  tell  you  how  much  we  enjoyed  your  open.  From  the  Minutes  of  the  Assembly  it  ap- 1  ®‘‘  so  superetitiously  affected  by  his  dignity,  as 
soul  and  be  satisfied  ”?  formed.  Years  passed,  and  the  Old  Articles  of  Letters  from  the  South.  Tennessee  is  my  na-  pears  that  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United  ,  ^  ^““jJ'bUihop  Purcell  Toweve?*it  w7far  oth^ 

Temperaaca  CauM  Moving.  Confederation  had  worn  out.  Everything  was  tive  State.  All  you  said  of  her  is  true.  I  trost  States  of  America  organized  a  new  church  every  erwise.  Like  every  Roman  bishop,  he  claimed 

It  is  gratifying  to  see  that  while  politics  and  going  to  wrack.  The  foundations  were  giving  the  day  is  not  distant  when  all  wounds  will  be  wo  days  throughout  the  past  year  and  a  little  1  to  represent  the  Church,  and  to  speak  for  it  in 

party  heat  are  contesting  the  field.  Temperance  way,  and  the  roof  falling  in.  “  The  people  are  ’  healed,  and  we  shall  love  as  brethren.  To  this  more ;  and  yet  we  ordained  only  one  minister  in  I  his  own  person.  As  such  he  was  the  absolute 


ruler  of  his  flock,  and  as  such  was  implicitly 
trusted  by  them.  As  the  representative  of  the 
Church,  therefore,  as  the  Church  herself,  he 
gathered  in  their  savings,  and  when  they  were 
not  otherwise  misapplied,  with  them  built  chur¬ 
ches  and  endowed  convents,  which  are  now 
flourishing  at  the  expense  of  the  unfortunate 
depositors.  Wherefore  their  demand  that  Arch¬ 
bishop  Elder,  as  the  successor  in  a  dignity  that 
never  comes  to  an  end,  and  the  absolute  heaii 
of  a  corporation— the  corporation  itself — that 
legally  never  dies,  is  bound  by  the  acts  of  his 
predecessor.  That  being  the  case,  the  corpora¬ 
tion  aforesaid  is  bound  to  restitution  ;  and  if 
Archbishop  Elder  has  any  sense  either  of  mo¬ 
rality  or  of  righteousness,  he  will  surrender  his 
own  episcopal  income  (of  course  leaving  himself 
enougli  to  live  on  and  to  pay  his  necessary  di¬ 
ocesan  expenses) ;  will  sell  those  churches, 
chapels,  and  convents  which  have  been  built 
out  of  the  sweat  and  blood  of  his. poor  people  ; 
will  disendow  them,  even  the  See  itself,  if  need¬ 
ful  ;  and  will  leave  no  stone  unturned  till  he 
has  satisfied  the  creditors  of  tlie  diocese  in  full. 
Sacrifice  is  an  essential  principle  of  restitution, 
and  if  Archbishop  Elder  refuses  to  make  that 
sacrifice,  he  must  be  content  to  outface,  if  he 
can,  the  unsavory  reputation  of  being  not  only 
a  repudiator  of  his  just  debts,  but  also  a  preach¬ 
er  of  the  devil’s  gospel  of  embezzlement. 

The  Christian  Advocate  is  inclined  to  with¬ 
draw  its  support  from  a  proposed  innovation, 
as  will  be  seen  : 

A  correspondent  opposes  the  view  of  Th© 
Lutheran  Observer  and  The  Worcester  Spy, 
which  we  indorsed,  concerning  the  propriety 
of  celebrating  Thanksgiving  Day  in  October, 
and  he  does  so  with  much  force. 

We  quote  his  language  :  “  I  wish  to  speak  a 
word  for  the  farmers  of  North,  South,  East, 
and  West.  I  believe  a  large  majoritv  would 
say  let  Thanksgiving  Day  remain  where  it  is 
now  fixed  by  a  law  of  usage  and  common-sense 
—the  last  Thursday  in  November.  October  is 
one  of  the  very  busiest  months  for  the  farmer ; 
gathering  his  fruit,  thrashing  his  grain,  husk¬ 
ing  his  corn,  and  securing  his  vegetables  be¬ 
fore  bleak  November  comes.  But  the  strong¬ 
est  reason  of  all  is  that  turkeys  are  not  fit  for 
market  in  October,  and  it  is  the  best  market 
farmers  have  for  poultry  in  the  year — I  mean 
as  a  rule — and  how  could  editors  and  ministers 
go  home  from  the  Thanksgiving  meeting  and 
see  no  roast  turkey, on  the  table?” 

If  these  considerations  are  true,  it  would  go 
far  toward  leading  us  to  retract  our  indorse¬ 
ment  of  the  change.  'I'he  farmers  are  the  most 
numerous  class  in  the  country,  most  closely 
connected  with  the  fruits  of  the  earth,  and 
make  the  most  of  the  festive  part  of  Thanks¬ 
giving.  If  October  is  one  of  the  busiest  months. 
Thanksgiving  Day  should  be  postponed.  Anil 
as  for  the  turkeys,  an  American  Thanksgiving 
dinner  to  be  bereft  of  a  turkey — our  really  na¬ 
tional  bird — would  be  a  loss  indeed ! 

The  Independent  refers  to  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  cases  on  record,  just  now  decided 
by  the  Court  of  Appeals  of  this  State : 

Some  years  ago  a  Mr.  Walton  Dwight,  who 
at  the  time  was  financially  bankrupt,  sought  to 
obtain  insurance  upon  his  life  to  the  amount  of 
four  hundred  thousand  dollars,  and  actually 
did  obtain  such  insurance  to  the  amount  of  two 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars.  He  had 
to  borrow  the  money  with  which  to  pay  the 
first  quarter’s  premiums,  and  before  the  second 
quarter’s  premiums  became  due,  he  suddenly 
died  under  very  suspicious  circumstances,  after 
having  made  a  will  which  indicated  that  this 
large  amount  of  insurance  was  procured  with 
fraudulent  intention.  The  insurance  compa¬ 
nies  contended  that  he  had  deliberately  com¬ 
mitted  suicide  in  pursuance  of  a  scheme  of 
fraud,  and  refused  to  pay  the  insurance  on  his 
life.  His  executors  brought  a  suit  against  the 
Germania  Life  Insurance  Company,  which  was 
decided  against  the  company  as  a  test  case. 
The  company  then  carried  the  case  to  the 
Court  of  Appeals  of  this  State,  and  that  Court 
has  reversed  the  decision  of  the  Court  below, 
and  ordered  a  new  trial.  The  circumstances 
point  very  strongly  to  the  supposition  that 
Dwight,  at  the  time  of  procuring  this  large 
amount  of  insurance  on  his  life  in  favor  of  his 
family,  had  the  deliberate  intention  of  com¬ 
mitting  suicide^  and  that  in  pursuance  of  this 
intention  he  did  thereafter  commit  suicide. 
This  seems  to  be  the  view  taken  by  the  Court 
of  Appeals.  'J  he  case,  upon  this  supposition, 
is  a  most  extraordinary  one.  It  is  that  of  a 
man  perpetrating  a  gross  fraud,  involving  his 
own  death  in  its  consummation,  and  that,  too, 
by  his  own  hands,  as  the  means  of  financial 
benefit  to  his  family.  One  would  suppose  this 
hardly  possible,  yet  such  seems  to  have  been 
the  fact  in  the  case  of  Walton  Dwight. 

The  Examiner  says  that  a  good  deal  of  in¬ 
terest  was  excited  some  time  ago  by  the  con¬ 
test  which  arose  between  Mr.  Theodore  Thomas 
and  the  Musical  Union  : 

This  Union,  which  is  composed  of  the  profes¬ 
sional  musicians  of  the  city,  has  a  by-law  by 
which  no  one  cun  be  admitted  to  membeiship 
until  he  has  been  in  this  country  for  six  months. 
We  suppose  the  purpose  of  this  provision  was 
to  discourage  the  advent  of  rivals  from  foreign 
oountri*  8,  for  musicians  who  depend  on  their 
profession  for  a  living,  cannot  as  a  rule,  afford 
to  emigrate  to  a  country  where  they  will  be 
obliged  to  live  in  idleness  the  first  half  year. 

Now  Mr.  Thomas  wanted  a  skilful  oboe  play¬ 
er.  There  was  not  one  to  be  had  in  the  United 
States  wlio  was  able  to  fill  the  position,  and  so 
one  was  brought  over  from  aliroad.  At  once 
the  Musical  Union  were  up  in  arms.  The 
new  oboe  player  was  nobody’s  rival,  and  was 
interfering  with  nobody,  and  was  doing  work 
that  nobody  else  could*  do,  but  there  was  the 
by-law,  the  majesty  of  which  must  be  sustained, 
and  so  the  Union  fined  the  members  of  the 
I  orchestra  for  pl.iying  with  him.  Alter  paying 
several  fines  for  his  musicians,  Mr.  Thomas 
found  that  it  was  becoming  rather  monotonous, 
and  so  he  obtained  a  temporary  injunction,  re¬ 
straining  the  Union  from  enforcing  tlieir  by-law. 
This  injunction  has  just  been  made  permanent 
by  J  udge  Potter,  and  Mr.  Thomas’  victory  is 
complete.  The  ground  of  the  decision  is  that 
the  by-law  is  contrary  to  public  policy,  and  is 
in  restraint  of  trade,  and  therefore  unlawful. 
There  is  much  to  rejoice  over  in  this  outcome 
of  the  matter.  There  are  bounds  beyond  which 
license  cannot  go,  even  in  a  free  country. 

The  Baptist  Weekly  is  attracted  by  the  de¬ 
scriptive  terms  “  steady  and  generous,”  ajiplied 
to  one  of  its  churches  which  recently  celebrat¬ 
ed  its  jubilee  year : 

“  Steady  and  generous  ”  giving,  we  are  in- 
!  dined  to  believe,  has  had  much  to  do  with  the 
j  constant  prosperity  and  delightful  unity  and 
affection  which  has  marked  the  history  of  this 
;  fiftv-year-old  church.  They  have  freely  given 
and  freely  received.  The  church  has  been  bless¬ 
ed  richly  by  successive  revivals  and  glorious 
harvests  of  souls.  Few,  very  few  churches,  can 
I  contemplate  a  history  of  half  a  century  filled 
with  so  much  to  excite  gratitude,  praise,  and 
rejoicing,  and  having  so  little  to  awaken  shame 
and  regret.  “  Steady  and  generous  ”  are  words 
full  of  meaning  when  used  to  describe  the  way 
in  which  individuals  or  churches  contribute 
for  the  Lord’s  cause.  They  indicate  a  type  of 
character  pleasing  to  men  and  approved  of 
God — intelligent,  unselfiish,  reliable,  and  benefi¬ 
cent.  _ 

The  Jewish  Messenger  thus  expresses  itself 
touching  one  of  the  candidates  for  Mayor  of 
New  York : 

Mr.  Henry  George,  not  satisfied  with  carry¬ 
ing  in  his  train  a  few  Episcopalian  ministers 
and  one  or  two  Catholic  priests,  seems  bent  on 
boldly  claiming  Moses  as  forerunner  and  apos¬ 
tle.  We  are  grateful  for  his  commendation  of 
the  Mosaic  commonwealth,  but  must  dissent 
from  his  view  as  to  the  identity  of  the  land 
laws  of  Moses  and  the  land  theories  of  Mr. 
George.  Nor  do  we  think  that  Jewish  voters 
who  own  real  estate  on  Manhattan  Island  will 
cry  “  George  ”  and  let  slip  their  ballots  in  his 
box,  because  of  Mr.  George’s  undisguised  ad¬ 
miration  for  Moses. 
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PETER  RESTORED. 


The  Tje88on  :  John  xxi.  4-19. 

I.  But  wben  the  morning  was  now  come.  Jesus  stood  on 
the  shore :  but  the  disciples  knew  not  that  It  was  Jesus 

5.  Then  Jesus  salth  unto  them,  Children,  have  ye  any 
meat  ?  They  answered  him,  No. 

6.  And  he  said  unto  them.  Cast  the  net  on  the  rleht  side 
of  the  ship,  and  ye  shall  find.  They  cast  therefore,  and 
BOW  they  were  notable  to  draw  It  for  the  m  ultltude  of  fishes. 

7.  Therefore  that  disciple  whom  Jesus  loved  salth  unto 
Peter,  It  Is  the  Lord  Now  when  8lmon  Peter  heard  that  It 
was  the  Lord,  he  girt  his  fisher’s  coat  unto  him  (tor  he  was 
naked),  and  did  cast  himself  Into  the  sea. 

8.  And  the  other  disciples  came  In  a  little  ship  (for  they 
were  not  far  from  land,  but  as  it  were  two  hundred  cubits)  -, 
dragging  the  net  with  fishes. 

9  As  soon  then  as  they  were  come  to  land,  they  saw  a  fire 
of  coals  there,  and  fish  laid  thereon,  anri  bread. 

10.  Jesus  salth  unto  them.  Bring  of  the  fish  which  ye 
have  now  caught. 

II.  Simon  Peter  went  up,  and  drew  the  net  to  land  full  of 
great  fishes,  an  hundred  and  fifty  and  three :  and  for  all 
there  were  so  many,  yet  was  not  the  net  broken. 

12.  Jesus  salth  unto  them.  Come  and  dine.  And  none  of. 
the  disciples  durst  ask  him.  Who  art  thou  ?  knowing  that 
it  was  the  Lord. 

13.  Jesus  then  cometh,  and  taketh  bread,  and  glveth 
them,  and  fish  likewise. 

14.  This  Is  now  the  third  time  that  Jesus  shewed  himself 
to  his  disciples,  after  that  he  was  risen  from  the  deni. 

15.  So  when  they  had  dined,  Jesus  salth  to  Simon  Peter, 
Simon,  son  of  Jonas,  lovest  thou  me  more  than  these  ?  He 
salth  unto  him.  Tea,  Lord;  thou  knowest  that  I  love  thee. 
He  salth  unto  him.  Feed  my  lambs. 

16.  He  salth  to  him  again  the  second  time.  Simon,  son  of 
Jonas,  lovest  thou  me?  He  salth  unto  him.  Yea,  Lord; 
thou  knowest  that  I  love  thee.  He  said  unto  him.  Feed  my 
sheep 

17.  He  said  unto  him  the  third  time,  Simon,  son  of  Jonas, 
lovest  thou  me  ?  Peter  was  grieved  because  he  ‘aid  unto 
him  the  third  time,  Lovest  thou  me  ?  And  be  said  unto 
him.  Lord,  thou  knowecft  all  things;  thou  knowest  that  I 
love  thee.  Jesus  salth  unto  him.  Feed  my  sheep. 

18.  Verily,  verily,  I  say  unto  thee,  when  thou  wast  young, 
thou  glrdedst  thyself,  and  walkedst  whither  thou  wouldest: 
but  when  thou  sbalt  be  old,  thou  shalt  stretch  forth  thy 
hands,  and  another  shall  gird  thee,  and  carry  thee  whither 
thou  wouldest  not. 

19.  This  spake  he,  signifying  by  what  death  he  should 
glorify  Ood.  And  when  he  had  spoken  this,  be  salth  unto 
him.  Follow  me. 

By  ABBOTT  E.  KITTEEDGE,  D  D. 

Golden  Text.— “fle  sailh  unto  him,  Feed  my 
lambs  "—John  xxi.  15. 

This  lessoD  .should  begin  at  the  first  verse, 
for  only  in  this  way  can  the  class  understand 
fully  this  beautiful  historical  painting,  not 
only  beautiful  in  itself,  but  also  in  the  precious 
truths  which  it  teaches  every  disciple. 

Now  in  the  first  three  verses  we  have  these 
facts:  Several  days  had  elapsed  since  the  dis¬ 
ciples  saw  their  Master  and  received  His  ben¬ 
ediction  of  peace  in  Jerusalem.  In  accord¬ 
ance  with  His  command,  they  have  returned 
to  Galilee  (Matt,  xxviii.  7,  10,  16;  1  Cor.  xv.  6), 
and  we  find  them  resuming  their  old  avocation 
of  fishing.  Their  reason  for  doing  this  was 
certainly  not  to  make  money  as  a  business,  for 
they  had  been  anointed  by  the  Holy  Ghost  to 
be  fishers  of  men.  There  are  two  very  proba¬ 
ble  explanations  of  the  words  “  I  go  a-fishing  ”  : 
first,  they  were  waiting  for  the  manifestation 
of  their  Lord,  and  they  did  not  wish  to  be  idle, 
but  were  happier  when  at  work;  and  second, 
it  may  be  that  they  did  not  wish  to  burden 
others  with  their  support,  and  so  they  fished 
that  they  might  be  able  to  remunerate  those 
with  whom  they  lived  for  a  few  days. 

There  has  been  a  good  deal  of  conjecture  as 
to  who  are  referred  to  in  the  words  “And  two 
other  of  His  disciples,”  and  the  reason  why 
John  does  not  give  their  names.  The  most 
natural  explanation,  I  think,  is  that  these  two 
brethren  were  not  of  the  Apostolic  circle,  and 
yet  were  disciples  of  Jesus. 

The  fishing  was  not  a  success.  Although 
these  men  were  acquainted  with  the  best 
places  in  the  lake  for  catching  fish,  and  had 
followed  the  business  from  boyhood,  yet  they 
caught  nothing,  and  the  morning  dawned  up¬ 
on  seven  discouraged  men,  who  were  ready  to 
abandon  their  w’ork  and  steer  their  boat  to  the 
shore.  Now  it  was  not  surely  an  accident 
that  their  labors  were  so  fruitless,  for  the 
night  was  the  best  season  for  fishing,  and 
those  who  threw  the  net  were  skilled  in  the 
art ;  but  this  unexpected  failure  w’as  by  Diviue 
direction,  as  a  prelpde  to  the  glorious  miracle 
which  followed.  One  earnest  writer  says  that 
this  failure  of  the  disciples  was  “a  symbol  of 
the  utter  failure  of  the  fishers  of  men  without 
Christ.”  But  this  mode  of  reasoning  is  far¬ 
fetched  and  unwise.  It  is  true  that  Christ  was 
not  with  His  disciples,  but  this  was  through 
no  fault  of  theirs;  and  as  they  fished,  they 
had  a  strong  and  joyful  hope  in  Him  as  their 
risen  Lord.  This  failure  is  rather  a  symbol  of 
the  apparent  and  temporary  Iruitlessness  by 
which  God  sometimes  tries  His  believing  chil¬ 
dren  —  a  fruitlessness  always  followed  by  a 
glad  surprise  of  glorious  success. 

Verse  4.  “But  when  the  morning  was  now 
come,  Jesus  stood  on  the  shore.”  At  the  very 
moment  when  they  had  given  up  all  hope  of 
any  success,  then  Jesus  appeared  on  the  shore. 
He  always  comes  to  His  people  at  just  the  right 
moment.  When  we  have  given  up  all  faith  in 
ourselves,  and  know  not  what  to  do,  then 
Jesus  appears  on  the  shore,  and  reveals  His 
sufiBcient  grace.  He  may  try  us,  and  may 
let  us  come  to  the  brink  of  despair;  but  He 
never  suffers  us  to  go  over  the  brink.  “  Jeho- 
vah-jireh,”  the  Lord  will  provide. 

“  But  the  disciples  knew  not  that  it  was 
Jesus.”  It  was  very  early  in  the  morning.  A 
mist  hung  over  the  lake,  and  they  could  only 
discern  the  form  of  a  stranger  standing  on  the 
beach.  The  Lord  is  always  near  His  Church, 

*  and  when  we  are  tried  by  disappointment  or 
affliction.  He  stands  on  the  shore,  watching  us 
in  infinite  love  and  sympathy.  But  too  often 
we  do  not  recognize  Him.  Sometimes  we  are 
so  engrossed  in  our  own  grief,  that  we  do  not 
even  look  for  Him;  yet  He  is  there  all  the 
time. 

Verse  5.  “Then  jJesus  saith  unto  them.  Chil¬ 
dren,  have  ye  any  meat  ?  They  answered  Him, 
No.”  He  called  them  children  because  He 
loved  them ;  it  was  a  word  of  endearment,  as 
in  John  xiii.  33,  and  as  the  beloved  Apostle 
used  it  in  his  Epistle  (1  John  ii.  18);  but  they 
did  not  recognize  their  Master  even  then,  and 
they  supposed  that  it  was  some  stranger  who 
felt  an  interest  in  their  success. 

Verse  6.  “And  He  said  unto  them.  Cast  the 
net  on  the  right  side  of  the  ship,  and  ye  shall 
find.  They  cast  therefore,  and  now  they  were 
not  able  to  draw  it  for  the  multitude  of  fishes.” 
They  did  not  even  now  recognize  Him,  as  we 
know  from  the  following  verse,  but  the  stranger 
on  the  shore  spoke  with  such  positiveness  of  di¬ 
rection  that  they  obeyed  Him,  not  probably 
with  any  faith  that  they  would  be  successful, 
but  as  a  kind  of  forlorn  hope,  leading  them  to 
make  one  more  effort.  There  is,  I  think,  a 
very  precious  lesson  for  us  in  the  fact  that  Je¬ 
sus  did  not  direct  them  to  use  a  new  net,  one 
which  He  had  provided  for  them,  but  it  was 
the  same  old  net  with  which  they  had  made  so 
many  failures,  but  now  thrown  by  divine  direc¬ 
tion,  it  enclosed  a  multitude  of  fishes.  So  Je 
BUS  to-day  works  through  human  instrumen¬ 
talities,  works  through  our  lips,  our  hands, 
our  feet,  the  old  nets  which  once  never  caught 
anything  for  Him,  but  now  if  under  His  direc¬ 
tion,  can  hccomplish  miracles  in  saving  souls. 

“  Take  myself,  and  let  me  be 
Consecrated,  Lord,  to  Thee.” 

Verse  7.  “Therefore  that  disciple  whom 
Jesus  loved  saith  unto  Peter,  It  is  the  Lord. 
Now  when  Simon  Peter  heard  that  it  was  the 
Lord,  he  girt  his  fisher’s  coat  unto  him,  for  he 
was  naked,  and  did  cast  himself  into  the  sea.” 
"We  are  not  to  understand,  in  their  literal 
sense,  the  words  “for  he  was  naked,”  but  that 
he  had  removed  his  outer  clothing,  leaving 
only  the  garment  worn  next  to  the  skin ;  and 
now  before  throwing  himself  into  the  sea,  he 
put  on  his  fisher’s  coat,  fastening  it  tight 
about  him  with  a  girdle  or  belt.  In  this  verse 


we  see  the  peculiar  characteristics  of  these  two  spoken  in  a  grieved  tone,  because  Jesus  seemed 
disciples  brought  out  in  striking  contrast,  as  to  doubt  His  Apostle’s  sincerity.  How  many 
in  their  visit  to  the  empty  sepulchre,  when  of  the  readers  of  The  Evangelist  could  answer 
John,  though  outrunning  Peter,  stood  at  the  as  Simon  Peter  did  ?  Are  we  showing  by  our 
entrance,  while  the  latter  rushed  in,  eager  to  lives  day  by  day  that  we  love  Him  dearly  ? 
see  for  himself  within  the  tomb.  So  here  each  |  “Feed  My  lambs."  Jesus  mentioned  the 
disciple  is  in  advance  of  the  other:  John,  with  lambs  first,  and  so  He  placed  His  divine  ap¬ 
his  more  tender,  more  sensitive  love,  has  the  proval  on  the  Sunday-school  work  as  well  on 
first  recognition ;  while  Peter,  with  ardent  en-  the  home  training  of  the  little  ones.  This  was 
thusiasm,  first  plunges  into  the  sea  to  go  to  in  beautiful  harmony  with  the  interest  He  raan- 
hisLord.  “The  tenderest  love  has  the  first  ifested,  when  on  earth,  in  children,  taking  them 
and  surest  instinct  of  the  object  beloved  ” ;  but  up  in  His  arms,  and  blessing  them.  The  word 
Peter  stands  as  the  representative  of  that .“  lambs  ”  here  may  also  refer  to  young  converts 
quick,  earnest  activity  which  is  indispensable  who  have  just  been  born  into  the  divine  life, 
to  a  strong,  successful  Church.  |  Now  there  are  two  precious  thoughts  in  con- 

Verse  8.  “And  the  other  disciples  came  in  a  '  nection  with  the  words  “  Feed  My  lambs,  feed 


little  ship  (for  they  were  not  far  from  land,  but 
as  it  were,  two  hundred  cubits),  dragging  the 
net  with  fishes.”  Two  hundred  cubits  would 
be  one  hundred  yards,  three  hundred  feet, 


My  sheep.” 

1.  We  cannot  care  for  the  fiock  of  God  with¬ 
out  an  intense  love  to  Christ.  You  sometimes 
hear  it  said  of  a  preacher  “He  is  a  splendid 


We  may  well  suppose  that  they  rowed  with  all  j  preacher,  but  he  is  cold,  and  so  does  not  draw 
their  strength,  in  their  longing  to  reach  their  |  hearts  to  him.”  But  the  laborer  for  Christ  has 
Master,  but  they  did  not  let  go  of  the  net,  for  !  no  business  to  be  cold,  and  such  a  man  must 

'  always  be  a  failure.  Only  intense  earnestness, 
born  in  a  passionate  love,  will  ever  win  souls 
to  the  Saviour,  and  this  love  is  kindled  at  the 
heart  of  Him  who  so  loved  a  dying  world. 

2.  The  lambs  and  the  sheep  need  to  be  fed  ; 
not  amused  or  entertained,  but  fed  and  so  nour 
ished  and  built  up  in  spiritual  health  and  vigor. 

And  there  is  one  other  thought,  viz :  that  this 
blessed  work  of  feeding  the  fiock  is  the  duty 
and  privilege  of  every  teacher  as  well  as  every 
preacher,  and  it  can  also  be  brought  home  to 
every  Christian  father  and  mother,  who  are 
bound  to  feed  the  little  ones  with  divine  provi¬ 
sions,  so  that  the  spiritual  shall  develop  with 
the  physical  and  mental. 

In  the  18th  verse  Jesus  prophesied  to  Peter 
his  future  life,  especially  his  martyrdom  for 
Christ’s  sake.  In  the  19th  verse  He  leaves  with 
His  loving  and  dearly  loved  Apostle,  the  injunc¬ 
tion  “  Follow  Me.”  What  is  it  to  follow  Jesus  ? 
Not  simply  to  profess  His  name,  or  to  attend 
the  worship  of  the  sanctuary,  but  we  follow 
Him  when  we  imitate  His  sinlessness,  when  we 
obey  His  commands,  when,  like  Him,  we  make 
our  lives  a  benediction  to  others,  and  above  all, 
when  we  seek  to  lift  up  out  of  sin  and  darkness 
into  the  Eternal  life  and  truth,  those  who  are 
the  captives  of  Satan. 

May  God  bless  this  closing  lesson  in  this  rich 
Gospel  to  all  of  your  class,  and  to  your  own 
heart ! 


Jesus  had  bade  them  cast  it  on  the  right  side 
of  the  ship,  and  they  were  eager  to  show  Him 
the  fruits  of  their  obedience  to  His  command. 

“They  were  not  far  from  the  land.”  Our 
service  here  for  Jesus  is  never  far  from  the 
heavenly  land,  never  far  from  the  seeing  Jesus 
face  to  face.  This  thought  should  be  an  in¬ 
spiration  to  greater  faithfulness  and  more  joy¬ 
ous  working. 

Verse  9.  “As  soon  then  as  they  were  come 
to  land,  they  saw  a  fire  of  coals  there,  and  fish 
laid  thereon,  and  bread.”  There  have  been 
many  theories  advanced  to  explain  this  pre¬ 
pared  breakfast,  prepared  before  the  disciples 
reached  the  shore,  and  so  the  fish  could  not 
have  been  those  which  they  had  caught.  Some 
of  these  theories  are 

1.  Peter  reached  Jesus  long  enough  before 
the  other  disciples  to  have  kindled  the  fire  and 
cooked  the  fish.  Yes;  but  if  this  w-ere  con¬ 
ceivable,  which  it  is  not,  where  did  he  obtain 
the  fish  for  the  meal  ? 

2.  Some  other  fishermen,  perhaps  personal 
friends  of  Jesus,  provided  the  fish  and  bread. 
Of  course  this  is  possible,  but  not  probable,  for 
no  hint  is  given  of  any  such  fact,  and  the  hour 
was  very  early. 

3.  It  was  a  miracle  by  Him  who  turned  the 
water  into  wine  when  wine  was  needed,  and 
fed  the  thousands  with  bread  created  super- 
naturally.  This  is  the  most  natural  solution 
of  the  question :  the  feast  was  wholly  prepared 
by  the  Master  himself  in  His  love  for  His  dis¬ 
ciples.  Some  have  added  the  supposition  that 
the  ministry  of  angels  was  also  connected  with 
this  miracle,  but  this  is  only  speculation,  and 
it  is  safer  to  stop  with  w’hat  is  recorded,  leav¬ 
ing  one  side  all  mere  siieculation,  which  seems 
almost  presumption. 

Verse  18.  “Jesus  saith  unto  them.  Bring  of 
the  fish  which  ye  have  now  caught.”  Perhaps 
to  add  to  the  completeness  of  the  meal,  but 
more  probable  to  teach  them  to  care  for  what 
they  had,  with  a  regard  for  future  necessities. 
The  emphasis  is  on  the  little  word  “  ye."  The 
fish  on  the  burning  coals  Jesus  himself  had 
provided,  but  He  recognized  and  honored  the 
fruits  of  the  labors  of  His  disciples.  The  day 
is  coming  when  Jesus  will  say  to  each  Sunday- 
school  teacher  “  Bring  of  the  fish  which  ye 
have  now  caught,”  not  because  our  poor  la¬ 
bors  are  necessary  for  the  furnishing  of  the 
marriage  feast,  but  because  He  will  wish  to 
see  what  we  have  done  for  Him,  and  will  re¬ 
ward  those  who  have  been  faithful. 

Verse  11.  “Simon  Peter  went  up  and  drew 
the  net  to  land  full  of  great  fishes,  a  hundred 
and  fifty  and  three ;  and  for  all  there  were  so 
many,  yet  was  not  the  net  broken.”  It  was  a 
glorious  net  full,  and  the  fishes  were  all  large, 
for  the  disciples  had  cast  the  net  in  obedience 
to  the  divine  command.  When  we  listen  for 
God’s  voice,  and  hearing  it,  obey  implicitly 
His  directions,  then  we  are  sure  of  a  glorious 
success,  but  when  the  net  has  few  fishes  in  it, 
or  none  at  ail,  then  the  Church  is  working  in 
her  own  strength,  and  the  results  are  meagre 
and  poor.  “Simon  Peter  went  up  and  drew 
the  net  to  land.”  If  you  cannot  do  the  fishing, 
you  can  certainly  have  a  part  in  drawing  the 
net  to  land,  and  this  will  be  service  for  Christ. 
But  it  is  more  blessed  still,  like  Simon  Peter, 
to  fish  and  draw,  to  have  a  share  in  all  the 
work  on  earth,  by  which  Jesus  is  glorified  and 
souls  are  saved.  “  Yet  was  not  the  net  broken.” 
God  w’ill  take  care  of  the  net  if  we  are  conse¬ 
crated  to  His  service.  When  the  Church  is  fir¬ 
ed  with  a  holy  zeal,  there  will  be  no  rents  in 
its  fellowship,  no  spiritual  divisions  which 
dishonor  His  name. 

Verses  1’2-14.  In  these  verses  notice  three 
thoughts— 

1.  That  which  restrained  the  disciples  from 
asking  “Who  art  Thou?”  was  a  feeling  of 
reverence  and  awe  in  the  presence  of  their 
Master. 

2.  “This  is  now  the  third  time  that  Jesus 
showed  Himself  to  His  disciples.”  It  is  a  good 
thing  to  keep  an  account  of  the  visits  of  Jesus. 
And  then  this  third  revelation  to  His  disciples 
was  the  most  glorious  of  all. 

3.  The  meal  with  Jesus. 

a.  They  eat  in  His  presence. 

b.  He  eat  with  them  as  their  Elder  Brother 
and  their  divine  loving  friend. 

c.  It  was  a  meal  prepared  by  Him,  and  bless¬ 
ed  with  His  benediction. 

d.  They  had  toiled  all  night,  and  now  He 
refreshed  them  as  a  token  of  His  great  love. 
Jesus  is  always  ready  to  refresh  His  weary 
ones,  and  He  provides  heavenly  manna  for 
our  souls. 

e.  This  meal  was  a  breakfast,  not  a  dinner,  a 
meal  before  the  day’s  work,  not  when  the  work 
was  ended.  So  our  repasts  with  Jesus  are  not 
the  heavenly  feast,  but  they  are  like  a  break¬ 
fast  meal  to  give  us  strength  for  the  day’s 
work.  We  shall  dine  with  the  Lord  in  the 
resurrection  morning. 

Verses  15-19.  “So  when  they  had  dined 
Jesus  saith  to  Simon  Peter,  Simon,  sou  of 
Jonas,  lovest  thou  Me  more  than  these?” 
This  ardent,  impetuous  disciple  had  boasted 
of  a  love  for  his  Master,  superior  to  that  of  all 
others.  “  Though  all  men  shall  be  offended 
because  of  Thee,  yet  will  I  never  be  offended  ” 
(Matt.  xivi.  33) ;  and  Jesus  reminds  His  erring 
disciple  of  his  boast  and  his  shameful  denial 
by  this  searching  question.  But  why  did  He 
ask  it,  thus  exposing  Peter  to  the  gaze  of  all 
the  rest?  Because  he  had  publicly  sinned, 
and  it  was  proper  that  he  should  make  a  new 
confession  of  love  in  the  presence  of  the  Apos¬ 
tolic  band. 

“  He  saith  unto  Him,  Yea,  Lord,  Thou  know¬ 
est  that  I  love  Thee.  He  saith  unto  him.  Feed 
My  lambs.”  In  this  profession  of  love  Peter 
was  honest  now,  and  there  was  an  intelligence 
and  a  depth  of  meaning  that  was  lacking  in  his 
professions  before  he  had  seen  his  risen  Master. 
Again,  Jesus  puts  the  same  question  to  Peter, 
to  which  the  same  answer  is  returned,  followed 
by  the  command  “  Feed  My  sheep.”  But 
when  the  third  time  Jesus  questions  this  ear¬ 
nest  disciple.  He  uses  a  stronger  word  to  ex¬ 
press  the  idea  of  love,  the  Greek  word  being 
different  from  that  employed  in  verses  15  and 
16,  and  signifying  an  intense  personal  affection, 
“  Simon,  son  of  Jonas,  lovest  thou  Me  dearly 
To  this  last  searching  question  Peter  appeals 
to  the  Omniscience  of  his  Master,  “  Lord,  Thou 
knowest  all  things ;  Thou  knowest  that  I  love 
Thee  dearly  an  answer  full  and  earnest,  but 


GRAND  RAPIDS  AND  THE  SYNOD  OF 
MICHIGAN. 

Grand  Rapids  is  the  boast  of  Western  Michigan, 
as  Saginaw  and  Bay  City  are  of  the  Northeastern. 
These  are  the  gateways  of  the  fast  developing 
northern  part  of  the  Lower  Peninsula.  At  the  cen¬ 
sus  of  1886  this  city  numbered  32,000,  but  now  is 
limited  only  by  imagination.  For  location  it  ex¬ 
cels  any  city  w’e  have  yet  seen  in  the  State,  being 
situated  in  a  basin-like  valley,  through  which  runs 
the  Grand  River,  and  whose  sides  are  quite  steep 
hills  or  bluff,  from  which  the  view  reminds  one  of 
that  over  the  Genesee  valley,  only  on  a  very  much 
smaller  scale.  It  is  a  real  treat  in  Michigan  to  get 
anything  of  an  outlook.  The  residences  are  on 
the  eastern  bluff  and  across  the  river  in  the  valley, 
while  the  business  and  manufacturing  part  of  the 
city  hugs  the  river.  The  city  at  present  reminds 
one  of  a  large,  raw-boned  boy  w’ho  is  continually 
outgrowing  his  clothes.  Its  manufactories  are 
mostly  of  furniture,  this  being  the  center  of  that 
industry  in  the  United  States.  The  story  is  told 
of  a  rich  woman  in  that  city  who  could  not  get 
anything  there  good  enough  to  furnish  her  house, 
and  went  to  Philadelphia  to  buy  her  furniture,  to 
find  on  its  arrival  that  it  was  made  in  sight  of  her 
very  door. 

The  Synod  met  in  the  Westminster  Church,  to 
which  Rev.  .Sanford  H.  Cobb  ministers  most  ac¬ 
ceptably.  The  attendance  was  large,  and  the 
Christian  people  of  the  city  opened  their  doors 
wide,  your  correspondent  being  delightfully  enter¬ 
tained  by  Bishop  Gillespie.  Dr.  George  F.  Hunt¬ 
ing  of  Kalamazoo  preached  an  excellent  sermon 
on  “  Have  faith  in  God,”  and  Dr.  Wallace  Rad- 
cliffe  of  Detroit  the  Synodical  sermon  on  “The 
Faith  once  delivered  to  the  Saints,”  an  able  dis¬ 
course  in  which  no  place  was  found  for  a  new  the¬ 
ology.  Rev.  H.  P.  Collin  of  Coldwater,  the  effi¬ 
cient  permanent  clerk,  was  elevated  to  the  modera¬ 
tor’s  chair,  in  which  ho  proved  equally  efficient, 
and  Revs.  W.  W.  Wetmore  and  Charles  N.  Frost 
looked  well  after  the  clerical  work  of  the  meeting. 

This  Synod  will  be  memorable  as  that  in  which  a 
Presbyterian  College  for  Michigan  was  born,  and 
born  full  grown,  a  quarter  of  a  century  old.  Only 
after  a  sharp  debate,  and  with  strong  opposition 
last  year,  was  a  committee  raised  on  the  subject. 
Your  correspondent  “Ambrose”  of  Bay  City,  went 
home  and  told  his  people  what  the  Synod  had 
done,  and  his  words  met  with  a  response  in  one  of 
his  elders,  Mr.  Alexander  Folsom,  who  offered  to 
give  $50,000  towards  the  endowment  of  a  college 
for  Northern  Michigan.  In  the  village  of  Alma, 
situated  almost  in  the  geographical  centre  of  the 
Lower  Peninsula,  Mr.  Wright  wishing  to  build  up 
his  plan,  had  erected  two  large  and  handsome  build¬ 
ings  for  a  normal  school,  sufficient  for  the  accom¬ 
modation  of  300  students.  Learning  of  the  project 
for  a  college,  he  was  led  to  offer  these  buildings, 
costing  with  grounds  $49,000,  to  the  College.  St. 
Louis,  a  neighboring  village,  not  to  be  outdone, 
offers  forty  acres  of  land  and  $20,000  for  buildings. 
Other  men  in  the  Saginaw  Valley  are  ready  to  give 
largely  towards  the  endowment,  and  the  brethren 
in  that  region  promise  to  bring  it  up  to  $250,000. 
The  Detroit  brethren  came  prepared  to  oppose  the 
project,  should  any  demands  be  made  on  that  city  ; 
but  this  report,  as  they  said,  “took  the  wind  out 
of  their  sails.”  And  the  Saginaw  Valley  is  to  take 
up  the  College  as  its  pet  and  pride  The  project  is 
started  not  in  opposition  to  the  University  or  to 
any  other  college,  but  to  meet  a  felt  want  of 
Northern  Michigan,  and  to  give  the  boys  and  girls 
of  that  region  an  opportunity  to  get  a  higher  edu¬ 
cation,  and  to  help  fill  up  the  ranks  of  the  Presby¬ 
terian  Church  in  that  growing  section  of  the  State. 
Not  a  Secretary  visited  us,  a  rare  compliment  to 
the  State.  We  do  try  to  do  our  own  work,  and  to 
do  it  well.  Dr.  McCorkle  presented  the  report  on 
Foreign  Missions,  followed  with  an  address  by  Dr 
Oxtoby.  Mrs.  Layah  Barakat  told  the  story  of 
her  life  in  the  evening,  in  her  inimitable  and  thrill 
ing  manner,  a  missionary  address  we  never  heard 
excelled.  Home  Missions  were  presented  by  Rev 
H.  H.  Northrop,  followed  with  a  report  from  our 
Synodical  Missionary,  Rev.  T.  D.  Marsh,  from 
which  it  appeared  that  this  State  very  nearly  takes 
care  of  itself,  notwithstanding  its  large  missionary 
field.  Rev.  S.  W.  Pratt  gave  an  address  on  Pres- 
byterial  Oversight  as  related  to  Home  Missions. 
Mrs.  Walker  addressed  the  Synod  concerning  the 
school  work  of  the  Woman’s  Board,  and  Dr.  Her 
rick  Johnson  on  the  general  work,  and  also  added 
much  to  the  interest  of  the  meeting  by  his  other 
addresses. 

On  Friday  evening  he  speke  on  “  High  License 
weighed  in  the  balances  and  found  wanting.”  His 
points  in  favor  of  high  license  as  claimed  by  its 
friends,  were  1,  more  revenue;  2,  fewer  saloons; 
3,  better  saloons;  4,  less  drinking;  5,  a  step  to¬ 
wards  prohibition.  His  objections  were  1,  that  it 
does  not  grapple  in  any  way  with  the  confessed 
and  monstrous  evil ;  and  2,  its  moral  unsoundness. 
Under  this  head  he  claimed  that  license  was  a  di¬ 
rect  sanction  of  the  evil,  and  not  a  restriction,  as 
its  friends  claim.  While  claiming  eminent  candor 
and  fairness,  his  definition  of  license  did  not  seem 
to  gain  the  approval  of  his  audience,  Michigan 
once  tried  prohibition,  and  it  was  found  wanting  at 
that  time,  especially  in  the  cities.  Dr,  Johnson 
does  not  believe  in  the  law  of  expediency,  nor  in 


practical  legislation ;  while  some  others  do  not 
care  to  fight  and  beat  the  air.  The  best  thing  for 
this  State  at  present  would  seem  to  be  high  license 
to  the  extent  of  one  saloon  for  a  thousand  people, 
and  a  thousand-dollar  tax  for  all  places.  With 
this  a  local  option  law  giving  prohibition  to  any 
place  where  a  majority  shall  so  vote.  Thus  the 
traffic  would  be  greatly  restricted  in  all  places, 
and  especially  in  the  cities,  and  prohibited  in 
places  where  public  sentiment  would  enforce  pro¬ 
hibition.  This  we  believe  would  be  expedient, 
practical,  progressive  prohibition. 

The  College  question  and  missions  called  forth 
many  able  speeches  on  the  floor  of  Synod,  and 
there  was  no  haste  in  its  work,  but  the  body  kept 
well  together  until  Friday  night  at  ten  o’clock. 

A  delightful  reception  was  given  the  Synod  at 
the  parsonage  Thursday  evening. 

Synod  meets  next  year  at  Bay  City  on  Thursday, 
so  as  to  remain  over  Sunday,  and  an  excursion  to 
the  new  College  is  promised.  The  women  are  to 
hold  their  Synodical  meeting  next  year  at  Ypsi- 
lanti  a  week  previous  to  that  of  the  Synod,  the  two 
meetings  having  grown  beyond  the  convenience  of 
entertainment.  Wheeler. 

THE  WOMEN  AT  SYNOD. 

The  fourth  annual  meeting  of  the  Woman’s  Syn¬ 
odical  Committee  of  Home  Missions  in  the  Synod 
of  New  York,  was  held  in  Elmira  Oct.  20  and  21. 
It  began  by  a  devotional  meeting  led  by  Mrs. 
Nlckols  of  Rochester,  the  key-note  of  which  gave 
to  all  fresh  inspiration :  “  Present  yourselves  a 
living  sacrifice  unto  God.”  The  meeting  was  call¬ 
ed  to  order  by  the  President,  Mrs.  Niven,  and  af¬ 
ter  the  reading  of  the  minutes  of  the  last  annual 
meeting  Mrs.  H.  W.  Strang  of  Elmira  in  fitting 
words  bid  us  welcome  to  hearts  and  homes,  add¬ 
ing  :  This  great  work  in  which  we  are  enlisted — 
which  has  brought  us  here  to-day — has  not  made 
woman  or  her  home  work  less  womanly.  This 
consecration  to  the  work  of  spreading  the  Gospel, 
as  Miss  Havergill  says,  “would  cease  to  be  conse¬ 
cration  if  it  should  be  selfish.”  We  welcome  you 
in  the  Master’s  name  and  with  the  prophet  Ne- 
hemiah  say  “  Rise  and  let  us  build.” 

Mrs.  E.  N.  Dauchy  of  Troy  was  unexpectedly 
called  upon  to  respond.  She  proved  equal  to  the 
occasion,  accepting  with  thanks  the  fitting  words 
of  greeting,  trusting  that  the  saying  of  the  Master 
might  be  verified,  “  It  is  more  blessed  to  give  than 
to  receive,”  and  bearing  testimony  to  this  truth  in 
the  quickening  influence  left  with  them  ii>Troy  at 
the  last  annual  meeting. 

The  Secretary  reported  27  Presbyterial  societies 
embracing  425  local  societies,  176  bands,  18,457 
members,  2486  copies  of  Home  Missionary  taken. 
Contributions  for  Homo  Missions,  $41,496 ;  Freed¬ 
man,  $2558.30;  Contingent  Fund,  $843.26;  boxes 
sent,  $31,894.66  —  an  increase  of  $1400  over  last 
year’s  gifts.  In  view  of  noble  work  done  as  a 
Synod,  let  us  strengthen  our  cords ;  let  no  one  say 
“  Have  me  excused,”  but  be  up  and  doing,  for  the 
work  is  committed  unto  us  by  the  Master. 

Miss  Decker,  teacher  from  Utah,  gave  some  ac¬ 
count  of  her  work  among  the  Mormons.  It  was 
generally  the  paupers  and  even  criminals  that  are 
brought  hero,  with  the  promise  hold  out  to  them 
that  by  accepting  the  Mormon  faith  they  will  secure 
a  home  in  this  country.  It  is  enjoined  upon  them : 
“  Believe  what  we  say,  asking  no  questions.”  So 
degrading  are  the  teachings,  that  the  women  as¬ 
sist  their  husbands  in  taking  other  wives,  and  they 
are  taught  to  lie  and  steal,  so  completely  are 
they  under  the  power  of  the  priesthood.  They 
obey  if  willing,  or  through  coercion.  More  schools 
are  needed.  Let  it  not  be  said  that  only  2000 
miles  from  us  there  are  thousands  needing  the 
Gospel,  and  we  fail  to  respond. 

Mrs.  James,  President  of  the  “  Woman’s  Synod¬ 
ical  Committee,”  followed  with  a  powerful  appeal. 
She  said  that  all  nationalities  are  crowding  to  our 
shores.  We  must  Christainize  them.  What  a  her¬ 
itage  is  given  us — Christ  is  to  be  “  King  of  Kings.” 
His  people  (the  Church)  are  the  laborers  who  are 
to  go  forth  to'battle  for  jHim ;  and  as  two-thirds 
of  the  Church  are  women,  what  a  large  part  of  the 
work  belongs  to  us,  and  how  many  to-day  among 
Mormons,  Indians  and  Freedmen  recognize  the 
truth  of  the  saying  of  Dr.  Storrs  of  Brooklyn : 
“  Woman  is  the  lever  to  lift  up  the  nations  of  the 
earth.” 

Dr.  Kendall  coming  in  at  this  time  gave  these 
encouraging  words :  Never  in  the  history  of  our 
work  was  the  outlook  so  bright.  We  advance  in 
Utah,  among  the  Indians — indeed  there  are  no 
richer  flelds  in  the  world.  The  cry  is  “  Come  and 
preach  the  Gospel  to  us ;  come  and  teach  our  chil¬ 
dren.”  Think  of  a  Synod  in  Indian  Territory, 
which  is  soon  to  be  formed.  The  need  of  build¬ 
ing  alone  demands  $50,000,  which  indicates  the 
growth  of  the  work.  -  — - 

Mr.  Potter  of  Schenectady  followed  in  behalf  of 
the  Freedmen,  alluding  in  touching  and  tender 
words  to  the  death  of  Mrs.  Allen,  whose  voice  no 
longer  speaks,  whose  hands  no  longer  work  for 
them  to  whom  she  devoted  her  life.  May  the 
knowledge  of  such  a  consecrated  life  prove  an  ad¬ 
ditional  impetus  to  us  to  carry  on  the  work  !  The 
outlook  seems  dark :  an  empty  treasury ;  cyclones 
and  earthquakes  have  visited  them ;  never  was 
help  so  much  needed.  Send  contributions;  send 
boxes ;  not  forgetting  the  Texas  school,  the  Mary 
Allen  Seminary,  fitting  memorial  to  her  whose 
name  it  bears.  Remember  3,000,000  women  and 
girls  at  our  very  thresholds,  asking  for  the  Gospel. 

Miss  Ufford,  a  teacher  of  North  Carolina,  next 
addressed  us,  pleading  for  the  poor  whites,  bring¬ 
ing  before  us  “  Whitehall  Seminary.”  This  is  do¬ 
ing  noble  work  with  its  boarding  and  day  school 
departments.  Not  half  of  these  people  can  read  ; 
2000  of  them  in  a  short  time  have  gone  to  Utah  to 
join  the  Mormons. 

Miss  Crittenden  of  Buffalo  gave  a  grand  paper, 
showing  with  great  force  and  detail  the  needs  of 
mission  work,  both  Homo  and  Foreign ;  and  the 
possibilities  of  this  work  rest  upon  us.  Want  of 
space  prevents  me  from  a  fuller  report  of  it.  I 
wish  it  might  be  printed  and  placed  in  every  fam¬ 
ily. 

An  interesting  paper  was  read  by  Mrs.  Kimball 
of  Buffalo,  emphasizing  Mission  Bands,  followed 
by  Mrs.  Niles  of  Hornellsvllle,  who  spoke  on  the 
training  of  children.  Well  might  we  listen  to  her, 
who  gave  her  daughter,  Dr.  Maiy  Niles,  to  China, 
our  loved  medical  missionary,  whom  we  delight  to 
mention.  Her  sons,  also  on  the  home  field,  are 
doing  work  for  the  Master. 

The  closing  address  by  Miss  Ludlum  of  Ron- 
dout,  still  pleading  for  the  children’s  work,  .said 
“If  women  were  the  lever”  to  aid  in  the  work, 
children  were  the  block  under  the  lever.  So  labor¬ 
ing  together,  men,  women  and  children,  God’s 
work  must  move  on. 

Each  session  began  with  a  devotional  meeting. 
We  thank  the  Lord  of  the  harvest  for  all  that  has 
been  gathered,  and  pray  that  He  will  abundantly 
bless  the  work  of  our  hands  during  the  coming 
year.  Officers:  President,  Mrs.  G.  M.  Niven, 
Dobbs  Ferry;  Recording  Secretary,  Mrs.  G.  C. 
Yeisley,  Hudson;  Treasurer  of  Synodical  Fund, 
Mrs.  Sanford  C.  Knapp,  Peekskill.  C.  J.  C. 

sing  sing.  October. 


THE  STATUE  OP  LIBEETY. 


An  InTlsible  jEgis  (Armor). 

One  of  the  most  curious  features  about  the  Compound 
Oxygen  is  its  efficacy  as  a  protection  from  disease  dur¬ 
ing  exposure  consequent  upon  nursing  fever  patients. 
The  secret  is  found  in  the  fact  that  it  maintains  the 
vitality  under  circumstances  of  great  fatigue,  and  by 
destroying  the  germs  of  disease  taken  into  the  system 
through  the  mouth  and  nostrils  prevents  inoculation. 
But  in  the  curing  of  diseases  it  is  that  Drs.  Stabkey  A 
Palen’s  Compound  Oxygen,  made  by  them  at  1529  Arch 
street,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  stands  beyond  any  competit¬ 
ors.  Consumption,  Bronchitis,  Neuralgia,  and  Rheu¬ 
matism  are  effectively  cured  by  it.  Bend  for  a  free 
manual  of  treatment  and  testimonials. 


Best,  easiest  to  use  and  cheapest, 
for  Catarrh.  By  druggists.  50c. 


Piso’s  Remedy 


Though  the  history  and  description  of  the 
Statue  of  “Liberty  Enlightening  the  World” 
has  been  often  repeated,  yet  the  interest  which 
attaches  to  the  event  of  Thursday  last  (Oct. 
28th)  justifies,  if  it  does  not  demand,  that  the 
main  facts  shall  be  again  repeated.  M.  Bar¬ 
tholdi,  the  sculptor,  has  given  the  history  of 
the  conception,  which  had  its  origin  in  a  con¬ 
versation  at  the  house  of  M.  Laboulaye,  near 
Versailles,  in  1865,  when  M.  Laboulaye  main¬ 
tained  the  position  that  nations,  as  well  as  indi¬ 
viduals,  were  capable  of  keeping  alive  a  senti¬ 
ment  of  gratitude.  He  believed  that  a  mutual 
regard  existed  between  the  people  of  France 
and  of  the  United  States,  growing  out  of  the 
assistance  rendered  by  France  in  our  Revolu¬ 
tionary  struggle,  and  the  common  love  of  liber¬ 
ty  which  animated  both  peoples. 

A  worthy  monument  erected  by  mutual  con¬ 
tributions,  would  in  his  opinion  embody  this 
sentiment  in  a  visible  and  permanent  form. 
The  idea  was  suggested  to  M.  Bartholdi,  who 
nursed  it  for  several  years,  and  in  1871,  after 
another  conversation  with  M.  Laboulaye,  who 
urged  him  to  come  to  this  country  and  study 
the  subject,  the  sculptor  arrived  in  New  York. 
In  coming  up  the  harbor,  the  idea  of  a  colossal 
statue,  to  be  erected  on  Bedlow’s  Island,  seized 
upon  his  imagination.  In  describing  his  sensa¬ 
tions  at  the  moment,  and  the  grandeur  of  the 
view  as  it  appeared  to  him,  M.  Bartholdi  wrote  : 

“Was  it  not  wholly  natural  that  the  artist 
was  inspired  by  this  spectacle?  Yes,  in  this 
very  place  shall  be  raised  the  Statue  of  Liberty, 
grand  as  the  idea  which  it  embodies,  radiant 
upon  the  two  worlds.  If  then  the  form  of  the 
accomplished  work  is  mine,  to  the  Americans  I 
owe  the  thought  and  the  inspiration  which  gave 
it  birth.  I  was  conscious  when  I  landed  at  New 
York  that  I  had  found  the  idea  which  my 
friends  had  hoped  for.” 

Both  M.  Bartholdi  and  his  noble  scheme  were 
received  with  great  hospitality  in  the  United 
States,  where  he  spent  six  months,  making,  as  he 
said,  an  artistic  journey  through  the  citii  s.  On 
his  return  to  France,  the  acceptance  of  his  idea 
is  thus  described  by  M.  Henry  Martin,  the  emi¬ 
nent  French  historian  : 

“  VVe  adopted  this  plan  with  enthusiasm.  A 
committee  was  organized.  Artists,  public  men, 
constituted  bodies,  general  councils,  municipal 
councils,  and  chambeisof  commerce,  associated 
themselves  in  the  enterprise,  and  the  move¬ 
ment  which  had  started  from  so  modest  an  ori¬ 
gin,  became  a  genuine  national  demonstration.” 

The  committee  w’as  called  the  French-Amer- 
ican  Union.  Its  plan  was  not  fully  presented 
to  the  French  public  till  the  end  of  1874,  when 
subscription  papers  were  circulated  headed  with 
the  following  statement  and  appeal : 

“The  Monument  of  Independence  will  be  ex¬ 
ecuted  in  common  by  the  two  peoples  associat¬ 
ed  in  this  fraternal  work,  as  they  were  of  old 
in  establishing  independence.  In  this  way  we 
declare  by  an  imperishable  memorial  the  friend- 
shij)  that  tlie  blood  spilled  by  our  fathers  seal¬ 
ed  between  the  two  nations.  It  is  a  treaty  of 
friendship  which  should  be  signed  by  all  hearts 
which  feel  the  love  of  their  country. 

“  E.  Laboulaye.” 

M.  Bartholdi  began  his  work  by  making  a 
small  model  Statue  of  Liberty,  follow’od  by  an 
enlarged  model,  which  was  enlarged  four  times. 
The  latter  was  then  divided  into  sections,  and 
again  enlarged  four  times.  The  subsequent 
work  involved  an  enormous  mass  of  details. 
The  moulds  only  were  cast,  the  statue  itself  be¬ 
ing  composed  of  copper  sheets  beaten  out  to 
lit  the  requirements  of  the  moulds.  The 
mo  Hiding  began  in  1875.  In  1876  the  gigantic 
hand  was  completed  and  sent  over  to  tlie  Cen¬ 
tennial  Exhibition  in  Philadelphia.  It  was  af¬ 
terward  exhibited  in  Madison  Square,  this  city, 
and  then  returned  to  France.  In  1877  Con¬ 
gress  passed  an  act  giving  the  statue  a  site 
either  on  Governor’s  or  Bedlow’s  Island,  leav¬ 
ing  the  choice  to  be  made  by  Gen.  W.  T.  Sher¬ 
man.  He  confirmed  Bartholdi’s  selection  of 
Bedlow’s.  The  head  of  the  statue  was  execut¬ 
ed  and  placed  on  view  at  the  Paris  Exposition 
in  1878.  The  state  of  affairs  in  France  was 
such,  however,  that  money  came  in  slowly,  and 
it  was  not  till  1884  that  the  statue  was  fully 
completed.  It  was  for  some  time  on  exhibition 
at  Paris.  On  Juiy  4, 1884,  the  statue  was  for¬ 
mally  presented  to  the  United  States,  M.  de 
Lesseps  making  the  presentation  speech,  which 
was  responded  to  by  United  States  Minister 
Morton.  It  stood  until  the  following  January 
before  the  progress  of  the  pedestal,  and  the 
prospects  of  its  completion,  which  for  a  consid¬ 
erable  time  seemed  very  discouraging,  justified 
preparations  for  shipment.  When  the  statue 
was  taken  apart,  the  pieces  filled  210  cases, 
wliich  were  shipped  on  board  the  French  man- 
of-war  Isero,  arrived  in  New  York  in  June, 
1885,  and  were  landed  and  stored  on  Bedlow’s 
Island. 

The  cost  of  the  work  as  it  left  the  shores  of 
France  is  stated  to  have  been  about  ^250,000, 
mostly  contributed  in  small  sums.  It  was  esti¬ 
mated  that  a  like  sura  was  necessary  to  pro¬ 
vide  the  pedestal  for  its  reception.  This  also 
was  a  work  which  has  severely  tested  the  en¬ 
thusiasm  and  perseverance  of  the  American 
Committee.  An  appropriation  of  $50,000  by  the 
New  York  Legislature  was  vetoed  by  Governor 
Cleveland  as  unconstitutional.  An  appropria¬ 
tion  of  $100,000  by  Congress  failed  by  an  acci¬ 
dent.  Subscriptions  were  opened  throughout 
the  country  with  but  Httle  response,  the  main 
subscriptions  coming  from  New  York.  Finally 
The  World  newspaper  started  a  subscription, 
and  raised  upward  of  $100,000,  which  secured 
the  completion  of  the  pedestal  in  April,  1886. 
The  erection  of  the  statue,  and  putting  on  the 
finishing  touches,  under  the  direction  of  Gen. 
Charles  P.  Stone  as  chief  engineer,  occupied  the 
entire  Summer  up  to  the  present  time. 

The  site  of  the  pedestal  is  the  interior  of  the 
old  Fort  Wood.  The  pedestal  consists  of  lay¬ 
ers  of  concrete  62  feet  square  at  the  base,  ris¬ 
ing  to  a  height  of  154  feet  above  low-water 
mark,  and  at  that  height  being  39  feet  4i  inch¬ 
es  square.  The  sides  are  broken  by  a  broad 
band  of  stone,  separated  into  40  medallions,  on 
which  it  is  expected  the  coat-of-arms  of  the 
several  States  will  be  placed,  and  also  by  four 
large  panels,  which  it  is  intended  also  to  fill 
with  appropriate  inscriptions.  The  statue  itself 
measures  151  feet  and  1  inch  from  the  bottom 
of  the  plinth  to  the  tip  of  the  torch  Hame,  and 
the  whole  stands  305  feet  11  inches  above  low- 
water  mark.  Comparing  other  objects.  Trini¬ 
ty  Church  steeple  is  284  feet  in  height ;  the 
Brooklyn  Bridge  towers  287  feet;  the  great 
colossal  figure  of  antiquity,  the  Colossus  of 
Rhodes,  was  but  105  feet,  and  that  of  Nero  118 
feet;  while  the  greatest  other  existing  monu¬ 
ment  of  the  kind,  that  of  St.  Charles  Borromeo 
on  Lake  Maggiore,  is  only  106  feet  high.  The 
Statue  of  Liberty  is  therefore  the  tallest  in  the 
world. 

The  anchorage  is  so  elaborately  made  that  it 
is  confidently  believed  able  to  weather  the  se¬ 
verest  gales.  The  colossal  size  of  the  statue  is 
best  realized  by  a  repetition  of  a  few  details  : 
The  forefinger  of  the  right  hand  is  7  feet  11 
inches  long,  and  4  feet  9  inches  in  circumfer¬ 
ence  at  the  second  joint.  The  eyes  are  2  feet 
wide,  the  nose  3  feet  9  inches  long,  and  the 
head  itself  13i  feet  in  height. 

Two  large  and  handsome  bronze  tablets  were 
placed  on  the  sides  of  the  centre  arch  on  the 
seaward  side  of  the  base  of  the  pedestal.  They 
were  made  by  Tiffany  &  Co.,  and  bear  the  fol¬ 
lowing  inscription : 

Tills  pedestal  was  built  by  voluntary  contributions 
from  the  people  of  the  United  States  of  America. 

Constructive  and  Executive  Committee:  William  M. 

Evarts,  Chairman ;  Richard  Butler,  Secretary ;  Henry 

E.  Spaulding,  Treasurer;  Joseph  W.  Drexel,  V.  Mum- 

ford  Moore,  Parke  Godwin,  Frederic  A.  Potts,  James 

W.  Pinchot. 

Richard  M  Hunt,  Architect. 

Gen.  Charles  P.  Stone,  Engineer-in-Chlef. 

David  H.  King,  Jr.,  Builder. 

Completed  A.  D.  1886, 

A  gift  from  the  people  of  the  Republic  of  France  jto  the 
people  of  the  United  Stales. 

This  Statue  of  Liberty  Enlightening  the  World  com¬ 
memorates  the  alliance  of  the  Two  Nations  in  achiev¬ 
ing  the  Independence  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
and  attests  their  abiding  friendship. 

Inaugurated  Oct.  28, 1886. 

Acodbtk  Bartholdi,  Sculptor. 

A  winding  stairway  runs  up  the  interior — 
otherwise,  a  maze  of  iron  braces.  The  cere¬ 
monies  attending  what  for  want  of  a  better 
term  was  called  the  unveiling  of  the  statue, 
constitute  an  event  of  the  highest  interest. 


To  liKT— Light  and  cheerful  rooms  at  160  NasMO 
street,  corner  of  Spruce  street,  for  a  Benevolent  Sool^ 
ty.  <*r  Engraving,  or  Architectural  purposes,  or  for  low 
Offices.  Apply  on  the  premises  to  O.  R.  Kinosbubt. 


NEW  BOOKS 

BY  THE 

Presbyterian  Board  of  Publication 

NOW  READY. 

TEE  PEESBITERIIH  DIBEST  OF  IBBB. 

Embracing,  with  the  contents  of  the  edition  of  1873,  thh 
Acts  of  the  Assembly,  from  1874  to  1885  Inclusive,  and  an 
addendum  of  the  Acts  of  the  Assembly  of  1886. 

By  the  Revr.  W.  B.  AiOORB,  D.D. 

Swo.  Sheep.  Price,  $5  net. 


Eartlily  WatcliBrs  at  the  Heavenly  Bates. 

THE  FALSE  AND  THE  TRUE  SPIRITUALISII. 

By  the  Rev.  JOHN  CHSSTBR,  O.D. 

16mo.  Price,  $1.15. 


WOOD,  HAY  AND  STUBBLE. 

By  KATE  W.  HAMILTON. 
lUmo.  Price,  $1.Z5. 


THE  CHESTER  COTERIE. 

By  KATE  LIVINCSTON  HAMILTON. 
16nio.  Illustrated.  Price,  $1. 


Address  orders  to 

JOHN  A.  BLACK,  Business  Snpt.y 

1334  Chestnut  St.,  Phlludelphla,  Pn.. 

OB 

WARD  &  DRUUHOND,  116  Nassau  St..  New  York,  N.  T. 


BOOK  AGENTS  WANTED  for 

PLATFORM  ECHOES 

•r  LIVING  TBUTBS  FOB  BEAD  AND  HEART. 

.  By  John  B.  Gough.  - 

HI.  hnuderevslBr  life  work,  brim  fun  of  thrflllm  laln^ 
nt,  humor  .nd  pUho*.  Bright,  pure,  and  (ood,  nil  oC 
“l.iuhleru>d  tetra."  ittrih  a< ••(Ml.  oU.  To  it  i.  sddod 
the  Life  U)d  DeMh  of  Mr.  Gough,  hr  Rev.  LYMAN  AB¬ 
BOTT.  1000  Agent.  Wut^— Men  ud  Women.  4100 
to  0000  »  month  mule.  (171><>l.ne<  no  JkindranM  M  wo 
giv.  Xrlro  TVriM  nnd  /’iqr  >V«aMi.  Writ,  for  eirentan  to 
0  A.  D.  WORTHINGTON  d>  CO..  Hartford.  Oona. 

IM  W  P  QT  Through  the 

IN  W  I  Sound  and  Kellablo 

WESTERN  FARM  MORTGAGE  CO. 

l*wre«ce,  an. 

i 


uwreuce, ail. 

PAID  UP  CAPITAL,  S250. 000.00 

The  choiceit  lit  Mortgey^  Farm  Luai>i«  ftl$o  the  Con* 
Pony's  Ten  year  Debentures  baiud  upon  its  paid  ud 
CapitaUnd  Aisetaof  over  Kt>  Loitee.  £Jera 

yean  fixperienie  with  absolute  latiifactioii  to  over 
.lJMK)invefton.  Send  for  circulen.  ftirma  end  fUU  in- 
Iformarionj  Brenrh  Office!  in  N.  Y.  City  and  AI  •anyx 
N.  Y.  OffiuCt  137  iiroadway,  C-  C.  Uiiie  h  Son,  Agaws^f 


EQUITABLE 

Mortgage  Companv. 

rinii  Mortgages  and  Municipal  DfllinC 

rAnlil  III  Kansas,  Missenri  and  XeLraska. 
PRINCIPAL  AND  INTEREST 

GUARANTEED. 

Capital,  -  -  $000,000.00 

A  pamphlet  containing  Information  concerning  the  his¬ 
tory  of  Farm  Mortgages  for  the  past  twenty-five  years,  sent 
free  on  application. 

OFFICEM : 

NEW  YORK.  208  Broadway,  Evening  Post  Building, 

BOSTON,  23  Court  Street. 
PHILADELPHIA,  112  South  Fourth  Street. 

KANSAS  CITY,  Mo 


INSURANCE  COMPANY  OF  NEW  YORK. 

Office,  No.  110  Uroatlway. 

SIXTY-SIXTH  SEMI-ANNUAl  STATEMENT, 

JULY,  1886. 

CASH  CAPITAL,  ....  $3,000,000  00 
Reserve  Preniiuni  Fund,  -  -  2,938,020  00 

Reserve  for  Unpaid  Losses  and 
Claims,  .....  301,040  10 

Net  Snrplns, .  1,389,841  71 

CASH  ASSETS,  -  -  -  $7,028,401  81 

SUMMARY  OF  ASSETS. 

Ca.h  In  Banka  .  $136,608  9Q 

llonda  and  Mortgagee, being  Hrat  lien 

on  Real  Sstate .  743,300  OB 

United  States  storks  (market  value)..  3,003,007  SB 
bank  and  Railroad  Stocks  &  Bonds 

(market  value) .  1,733,640  OO 

State  nnd  City  Bonds  (market  valne).  330,000  OB 
Loans  on  Stacks,  payable  on  demand.  130,000  OO 

Interest  due  on  l.t  July,  1886 .  103,304  74 

Premiums  uncollected  and  In  hands 

of  Agents..  .  300,040  BT 

Real  estate .  1,364,113  01 

Total . $7,038,401  81 

CHAS.  J.  MARTIN,  President. 

D.  A.  HEALD,  Tice-Presldent. 

J.  H.  WASHBURN,  V.  P.  &  See’y. 

T.  B.  fiREESE.W.  L.  BIGELOW,  E.  ft.  SNOW  Jr.,  Asa’t  Sec*!. 

HANOVER 

Fire  Insurance  Company 

iO  2TASSAT7  STREET,  XTE'W'  TOES. 

Sixty-Boventh  Semi-annaal  Statement,  showing  the 
condition  of  the  Company,  Jan.  1,  1886. 

Cash  Capital,  ...  .$1,000,000  0# 

Reserve  for  Re-insnrance,  •  890,812  28 
Reserve  for  all  other  Liabilities,  148,170  68 
Net  Snrplns,  ....  445,6ol  27 

Total  Assets, .  .  -  .  $2,479,184  18 

SUMMARY  OP  ASSETS. 

United  States  Bonds  (par  value  $1,326,000) . $1,676,161  $• 

Bonds  and  Mortgages,  being  first  liens  on  Im- 
pruveii  Keal  Estate  In  the  cities  of  New  York 

Hiid  Brooklyn  .  109,350  00 

Cash  In  Office  and  on  deposit .  100,393  M 

Railroad  First  Mortgage  Bonds .  467,386  04 

State  and  City  Bonds .  20,684  00 

Bank  and  Trust  Company  Stocks . 64,787  80 

Kallroad  Stock . 16,300  00 

Cosh  In  hands  of  Agents.  In  course  of  transmis¬ 
sion,  and  uncollected  Office  Premiums .  136,814  10 

Accrued  Interest .  9,009  $0 

-  $3,479484  U 

BiarjAamr  S.  ‘W.ALOOTT,  President. 

I.  BEMSEN  LANE,  Vlce-Pros’t  and  Sec’y. 

CHAKLEsS  Ii«  ROE,  (  Anfi*t  flnrrfitnrinn 
CHARLES  A.  SHAW.  * secretanoe. 

““CONTINENTAL^” 

(Fire)  Insurance  Co. 

OmcM,  f  New  York,  100  Broadway. 

Continental  'Brooklyn,  cor.  Court  and  Montague Sta., 
Buildings ;  (  and  No.  106  Broadway,  E.  D. 
Reserve  for  reinsurance  (Fire  Risks)  $3,300,450  $B 
“  “  “  (Inland  Risks)  55,969  M 

Reserve  ample  For  all  claims .  553,171  BB 

Capital  paid  In  In  ensh .  1,000,000  OB 

Net  Surplus .  1.358,879  BB 

Total  Assets,  Jan.  1st,  1880 . $5,177,478  BB 

This  Company  conducts  Its  business  under  the  reetrt*> 
ttoiis  ef  the  New  York  Safety  Fund  Law.  The  two  BmUfty 

Funds  now  amonnt  to  §1,800,000. 

DIRECTORS: 

H.  H.  LAMPORT,  President. 

F.  C.  MOORE,  Vice-President. 

CTRL'S  PECK,  3d  Vice-President 

and  SecretnvFs 

SAMUEL  D.  BABCOCK,  SAMUEL  A.  SAWTXB, 

OEOBOE  BLI.S3.  JNO.  L.  BIKER, 

8.  B.  CHITTENDEN,  WILLIAM  BRY(3B, 

WM.  H.  SWAN,  HENKY  F.  BPAULDINQ, 

HENRY  C.  BOWEN,  RICHARD  A.  HOOURDT. 

AURELIUS  B.  HULL,  JOHN  H.  REED, 

THEODORE  F.  VAIL,  JOHN  H.  EARLE, 

THEODORE  I.  HUSTED  CHARLES  H.  BOOTH, 

WM.  M.  RICHARDS,  WH.  H.  HURLBUT, 

JOHN  CLAFLIN.  EDWARD  MARTIN, 

SEYMOUR  L.  HUSTED,  BRADIHH  JOHNSON, 

ALEX.  E.  ORR,  B.  H.  BUCKINOHAlC 

WM.  L.  ANDREWS,  J.  D.  VERHILYE, 

E.  W.  CORLIE8,  JACOB  WENDELL, 

JAMES  FRASER,  WH.  A.  SLATER, 

HIRAM  BARNEY,  LAWRENCE  TURHUBL 

WILLIAM  O.  LOW. 

A.  M.  KIRBY,  See.  Local  Department. 

B.  C.  TOWNSEND,  See.  Agenep  Department. 

CHAS.  H.  DUTCHER,  See.  Brooklyn  Prj  a  DtT 
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THE  NEW  YOEK  EVANGELIST. 

19S  Potter  Bmlldlnc,  Park  Row. 

UKHHT  H.  PIBLD,  Bdltor  and  Proprietor. 

TERMS  :  $3  a  Tear,  in  Adranee,  Foctage  Paid. 

Bntered  at  the  Poetofflce  at  New  York  os  second-class 
mall  matter. 

Change  of  address. — Subscribers  desiring  their  address 
changed  will  confer  a  favor  by  giving  the  old  as  well  as  the 
new  address,  and  by  stating  whether  the  change  Is  tem- 
porarjr  or  permanent.  , 

Adwertisements  20  cents  a  line— 12  lines  to  the  Inch. 

Oa  tke  Piftli  Page,  30  cents  a  line. 

On  the  Eighth  Page,  60  cents  a  line. 

Harriages  and  Deaths,  not  over  4  lines,  50  cents ; 
over  4  lines,  10  cents  a  line. 

Address  slmplj  Blew  Torh  Erangellst,  Box 
•330,  Blew  Torh.  Bemit,  In  all  cases,  by  Expre-ss 
Monet  Order,  Draft,  PoexorFicE  Order,  or  Reoistebeu 
I.rrTEH. 


THURSDAY,  NOVEMBER  4,  1886. 
ooutkbits  of  this  paper. 

PAa. 

1.  The  Town-Minister  In  Colonial  Times.  The  Mighty 
Monosyllable.  The  Martyr  Church  of  Bohemia. 
Death  of  the  Editor  of  The  Advance.  Is  It  not  a  pity. 
The  Safe  Way.  Our  Book  Table. 

3.  Correspondence  :  Letter  from  Boeton.  Philadelphia 
Letter.  Marvellous  Growth  of  California.  A  Wiscon¬ 
sin  Patriarch.  On  the  Front  Porch.  The  Religious 
Press. 

S.  Sunday-school  Lesson,  by  Bev.  Dr.  Abbott  E.  Elttredge. 
Grand  Baplds  and  the  Synod  of  Michigan.  The 
Women  at  Synod. 

A.  Editorials  and  Correspondence.  Ministers  and 
Churches. 

S.  Bohemia  and  the  Bohemians.  The  Bealm  of  the  King 
of  Siam.  The  Children  at  Home. 

7.  Farmer's  Department.  The  Household.  Foreign. 

'S.  Current  Events.  Money  and  Buslnees. 

CHURCH  UNION;  RESOUNDING  NOTES  FROM 
FRESH  QUARTERS. 

We  still  listen  with  ears  attent  to  whatever 
is  said,  in  whatever  quarter,  on  this  vital  theme. 
While  we  believe  that,  in  a  deep  sense,  the  re¬ 
union  of  Christendom,  or  at  least  of  Protestant 
Christendom,  is  a  fact  already  in  pro(?ress,  and 
in  some  degree  even  accomplished,  we  study 
with  profound  interest  every  indication  or 
hint,  however  exhibited,  of  a  more  distinct,  a 
completer  accomplishment.  Our  heart  throbs 
In  unison  with  the  hearts  of  the  people  of  God, 
of  all  names,  in  all  lands ;  and  our  daily  prayer 
is  that  they  and  we  may  all  be  one,  even  as 
Christ  is  one  with  the  Father.  So  much  by 
way  of  introduction. 

One  of  our  contemporaries  publishes  a  brief 
but  suggestive  letter  from  His  Eminence, 
James  Cardinal  Gibbons,  Archbishop  of  Balti¬ 
more  (an  array  of  titles  which  somewhat  ap¬ 
pals  us),  on  the  Reunion  of  Christendom  so  far 
as  exhibited  in  certain  recent  movements  with¬ 
in  the  religious  body  which  some  are  propos¬ 
ing  to  call  henceforth  the  Anglican,  or  the 
American  Catholic  Church.  This  letter  is  of 
Interest  not  merely  to  the  adherents  of  that 
venerable  communion,  since  the  principles 
and  conditions  laid  down  in  it  apply  to  all  sec¬ 
tions  of  Protestantism,  as  being  alike  outside 
of,  and  in  a  measure  alien  to,  the  True  Church. 
These  principles  and  conditions,  briefly  stated, 
are  that  since  the  Church  is  founded  on  a  di¬ 
vine  revelation,  there  must  be  some  definite 
authority  competent  to  say  what  this  revela¬ 
tion  is;  that  the  interpreting  of  this  revelation 
cannot  wisely  be  left  to  each  individual,  even 
within  the  Church,  and  still  less  to  any  indi¬ 
viduals  without  the  Church ;  that  the  unaided 
Ignorances  of  men,  to  use  his  own  phrase, 
would  only  frustrate  the  object  of  Christ,  and 
make  the  revelation  an  instrument  of  destruc¬ 
tion  ;  and  finally,  that  the  great  mission  of  the 
Church  requires  that  she  should  have  some 
authoritative,  supreme  teacher,  who  can  guide 
the  people  of  God  unerringly  in  the  way  of  all 
truth.  And  His  Eminence  further  affirms  that 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church  alone  possesses 
such  a  teacher  and  such  teaching,  and  express¬ 
es  his  personal  longing  for  true  union  among 
all  Christians ;  meanwhile  breathing  an  archi- 
episcopal  prayer  that  all  the  wandering  sheep 
of  other  folds  may  speedily  come  back  to  the 
one  true  fold  of  which,  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Baltimore,  he  is  representative  and  Cardinal 
head.  The  sum  of  this  is  that  there  can  be  no 
Church  union  till  all  Protestants  fall  on  their 
knees  and  accept  the  blessed  dogma  of  Papal 
infallibility,  with  all  that  such  acceptance  im¬ 
plies.  So  much  for  the  Archbishop ! 

In  the  recent  Episcopal  Convention,  the  viva¬ 
cious,  sprightly  Dr.  Hopkins  of  Western  Penn¬ 
sylvania  is  reported  to  have  presented  his  par¬ 
ticular  scheme  for  Church  union,  and  to  have 
secured  for  it  some  degree  of  attention.  We 
can  best  present  the  scheme  in  his  own  terms : 

While  this  Church  is  responsible  only  for  her 
own  Standards,  which  she  has  herself  set  forth, 
yet  she  is  willing  to  receive  into  union  any  congre¬ 
gation  using  any  liturgy  that  ever  has  been  used 
in  any  branch  of  the  One,  Holy,  Catholic  and  Apos¬ 
tolic  Church  in  any  age.  This  Church  is  also  will¬ 
ing  to  receive  into  union  any  congregation  of  Chris¬ 
tian  people  who  will  give  satisfactory  pledges 
touching  these  four  points,  to  wit : 

First,  That  they  shall  accept  the  definitions  of 
the  faith  as  set  forth  by  the  undisputed  General 
Councils. 

Second,  That  they  will  have,  and  continue  to 
have,  a  ministry  of  Apostolic  Succession,  given 
either  hypothetically  or  absolutely. 

Third,  That  their  members  will  receive  Confir¬ 
mation  at  the  hands  of  a  Bishop. 

And  fourth,  That  they  will  use  only  valid  forms 
in  the  administration  of  the  two  great  Sacraments 
of  Baptism  and  the  Holy  Eucharist. 

What  this  means  is  that  we  must  all  adopt 
the  dogma  of  the  three  orders  in  the  minis¬ 
try;  accept  Ckinfirmation  at  the  hands  of  a 
Bishop ;  believe  what,  and  only  what,  the  prim¬ 
itive  General  Councils  have  declared,  includ¬ 
ing  the  three  ancient  creeds ;  worship  only  in 
some  liturgical  way;  and  observe  the  Sacra¬ 
ments  according  to  Episcopal  direction.  When 
all  these  terms  are  complied  with,  then  the 
communion  which  this  Pennsylvania  Doctor 
in  part  represents,  is  declared  to  be  willing, 
not  to  enter  into  union  on  equal  terms  with 
other  Protestant  Churches,  but  to  receive 
them  sweetly  into  its  fold,  and  benignantly 
count  them  among  its  membership.  Quite 
significantly,  this  scheme  proposes  to  deal  not 
with  denominations,  but  with  single  congrega¬ 
tions  here  and  there,  which  may  perchance  be 
weary  of  tarrying  longer  in  a  liturgiless  con¬ 
dition,  under  the  cold  moonlight  of  uncove¬ 
nanted  mercies,  and  which  looks  with  longing 
toward  the  warm  and  sunny  region  where 
Episcopacy  basks  and  admires  itself.  So  much 
for  Dr,  Hopkins  and  his  little  scheme. 

These  be  trying  conditions,  surely.  The 
Doctor  and  the  Cardinal  agree  that  we  must 
all  accept  the  decisions  of  the  ancient  general 
councils,  but  the  latter  also  requires  us  to  be¬ 
lieve  in  addition  whatever  any  Pope  of  later 
times  shall  declare  ex  cathedra  to  be  revealed 
truth.  Both  agree  that  we  must  forswear  the 
parity  of  the  clergy  and  accept  the  three  or¬ 
ders,  but  the  Cardinal  also  demands  in  addi¬ 
tion  that  we  accept  the  Papacy  as  the  only 
proper  culmination  of  the  episcopate.  Both 
agree  in  requiring  from  us  submission  to  the 
churehly  rite  of  confirmation,  but  the  latter 
avers  that  the  final  source  of  the  right  to  be¬ 
stow  this  privilege,  lies  in  the  Bishop  of  bish¬ 
ops  resident  in  Rome.  Both  agree  that  we 
must  drop  our  nondescript,  voluntary,  pro¬ 


miscuous  forms  of  worship,  and  betake  our¬ 
selves  to  the  cold  lunch  of  some  liturgy ;  but 
while  the  Doctor  grants  us  some  privilege  of 
choice  among  those  chilled,  antique  viands, 
the  Cardinal  summons  us  to  restrict  ourselves 
to  the  only  authorized  liturgy  going,  the  world¬ 
wide  and  uniform  liturgy  of  Catholicism, 
j  Alack  for  the  agreements,  and  alas  for  these 
I  differences !  Until  the  Cardinal  and  the  Doctor 
are  themselves  agreed,  and  until  the  two  com¬ 
munions  which  they  represent  come  a  little 
closer,  or  even  become  one,  what  can  we  poor 
Protestants  do  but  abide  quietly  as  we  can  in 
our  tabernacles  ? 

Speaking  soberly,  we  protest  against  such 
trifling  with  the  gravest  problem  of  modem 
Christendom.  For  two  centuries  after  the  Ref¬ 
ormation,  the  Papal  Church  attempted  to  bully, 
dragoon,  threaten,  smite  Protestantism  into 
submission  to  its  hierarchical  claims.  Now  in 
such  hands  as  that  of  His  Eminence  of  Balti¬ 
more,  it  cajoles  and  wheedles  plausibly,  as  if  it 
could  coax  Protestantism  back  to  its  embrace 
by  empty  talk  about  the  need  of  ecclesiastical 
authority  to  support  personal  faith.  It  insists 
that  Protestants  of  all  grades  shall  give  up  for¬ 
ever  that  grand,  formal  principle  of  the  Ref¬ 
ormation,  the  right  and  the  duty  of  private 
judgment,  and  shall  surrender  their  belief  ab¬ 
solutely  to  the  shaping  hand  of  cardinals  and 
councils  and  popes.  And  this  it  urges  in  the 
presence  alike  of  the  plain  commands  of  Scrip¬ 
ture,  and  of  the  condemning  testimony  of  a 
thousands  years  of  history',  during  which  the 
Papacy  has  proved  nothing  so  frequently  or 
clearly  as  its  own  fallibility  and  untrustwor¬ 
thiness,  Certainly  there  can  be  no  union  be¬ 
tween  Protestant  Christianity  and  the  Church 
of  Rome,  until  that  Church  gives  up  its  own 
initial  and  pernicious  error,  the  dogma  of  in¬ 
fallibility  ;  until  it  moves  off  from  its  antiquat¬ 
ed  position ,  corrects  its  hoary  perversions,  puts 
itself  in  harmony  with  modern  thought  and 
life,  takes  the  Bible  as  its  supreme  authority 
in  matters  of  faith  and  worship  and  organiza¬ 
tion,  and  itself  in  the  most  positive  sense  of 
that  term  becomes  Protestant. 

And  if  Episcopacy,  either  Anglican  or  Amer¬ 
ican,  wishes  to  make  any  contribution  toward 
the  happy  unification  of  Christendom,  it  must 
talk  much  more  sensibly  than  its  sprightly 
representative  from  the  wilds  of  Pennsylvania 
did  at  the  Chicago  Convention.  Such  talk  only 
starts  a  broad  smile  over  the  continent.  The 
best  scholars  among  English  Episcopalians, 
such  as  Lightfoot  and  Ellicott,  would  indulge 
themselves  in  no  such  nonsense.  The  divine 
right  of  bishops,  their  sole  authority  to  con¬ 
firm  or  bestow  ordination,  and  all  that,  will  not 
be  spoken  of  in  that  great  day  when  Protest¬ 
antism  comes  lovingly  together.  To  forbid  to 
all  but  those  who  stand  within  the  fictitious 
apostolical  succession  the  privilege  of  admin¬ 
istering  the  sacraments,  is  a  specimen  of  pre¬ 
sumption  savoring  more  of  the  days  of  Laud 
than  of  the  nineteenth  century.  And  the  pro¬ 
posed  limitation  of  the  articles  of  faith  to  what 
is  taught  us  by  the  undisputed  general  coun¬ 
cils,  involves  the  ignoring  of  much,  if  not 
most,  that  gives  meaning  and  dignity  and 
power  to  the  evangelical  belief  of  Protestant- 
t  ism  in  this  better  age.  Nor  is  it  w’antlng  in 
suggestiveness  that  the  men  who  pro;)ose  that 
we  drop  our  little  peculiarities,  and  come  in  to 
the  Episcopal  communion  on  such  a  basis,  are 
themselves  persistently  headed  toward  union 
of  some  sort  with  Rome.  We  suspect  that 
Doctor  Hopkins  and  his  confreres  will  w’ait 
long  before  they  see  even  one  congregation, 
Lutheran  or  Presbyterian,  Methodist  or  Bap¬ 
tist,  filing  into  line  on  such  a  downward  track, 
toward  such  an  abysmal  result. 

That  the  Episcopal  Church  is  by  no  means 
wholly  given  up  to  narrowness  and  exclusion, 
we  have  abundant  proof  in  some  splendid  ex¬ 
amples  of  a  most  liberal  and  truly  Catholic 
spirit.  As  one  illustration,  w’e  (luoto  the  fol¬ 
lowing  indignant  protest  of  Phillips  Brooks  of 
Boston  against  the  absurd  proposal  which  was 
made  in  the  recent  Convention  at  Chicago,  that 
his  denomination  should  drop  the  name  of 
“  Protestant  Episcopal,”  and  assume  that  of 
THE  Chubch  in  the  United  States : 

The  tendency  to  exclusiveness  has  shown  itself 
in  our  Church  during  the  last  few  years  as  never 
before — a  disposition  to  narrow  the  conception  of 
its  life,  and  instead  of  thinking  of  itself  as  one 
composite  part  of  the  great  multitude  of  Churches 
that  makes  up  the  real  religious  life,  the  real 
Church  life  of  our  American  Christianity,  to  assert 
for  itself  a  certain  exclusiveness,  a  certain  supe¬ 
riority,  which  really  amounts  to  a  certain  monop¬ 
oly  of  that  which  belongs  to  all  the  Christian 
ChurchoB  together.  It  is  asserting  Itself  in  that 
desire  which  has  been  mooted  for  some  time,  but 
which  until  lately  has  been  but  faintly  and  occa¬ 
sionally  uttered — the  desire  to  change  the  name  of 
our  Church.  The  thing  which  characterized  that 
Convention,  which  gave  it  importance  and  signifi¬ 
cance,  was  the  effort  made  by  one  part  of  the  Con¬ 
vention,  and  resisted  by  another  part,  to  adopt  a 
new  name ;  and  instead  of  being  known  any  longer 
OB  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  to  be  known 
in  future  as  The  Church  of  the  Unlt^  States,  or  by 
some  other  name  which  should  distinctly  declare 
for  it  what  is  asserted  in  regard  to  it—  that  It,  and 
It  alone,  constituted  the  true,  legitimate  Church  of 
Jesus  Christ  here  in  the  United  States  of  America. 

There  are  only  two  ways  in  which  a  Church  could 
stand  and  claim  that  she  was  the  Church  of  Christ 
in  America,  in  which  a  Church  can  possibly  take 
to  herself  the  name  of  the  Catholic  Church  of 
America,  or  the  Church  of  America,  or  any  name 
which  signifies  monopoly  or  exclusiveness.  It 
might  be  our  claim  tliatwe  were  so  preponderant, 
80  large,  that  we  absorbed  so  much  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian  life  of  this  country,  that  everything  else  was 
comparatively  insignificant ;  that  while  there  were 
a  few  outlying  borders  where  strange  people  were 
doing  strange  things,  the  solid  Christian  work  of 
America  was  being  done  by  this  Church  of  ours. 
If  that  were  so,  it  might  be  well  enough,  though 
even  then  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  well  to  call 
ourselves  the  Church  of  the  United  States.  Now, 
no  man  claims  that  this  is  so ;  no  man  claims  that 
our  Church,  with  her  limited  membersliip  and 
small  machinery,  is  doing  anything  like  that.  Re¬ 
spectable,  and  more  than  respectable,  is  the  work 
she  is  doing ;  but  at  the  same  time,  by  the  side  of 
other  denominations  of  Christians,  our  work  is 
comparatively  small.  It  Is  poor  business,  unless 
driven  to  it  by  some  such  arguments  as  those  we 
are  called  to  meet,  for  Christian  bodies  to  he  com¬ 
paring  figures  to  see  which  of  the  Lord’s  cliildren, 
all  doing  His  work  so  imperfectly,  are  doing  it  a 
little  better  than  the  others ;  but  when  driven  by 
such  arguments  to  comparing  statistics,  we  find 
that  the  Episcopal  Churcli  is  sevcntli  or  eighth  on 
the  list. 

I  am  not  claiming  that  because  our  Cliurch  has 
not  the  greatest  numbers,  therefore  it  ought  not  to 
call  Itself  by  an  exclusive  Christian  name.  Sup¬ 
posing  our  Church  was  the  smallest  of  all  bodies, 
yet  still,  if  she  had  a  distinct  and  separate  com¬ 
mission — if  there  belonged  to  the  Episcopal  min¬ 
istry  a  distinct  and  absolute  right  which  did  not 
belong  to  the  ministry  of  other  Churches — then 
she  would  have  the  right  to  claim  that  she,  and 
she  alone,  was  the  Ai>ostolic  and  Catholic  Church 
here.  Now  there  are,  and  always  have  been,  in 
our  Church  those  who  held  this  view;  there  are 
those  who  have  held  that  view  from  the  time  of 
the  Apostles  down  to  our  own  Bishop  Paddock  of 
Massachusetts.  Bishop  has  been  consecrated  by 
bishop,  by  direct  touch  of  the  hand  upon  the  head, 
that  so,  from  generation  to  generation,  the  com¬ 
mission  to  administer  the  Christian  Gospel  has 
come  down,  and  that  now  in  this  land  it  belongs 
to  no  one  outside  of  that  succession.  I  am  not 
stating  anything  new  to  you.  You  know  how 
largely  that  theory  prevails,  and  always  has  pre¬ 
vailed,  in  our  Church. 

Now,  giving  our  Church  an  exclusive  name— such 
as  I  tell  you,  my  friends,  there  is  exceeding  dan¬ 
ger  that  the  Church  will  receive  one  of  these  days — 
is  the  distinct  adoption  of  this  theory.  That  has 
•  never  been  done  yet.  There  is  no  line  in  the  Pray¬ 
er  Book  which  declares  any  such  theory.  It  has 
j  heretofore  been  a  theory  held  only  by  individ- 
‘  uals ;  it  has  been  a  theory  which  many,  both  of 

■  the  ministry  and  laity,  have  freely  and  frankly 
.  I  avowed  that  tliey  disbelieved.  I  tell  you,  my 

!  friends,  I  never  could  for  a  single  day  consent  to 
’  j  that.  Let  us  face  it  fairly.  To  one  who  believes 
>  that  the  great  Christian  Church  is  the  aggregate 

■  of  all  who  believe  and  follow  Christ — whether  they 


class  themselves  as  Baptists,  or  Methodists,  or 
Presbyterians,  or  Congregatlonalists,  or  by  what¬ 
ever  name — to  such  a  one  the  acceptance  of  such 
a  title  as  this  by  our  body,  which  has  called  itself 
heretofore  by  a  name  that  implied  that  it  was  a 
part  of  the  great  Christian  bodies,  is  entirely  ab¬ 
horrent.  Unless  the  opposition  of  the  laity  comes 
out  more  strongly,  I  declare  that  it  is  absolutely 
certain  that  in  a  few  short  years  our  Church  will 
have  taken  its  place,  crowned  with  a  name  like 
this,  among  the  little  denominations  of  the  coun¬ 
try.  It  will  doom  our  Church  to  become  the 
Church  of  a  little  fantastic  sect.  It  is  not  a  ques¬ 
tion  whether  this  theory  of  the  apostolic  succes¬ 
sion  is  right  or  wrong ;  but  whether  right  or  wrong, 
BO  man  can  remain  is  its  ministry — and  I  do  not 
see  how  any  man  can  remain  in  its  membership — 
who  does  not,  somehow  or  other,  accept  that  doc¬ 
trine.  _ 

A  SERMON  THAT  “  WEIGHED  A  TON.” 

It  is  not  often  that  we  have  the  pleasure  of 
listening  to  a  sermon  from  Rev.  Dr.  Hitchcock : 
for  although  he  is  a  favorite  in  all  the  pulpits 
of  this  city,  and  indeed  of  the  land  wherever 
he  goes,  yet  he  has  felt  it  necessary  of  late 
years  to  reserve  himself  for  the  duties,  which 
are  many  and  laborious,  of  his  position  as 
President  of  the  Union  Theological  Seminary. 
But  last  Sabbath,  as  Dr.  Parkhurst  had  been 
called  to  Princeton  to  preach  to  the  students, 
he  consented  to  occupy  the  pulpit  in  the  morn¬ 
ing,  taking  as.his  text  “  The  Lamb  slain  from 
the  foundation  of  the  world  a  sentence 
which  seemed  to  imply  that  the  Sacrifice  of 
Christ  was  not  merely  a  historical  event,  the 
Crucifixion  on  Mount  Calvary;  that  it  ante¬ 
dated  the  existence  of  sin,  for  which  atone¬ 
ment  was  provided:  that  it  was  part  of  the 
Divine  economy,  mysterious  indeed,  but  which 
had  momentous  bearings  upon  the  whole  gov¬ 
ernment  of  God.  The  discourse  was  one  of 
those  uplifting  presentations  of  truth,  which 
take  the  hearer  off  his  feet,  and  raise  him  up 
to  higher  altitudes,  where  he  breathes  a  purer 
air,  and  looks  round  on  a  boundless  horizon. 
It  was  interesting  to  observe  its  impression  on 
a  gentleman  who  does  not  belong  to  the  con¬ 
gregation,  but  who  is  well  known  in  business 
circles  in  this  city.  Fixing  his  eyes  on  the 
speaker,  he  never  removed  them  till  the  ser¬ 
mon  was  ended ;  and  then,  as  he  walked  slow¬ 
ly  down  the  aisle,  he  was  at  first  silent,  and 
then  whispered  to  a  friend  beside  him,  ”  That 
sermon  weighed  a  ton,”  and  added  immedi¬ 
ately,  “  If  you  ask  what  good  it  does  me,  I 
can  only  say  it  gives  me  fresh  strength  and 
courage  to  fight  the  devil  to-morrow.”  This 
was  a  new  way  of  putting  it,  but  it  expressed 
not  badly  the  effect  of  a  powerful  discourse, 
in  toning  up  the  whole  moral  nature,  lifting  a 
man  above  the  low  instincts  and  sordid  pas¬ 
sions  of  life,  inspiring  him  with  new  and  better 
impulses,  and  with  an  increased  power  of  will 
to  resist  the  temptations  which  he  meets  in  the 
battle  of  life.  Nothing  is  more  elevating  and 
inspiring  than  such  a  discourse,  the  effect  of 
which  lasts  for  weeks  and  months  and  years. 
In  li earing  it,  one  could  but  feel  how  much 
wc  lost  in  that  we  could  not  more  often  come 
under  the  siiell  of  that  quickening  mind,  and 
listen  to  that  eloquent  voice. 

EGITORIAE  NOTES. 

Dr.  Field  sailed  this  morning  on  the  Adriatic 
(of  the  White  Star  Line)  for  Liverpool,  from 
which  he  will  go  directly  to  London  and  Paris, 
and  then  to  Pau  in  the  South  of  France,  where 
he  will  leave  his  family  for  the  Winter,  while 
he  makes  his  proposed  tour  in  Spain  and  Africa. 
After  three  or  four  weeks  we  shall  begin  to 
receive  letters  from  him,  which  we  trust  will 
be  continued  without  interruption  during  the 
Winter  and  Spring.  He  hopes  to  return  in 
May. 

Before  he  went  away,  he  had  received  a  pile 
of  letters  from  all  parts  of  the  country,  thank¬ 
ing  him  in  the  warmest  terms  for  his  Letters 
on  the  South.  Perhaps  nothing  pleased  him 
so  much  as  a  sentence  in  a  letter  of  Mr.  Bay¬ 
ard,  the  Secretary  of  State,  addressed  to  Judge 
Field  of  the  Supreme  Court,  in  which,  after  ac¬ 
knowledging  “the  kind  thought  in  sending  the 
little  volume  of  brotherhood  and  good-will, 
written  by  his  brother,  in  relation  to  the  South¬ 
ern  States  of  the  Union,”  Mr.  Bayard  adds: 

“  He  has  the  wisdom  of  tue  heabt,  and  speaks 
OF  his  fellow-countrymen  as  a  minister  OF 
the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  ought  to  speak.” 

Surely  this  ought  to  be  a  satisfaction  to  any 
man,  and  it  will  be  very  grateful  to  the  writer 
of  those  Letters  to  learn,  while  he  is  gone,  that 
his  words  are  still  fulfilling  their  original  pur¬ 
pose  of  peace  and  conciliation. 

Our  readers  will  be  gratified  to  learn  that 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Charles  S.  Vedder  of  the  Hugue¬ 
not  Memorial  Church  of  Charleston,  S.  C., 
whose  house  of  worship  suffered  severely  by 
the  recent  earthquake,  has  secured  the  sum 
necessary  for  its  repair,  namely,  $6000.  It  has 
been  contributed  largely  by  Huguenot  descend¬ 
ants,  one  gentleman  of  this  city  who  “  boasts 
that  line,”  havinggiven  five-sixths  of  the  whole. 
The  Collegiate  Reformed  Church  heard  Dr. 
Tedder’s  plea,  and  also  the  First  Presbyterian 
Church  of  Rye  (Dr.  C.  W.  Baird’s),  where  he 
preached  eloquently  on  Sunday  morning  last, 
thus  the  desired  amount  was  completed.  The 
Rye  collection  amounted  to  $'22.'>,  and  this  was 
generous,  seeing  that  the  entertainment  at 
“Park  Academy”  there,  largely  patronized  by 
the  same  congregation,  had  already  realized 
$32.5.  And  it  should  be  said  that  this  nice  sura 
was  not  put  into  the  general  fund  for  the  aid 
of  Charleston,  or  any  of  its  churches,  but  was 
sent  to  a  widow  lady  whose  sole  income  had 
been  from  property  that  had  been  greatly  in¬ 
jured.  Dr.  Vedder  (who  spent  Sabbath  eve¬ 
ning  with  W.  H.  Parsons,  Esq.,)  assured  all 
concerned  that  it  could  not  have  been  more 
worthily  bestowed. 

We  have  already  in  hand  the  Minutes  of  the 
Synod  of  Ohio,  issued  under  direction  of  Stated 
Clerk  W.  E.  Moore.  This  record  might  have 
been  fuller  here  and  there,  but  hardly  more 
aecur-ate.  Looking  through  it,  we  are  remind¬ 
ed  that  the  clerks  of  Synod  have  been  exhort¬ 
ed  to  conform  their  pages  to  the  dimensions  of 
tliose  of  the  Assembly  Minutes ;  but  save  those 
of  the  Synod  of  New  York,  and  perhaps  one  or 
two  other  similar  issues,  they  have  not  done 
so.  There  are  doubtless  mechanical  difficul¬ 
ties  in  the  way,  and  it  is  the  printer  and  not  ; 
the  clerk  who  thus  in  any  instance  disregards 
the  advice  once  or  twice  given.  The  Minutes 
of  our  Synods  are  of  vastly  more  importance 
now  that  each  issue  covers  the  churches  of 
of  a  State,  and  a  little  emulation  in  the  matter 
of  appearance  and  fulness,  will  be  a  good 
thing.  Those  of  Ohio  have  the  palm  in  the 
matter  of  promptness  in  their  issue.  And  they 
are  neatly  printed  on  good  paper. 

Our  church  at  Newark,  N.  Y.,  greatly  laments 
the  death  of  its  senior  elder,  A.  F.  Cressy.  For 
forty  years  he  has  discharged  the  duties  per¬ 
taining  to  his  office,  and  also  those  of  clerk  of 
Session.  His  pastor.  Dr.  Burgess,  pays  a  warm 
tribute  to  his  faithfulness  in  a  notice  of  his  life 
whfeh  will  appear  another  week. 

As  will  be  seen,  the  Rev.  John  I.  Blackburn, 
late  of  Murrysville,  Pa.,  has  just  been  installed 
over  the  First  Church  of  Portsmouth,  Ohio, 
where  our  friend  and  correspondent,  the  late 
Dr.  E.  P.  Pratt,  so  long  labored.  We  can  wish 
nothing  better  for  the  new  pastor  than  that  he 
may  succeed  to  the  esteem  and  success  which 
was  vouchsafed  his  beloved  predecessor. 


The  Synod  of  New  York  made  request  at  its 
recent  meeting,  that  all  pastors,  so  far  as  prac¬ 
ticable,  present  the  claims  of  systematic  and 
proportionate  giving  on  Sabbath  next,  Nov, 
14th.  The  subject  is  one  of  the  very  first  im¬ 
portance.  All  will  assent  to  this.  And  some 
who  have  gone  beyond  theory,  have  found 
that  when  once  a  good  plan  is  adopted  and 
faithfully  worked,  it  has  served  to  lift  the 
whole  question  of  finances  into  the  sphere  of 
morals,  and  hence  of  duty,  where  it  rightly  be¬ 
longs.  It  would  be  a  great  thing — in  fact,  a 
revolution  and  a  revelation — could  the  church¬ 
es  be  constrained,  each  one  according  to  its 
several  ability,  fairly  and  fully  ascertained,  to 
assume  its  due  share  of  the  general  financial 
burden  of  the  Church.  Thus  lifted  off  the 
shoulders  of  the  Secretaries,  and  distributed 
among  the  churches  the  country  over,  the  re¬ 
lief  would  be  great,  and  verily  the  burden 
would  be  found  light.  We  trust  that  the  in¬ 
junction  of  Synod  will  not  be  forgotten. 

The  installation  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  R.  R.  Booth 
as  pastor  of  the  Rutgers  Presbyterian  Church, 
is  appointed  to  take  place  on  Monday  evening 
next,  Nov.  8th,  at  8  o’clock.  Dr.  William  M. 
Taylor  of  the  Broadway  Tabernacle  will  preach 
the  sermon,  and  Drs.  John  Hall  and  Howard 
Crosby  are  to  deliver  the  charges.  The  latter 
is  a  blood  relative  of  this  church  through  Col. 
Rutgers,  in  honor  of  whom  it  was  named.  The 
occasion  can  but  prove  one  of  peculiar  inter¬ 
est,  from  the  fact  that  this  venerable  church 
and  society  was  almost  dead  and  gone  when,  a 
few  months  since.  Dr.  Booth  came  to  its  help 
and  resuscitation.  That  he  has  so  far  succeed¬ 
ed  as  to  now  be  willing  to  become  identified 
with  it  in  the  pastoral  relation,  promises  much 
for  it,  which  we  shall  confidently  expect  to  be 
realized.  He  deserves  the  good  wishes  and  co- 
bperation  of  all  his  Presbyterian  brethren  in 
this  task  which  he  has  undertaken  for  the  hon¬ 
or  of  our  common  faith. 

A  Sunday-school  Institute  is  to  be  held  in 
this  city  next  week,  beginning  Monday  even¬ 
ing,  Nov.  8th,  and  lasting  until  Friday  even¬ 
ing.  The  first  session  will  be  held  at  8  o’clock 
P.  M.,  and  on  each  succeeding  day  there  will 
be  an  afternoon  session  at  3  o’clock,  and  an 
evening  session  at  8.  Rev.  Drs.  Ormiston, 
Hitchcock,  William  M.  Taylor,  MacArthur, 
J.  L.  Hulburt,  Cuyler,  Kittredge,  Mitchell, 
Schauffler,  and  Rev.  Messrs.  Rainsford  and 
Sanders,  Prof.  William  M.  Thomson,M.D.,  Hon. 
James  L.  Hughes  of  Toronto,  H.  R.  Palmer, 
Mus.  Doc.,  and  Laymen  Ralph  Wells,  Frank 
A.  Ferris,  Franklin  Allen,  C.  P.  Cheney,  will 
be  heard.  Mrs.  William  F.  Crafts  will  take 
the  primarj’  teaching.  The  sessions  will  be 
held  in  the  Collegiate  Church,  Twenty-ninth 
street  and  Fifth  avenue.  It  is  many  years 
since  such  a  series  of  meetings  has  been  held 
here,  and  our  Sunday-scliool  workers  will  fully 
appreciate  their  opportunity. 

The  Presbyterian  Church  of  Ireland  is  called 
to  part  with  those  who  have  been  its  leaders, 
with  a  sweep  and  suddenness  that  is  startling. 
Only  recently  the  death  of  W.  Fleming  Steven¬ 
son  was  noticed  in  these  columns.  Following 
him,  on  Oct.  3d,  Dr.  Thomas  Croskery  of  the 
Magee  Presbyterian  College  in  Londonderry, 
died  after  a  brief  illness.  He  succeeded  Prof. 
Smyth  in  the  Chair  of  Theology  about  six 
years  ago,  and  was  a  laborious  student  and  a 
capable  instructor.  He  was  also  a  contributor 
to  the  Presbyterian  Review.  And  now,  a  fort¬ 
night  later,  comes  the  tidings  of  the  death  of 
Dr.  Thomas  Y.  Klllen,  Professor  in  the  Pres¬ 
byterian  College  at  Belfast.  He  was,  if  we 
mistake  not,  a  delegate  to  the  Evangelical  Al¬ 
liance  here  in  New  Nork  in  1873.  This  death 
was  also  sudden.  Those  who  were  members 
of  the  recent  Council  at  Belfast,  will  recall  his 
presence  and  hearty  words. 

The  Founder’s  Day  address  at  Lafayette 
College  was  delivered  by  Dr.  Francis  L.  Pattoh 
of  Princeton  Tlieological  Seminary,  on  Octo¬ 
ber  27th,  in  virtue  of  its  being  just  sixty 
years  since  the  College  received  its  oliarter, 
and  twenty  years  since  the  establishment  of 
the  Pardee  Scientific  Department.  The  power 
of  the  address  was  in  a  warm  and  dispassion¬ 
ate  appeal  to  studious  young  men,  to  give  to 
religion  the  same  measure  of  thoughtful  ex¬ 
amination  and  candid  consideration  that  they 
would  devote  to  any  other  weighty  matter. 

As  we  have  frequent  requests,  espeoially  at 
this  season  of  the  year,  for  sample  copies  of 
The  Evangelist,  we  would  say  that  such  re¬ 
quests,  when  coming  from  pastors  and  known 
friends,  will  be  promptly  attended  to.  We 
take  it  as  an  act  showing  good-will  to  us,  and 
we  trust  it  may  prove  also  of  advantage  to 
those  who  seek  them,  to  have  the  paper  tlius 
introduced  into  young  households,  which, 
while  they  are  setting  up  the  family  altar, 
may  find  it  profitable  to  place  among  their 
first  of  indispensable  things,  a  good  religious 
newspaper.  _ 

The  Presbyterian  church  at  Annapolis,  Md., 
has  been  thoroughly  repaired,  and  now  pre¬ 
sents  a  very  attractive  appearance.  Pastor 
Williams  has  taken  a  warm  interest  in  the  na¬ 
val  cadets  under  instruction  there,  and  his  ef¬ 
forts  should  be  seconded  by  parents  and  others, 
in  order  to  the  best  results.  Young  men  from 
no  less  than  twenty-three  States  and  one  Ter¬ 
ritory  are  identified  with  that  congregation. 

Mr.  Frederick  Gore  of  London,  formerly  ed¬ 
itor  of  the  “Coffee  Public-house  News”  (the 
organ  of  the  Temperance  coffee-house  move¬ 
ment  in  England  since  1879),  is  now  visiting 
this  country,  and  will  speak  at  several  public 
meetings  soon  to  be  held  i»  the  interest  of  cof¬ 
fee-house  work  in  this  city. 

The  sixth  anniversary  of  the  Bowery  Mission 
and  Young  Men’s  Home  will  be  celebrated  at 
36  Bowery  on  Sunday  next  at  3  and  at  7.30 
o’clock  P.  M.  These  services  are  always  inter¬ 
esting,  and  all  comers  are  made  welcome. 

President  Cleveland  has  designated  Thursday> 
Nov.  25,  as  our  day  of  National  'Thanksgiving. 

IN  MEMORY  OP  GEN.  McCLELLAN. 

A  talilet  has  been  erected  in  St.  Cloud  Presbyte¬ 
rian  Church  of  West  Orange,  N.  J.,  in  memory  of 
;  the  late  Gen.  George  B.  MeClelian.  Around  the 
j  outer  edge  is  a  border  of  laurel,  and  in  the  upper 
1  part  are  shown  the  symbols  of  his  rank  in  the 
[  Army,  the  two  stars  and  the  commander’s  baton. 

In  the  lower  part  is  the  inscription,  which  reads 
!  as  follows : 

GEORGE  BKINTON  McCLELLAN, 

Miijor  General,  U.  8.  A., 

Governor  of  New  Jersey, 

Elder  of  this  church. 

“I  have  fought  the  good  fight;  I  have  finished  my 
course;  I  have  kept  the  faith.” 

This  work  is  carried  out  in  heavy  rolled  brass, 
and  set  against  a  background  of  black  marble, 
j  It  was  designed  and  executed  by  Messrs.  J.  &  R. 
Lamb  of  New  York. 

PROPORTIONATE  GIVING. 

j  At  the  recent  sessions  of  the  Synod  of  New  York, 
i  in  Elmira,  a  resolution  was  adopted  to  the  follow- 
I  ing  effect : 

I  That  pastors  be  requested  to  set  apart  the  sec- 
ond  Lord’s  day  (the  14th)  of  November — or,  if  for 
local  reasons  the  choice  of  another  day  should  be 
more  practicable,  one  as  near  that  date  as  possi¬ 
ble — for  presenting  and  urging  the  claims  of  sys- 
,  tematic  and  proportionate  giving. 

By  order  of  the  Synod. 

•  T.  Ralston  Smith,  Stated  Clerk. 


I^(tt(sur0  anir 

NEW  YORK. 

New  York  City. — The  Thirteenth-street  Church 
gives  great  satisfaction  to  Its  pastor  (Dr.  Worrall) 
and  congregation  in  its  improved  condition.  All 
the  changes  have  been  made  with  good  taste,  and 
they  add  not  a  little  to  the  comfort  and  satisfac¬ 
tion  of  all  attendants.  The  regular  Sabbath  servi¬ 
ces  are  at  10.30  o’clock  and  at  7.30  in  the  evening. 

Elmira. — Lake-street  Church  (Rev.  S.  W.  Spoon¬ 
er  p.astor)  is  to  be  congratulated  on  the  prospect 
of  having  completed  in  a  few  weeks  a  beautiful 
chapel  adjoining  the  commodious  house  of  wor¬ 
ship. 

SoDUS.— The  young  pastor.  Rev.  Jacob  Dyke, 
went  to  Michigan  a  few  weeks  ago,  and  on  his  re¬ 
turn  brought  from  Grand  Haven  a  “help-meet”  to 
join  him  in  the  work  of  this  his  first  charge.  The 
people  who  are  delighted  to  have  their  minister 
thus  duplicated  by  a  “better  half,”  turned  out  and 
gave  them  a  fine  reception  at  the  parsonage  on  their 
arrival.  Quite  a  number  were  added  to  the  mem¬ 
bership  of  this  church  at  the  last  communion.  It 
will  bring  sadness  to  many  to  learn  that  Prof.  L. 
H.  Clark,  well  known  through  these  columns,  an 
elder  in  the  Sodus  church,  but  at  present  Principal 
of  Macedon  Academy,  was  suddenly  bereft  last 
week  in  the  death  of  his  estimable  wife.  He  is 
left  with  two  daughters,  who  are  teachers  with  him 
in  the  Academy. 

Bellona.— It  is  expected  that  the  Rev.  S.  R. 
Warrender  will  labor  in  this  church  for  a  season. 
It  has  been  supplied  since  the  death  of  the  la¬ 
mented  Dr.  Goldsmith. 

Elba. — The  Rev.  E.  W.  Cumings  of  Elba,  N.  Y., 
has  been  called  to  New  Bedford,  Mass.,  with  a 
view  to  gather  the  Presbyterian  people  there  into 
Church  relations. 

Rochester. — A  large  number  of  ministers  and 
laymen  assembled  at  the  Ministers’  Meeting  In  the 
Central  Church  on  Monday  morning,  Oct.  25th,  to 
listen  to  an  address  by  Dr.  Strong  of  the  Baptist 
Theological  Seminary,  who  had  been  invited  to 
speak  on  the  subject  of  Future  Probation.  The 
Doctor  gave  a  discourse  that  occupied  over  an 
hour  and  a  half.  He  traced  the  history  of  the  so- 
called  new  theology  from  the  Middle  Ages,  and 
asserted  that  it  rose  and  has  grown  out  of  an 
“  exaggerated  individualism,”  which  he  traced 
all  along  down  through  the  ages  to  the  present 
day,  and  closed  by  presenting  very  strong  argu¬ 
ments  in  favor  of  the  present  as  the  only  day  of 
probation. 

On  Sunday,  Oct.  24th,  the  North  Church  held 
memorial  services,  and  resolved  to  build  a  new 
house  of  worship  free  of  debt  within  two  years. 
Seven  thousand  dollars  were  subscribed  for  that 
object. 

Mr.  Harry  Lawrence,  a  young  man  of  promise, 
was  taken  under  the  care  of  Presbytery,  with  the 
view  of  preparing  for  the  ministry. 

Caledonia. — The  Presbytery  of  Rochester  held 
an  adjourned  meeting  Oct.  25th,  and  dissolved  the 
pastoral  relation  existing  between  the  Rev.  J.  M. 
Carmichael  and  the  Presbyterian  church  of  Cale¬ 
donia — a  relation  that  had  been  very  harmonious 
and  prosperous  for  the  last  five  years;  but  the 
step,  on  the  part  of  the  pastor,  was  rendered  neces¬ 
sary  on  account  of  ill-health.  He  goes  to  Cali¬ 
fornia  to  rest  and  regain  his  health,  if  possible. 
He  leaves  amid  deep  regrets  on  the  part  of  both 
the  church  and  his  ministerial  brethren. 

Port  Chester. — It  was  a  beautiful  sight  that 
was  presented  in  tlie  Presbyterian  church  of  Port 
Chester  at  the  last  communion  season.  Two  were 
admitted  to  the  church — one  on  profession  of  faith, 
the  otlier  by  letter ;  the  one  was  a  boy  of  just  four¬ 
teen  years,  the  other  a  man  of  a  little  more  than 
ninety-two  years.  The  congregation  felt  the  beau¬ 
ty  and  solemnity  of  these  extremes  of  life  clasping 
hands  in  one  common  faith  across  the  chasm  of 
seventy-eight  years.  The  man  was  of  firm  step 
and  of  still  firmer  faith — a  faith  that  a  journey  of 
more  than  seventy  years  hand  in  hand  with  the 
Master  has  strengthened,  until  now  the  little  step 
between  this  life  and  the  eternal  has  in  it  no  space 
for  conflict,  no  valley  of  humiliation  or  the  shad¬ 
ow  of  death,  only  the  putting  off  the  armor.  So 
unusual  was  tills  scene  in  the  Church  temporal  (for 
how  many  times  in  our  lives  are  we  privileged  to 
see  a  man  of  ninety-two  ascend  the  church  steps 
briskly,  without  aid,  and  take  an  active  part  in  the 
religious  service  ?),  that  wo  sought  opportunity  to 
ask  this  man  something  of  his  life.  An  active,  vig¬ 
orous,  outspoken  life  of  more  than  ninety  years 
furnishes  lessons  that  are  stamped  with  a  tried 
value.  David  Banks  was  born  Aug.  11th,  1794,  in 
the  town  of  Greenwich,  Fairfield  county.  Conn.  At 
the  early  age  of  eight  years  he  received  religious 
impressions  by  the  earnest  prayers  of  a  faitliful 
school-teacher,  wliich  took  deep  root,  tho  result  of 
whicli  has  been  an  earnest  Christian  life,  devoted 
to  God  and  the  cause  of  humanity.  On  the  Ist  of 
January,  1815,  he  united  with  the  Congregational 
cliurch  at  Stanwich,  Conn.,  under  Rev.  Platt  Buf¬ 
fett.  He  remained  in  this  churcli  many  years,  un¬ 
til  he  transferred  his  connection  to  Dr.  Cheever’s 
church.  Union  Square,  New  York,  where  under  its 
changes  and  removal  he  remained  in  church  rela¬ 
tion  until  tliis  last  sacramental  service  at  Port 
Chester,  when  he  brought  his  letter  of  full  connec¬ 
tion  tliere,  to  be  received  into  full  communion 
here.  The  strong  lesson  of  his  life,  as  exemplified 
in  his  daily  conversation,  is  an  unwavering  trust 
in  God.  His  physical  strength,  as  all  things  else, 
he  receives  from  God,  and  he  uses  it  in  His  service. 
It  is  beautiful  and  helpful  to  mark  that  he  looks 
not  upon  his  work  as  done,  but  that  he  must  still 
bo  sowing  the  seed  in  the  Master’s  field.  Sowing 
tlie  seed  at  ninety-two !  Faith  gathers  tho  harvest. 
It  was  interesting  to  note  tho  points  where  the 
memory  of  this  man  could  touch.  Ho  remembers 
well  writing  the  date  1800  in  his  copy-book  at  the 
old  schoolhouse.  A  schoolhouse  with  a  great  stone 
fire-place,  which  in  Summer  was  swept  clean  by  the 
school  girls,  and  filled  (in  the  season)  with  ivy 
bushes  (the  beautiful  Kalmia)  in  full  bloom.  This 
old  house  is  still  standing.  He  remembers  tho 
time  when  Washington’s  name  was  on  every 
tongue,  and  has  a  dim  remembrance  of  his  death. 
Tlie  life  of  Mr.  Banks  has  been  a  strong  protest 
against  tho  great  sins  of  slavery  and  intemperance. 
In  the  early  part  of  his  Christian  life  he  took  but 
little  part  In  politics,  but  the  enormity  of  slavery — 
keeping  human  beings  In  Ignorance  of  the  Bible, 
deprivingthom  of  the  rights  of  humanity — led  him 
to  enter  into  political  life.  His  first  vote  was  cast 
for  Birnoy  of  Kentucky.  He  built  his  house — his 
present  house  In  Stanwich — in  1828  on  temperance 
principles,  it  being  the  first  house  in  the  town  rais¬ 
ed  without  the  use  of  rum.  Mr.  Banks  married  the 
daughter  of  tlie  Rev.  David  Peck  of  Greenwich, 
Conn.,  and  is  the  father  of  nine  children,  five  of 
whom  are  living.  It  is  good  to  shake  hands  with 
a  Christian  veteran  whose  unadulterated  faith  in 
the  Bible  is  emphatic  with  the  experience  of  nine¬ 
ty-two  years. 

The  Presbytery  of  Brooklyn  met  in  the 
Franklin-avenue  Church’on  Monday,  Oct.  4th,  at  2 
P.  M.  Rev.  C.  H.  Taylor,  D.D.,  was  chosen  mod¬ 
erator,  Rev.  L.  R.  Foote  having  resigned  his  office 
as  stated  clerk;  the  permanent  clerk.  Rev.  Newell 
Woolsey  Wells,  was  elected  to  fill  tlie  vacancy  thus 
created,  and  Rev.  William  J.  Bridges  was  chosen 
to  the  permanent  clerkship.  Tho  Rev.  Robert  D. 
Sproull  was  received  from  the  Presbytery  of  Bos- 
toB,  and  a  call  to  tlie  pastorate  of  the  Greonpolnt 
church,  liavlrig  been  found  in  order,  was  placed  in 
his  hands.  (Mr.  Sproull  was  installed  pastor  on 
the  14th  ult.,  as  already  noticed  in  The  Evangel- 
i.ST,  the  Rev.  J.  D.  Wells,  D.D.,  acting  as  modera¬ 
tor  and  delivering  the  charge  to  the  pastor,  Rev. 
Henry  J.  Van  Dyke,  D.D.,  that  to  the  people,  and 
Rev.  T.  A.  Nelson  preaching  the  sermon.)  Rev. 
S.  I.  Hickey  withdrew  from  his  connection  with 
Presbytery.  Mr.  Jacob  E.  Mallmann  and  Mr.  Rob¬ 
ert  Robinson  were  receivwl  under  the  care  of  Pres¬ 
bytery  as  candidates  for  the  ministry.  A  commit¬ 
tee  consisting  of  Rev.  Philip  Vollmer,  Rev.  J.  D. 
Wells,  D.D.,  and  Hon.  Darwin  R.  James,  was  ap¬ 
pointed  with  power  to  organize  a  new  German 
cliurch  on  Humboldt  street.  A  committee  con¬ 
sisting  of  the  moilerator,  the  Rev.  J.  Glentworth 
Butler,  D.D.,  and  the  stated  clerk,  was  appointed 
to  prepare  a  liistory  of  Presbytery  in  accordance 
with  ttie  recommendation  of  General  Assembly. 
The  time  for  the  examination  of  candidates  for  li¬ 
censure,  was  fixed  on  the  Wednesday  preceding 
each  stated  meeting  at  2  P.  M.  n.  w.  w. 

NEW  JERSEY. 

New  Brunswick. — The  first  PresVjyterian  Church 
was  rededicated  on  Sunday  morning,  Oct.  24th,  on 
wliich  glad  occasion  Dr,  Howard  Crosby  of  New 
York,  once  pastor  of  the  church,  was  present,  and 
preached  the  sermon.  Just  before  the  sermon. 
Pastor  McKnight  read  a  resume  of  the  finances  of 
the  churcli  since  1880.  Of  the  sum  expended  for 
the  improvement  and  refurnishing  of  the  church, 
85500  was  taken  from  the  bequest  of  Mr.  Bartle, 
and  was  used  for  the  organ  improvements.  Mr. 
John  R.  Ford  contributed  $2600,  leaving  the  amount 
contributed  by  the  congregation,  $16,206.  The  last 
Improvement  and  decoration  of  the  church  was 
largely  due  to  the  voluntary  libi  rality  of  Mr.  John 
R.  Ford,  who  Is  the  son  of  one  of  the  former  elders 
of  the  church.  Mr.  Ford  was  under  no  obligations 
to  contribute  anything,  and  was  moved  by  his  own 
noble  impulses  to  do  what  he  did.  His  action 
stimulated  tho  congregation  to  give  largely.  Dr. 
McKnigiit,  in  behalf  of  himself  and  the  congrega¬ 
tion,  thanked  Mr.  Ford,  and  also  the  committee  of 
ladies  and  gentlemen  of  the  church  who  so  faith¬ 
fully  and  successfully  carried  out  the  Improve¬ 
ments.  Dr.  Crosby  preached  an  eloquent  sermon 
on  the  proper  use  of  churches.  He  condemned  the 
practice  of  using  tho  church  for  miscellaneous  en¬ 


tertainments,  fairs,  etc.  He  did  not  believe  in 
fancy  music,  nor  sensational  sermons,  both  of 
which  drew,  but  did  little  for  the  soul’s  salvation. 

In  the  first  sermon  preached  In  this  church,  he  had 
told  the  members  what  to  expect  of  him.  He  had 
not  the  gift  of  eloquence,  and  propo.sed  to  preach 
“  Christ,”  and  he  had  continued  to  do  it  through¬ 
out  his  life.  It  were  better  to  preach  in  a  bam, 
and  have  simple  worship  and  love,  than  to  preach 
in  a  magnificent  temple,  and  have  dissensions  and 
strife.  Dr.  Crosby  was  also  opposed  to  having 
non-professors  of  religion  in  the  Board  of  'Trustees ; 
persons  occupying  that  position  should  be  Chris¬ 
tians.  In  the  evening  Dr.  Crosby  preached  again. 

His  subject  was  the  great  gulf  fixed.  ' 

MARYLAND. 

Annapolis. — The  repairs  on  the  church  of  this 
city  have  been  complete,  and  the  church  through¬ 
out,  in  the  teachers’  and  Sabbath-school  rooms 
as  well  as  tho  main  audience  room,  presents  a  very 
inviting  and  attractive  appearance.  The  services 
at  the  reopening,  Oct.  31st,  were  conducted  by  the 
pastor,  Rev.  Robert  H.  Williams.  “  The  Blessings 
of  God’s  House”  was  the  subject  of  the  opening 
■sermon.  This  is  the  church  that  was  commended 
by  the  last  General  Assembly  for  its  watchful  care 
over  the  cadets  of  the  Naval  Academy  from  Pres¬ 
byterian  families.  The  Assembly  also  urged 
parents,  whose  sons  secured  appointment  to  the 
Academy,  to  see  that  they  were  commended  to  the 
care  of  this  church.  A  former  Assembly,  in  con¬ 
sidering  an  overture  from  the  Presbytery  of  Balti¬ 
more  for  special  aid  to  this  church,  remarked, 

“  It  is  a  matter  of  great  importance  to  the  whole 
church  that  these  young  men  should  have  the 
privilege  of  worship  in  the  church  of  their  fathers.” 
They  declared,  too,  in  their  action  that  “the  re¬ 
ligious  interests  of  the  Presbyterian  students  of 
the  Naval  Academy  make  fids  an  enterprise  of 
national  Importance.”  The  cadets  who  attended 
the  church  during  the  past  year,  came  from  twen¬ 
ty-three  Slates  and  one  territory.  The  Church  at 
large  will  hear  with  pleasure  of  these  evidences  of 
prosperity. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

Hon^dale. — Editor  Evanyelist :  I  read  with  14- 
terest  Dr.  Cuyler’s  letter  in  your  issue  of  Oct.  28th. 
\\hile  rejoicing  in  the  prosperity  of  his  honored 
church,  and  its  generous  response  in  behalf  of  the 
Board  of  Home  Missions,  I  must  dispute  his  claim 
to  the  position  of  "fourth  among  all  the  five  thou- 
sand  churches  of  our  denomination  in  the  amount 
of  their  contributions.”  Lafaj'ette-avenue  Church 
gave  to  Home  Missions  last  year  $2.42  per  mem¬ 
ber.  The  church  “which  I  have  the  honor  and 
joy  to  servo,”  gave  to  Home  Missions  $3.31  per 
member.  Must  not  my  “  faithful  flock  ’’—the  First 
Presbyterian  Church  of  Honesdale,  Pa. — outrank 
Lafayette-avenue  ?  In  determining  position,  some¬ 
thing  beside  amounts  given  must  be  taken  into  the 
account.  If  the  truth  were  always  apparent,  and 
ability  were  known,  more  than  one 
strong  church  would  have  to  “go  to  the  rear.” 

All  honor  to  those  weaker  churches  whose  record 
is  more  noble  than  that  of  many  well  known, 
strong,  flourishing  churches. 

Yours  truly,  William  H.  Swift. 

Honesdale,  Oct.  29. 

Hadley  and  Fairfield.— The  Rev.  J.  L.  Rob¬ 
ertson  has  resigned  the  pastoral  charge  at  Coopers- 
town  and  Lunvilic,  Pa.,  and  accepted  a  unanimous 
call  to  Hadley  and  Fairfield.  His  installation  will 
take  place  to-morrow — Friday,  Nov.  5th. 

OHIO. 

Portsmouth.— The  29th  of  last  March  the  First 
Presbyterian  Church  of  this  city  was  sorely  be- 
reaved  by  the  death  of  its  beloved  pastor,  E.  P. 
Pratt,  D.D.  For  thirty-four  years  he  had  been 
with  his  people,  and  lovingly  and  faithfully  led 
them  and  watched  over  them.  It  was  his  earnest 
desire  that  an  under-shepherd  should  soon  come 
to  them,  and  that  his  flock  might  not  be  distract¬ 
ed  and  torn  by  dissensions  consequent  upon  the 
selection  of  a  new  pastor.  His  prayer  was  grant¬ 
ed,  and  Rev.  John  I.  Blackburn  received  a  unani¬ 
mous  call,  and  was  installed  over  this  church  on 
Monday  evening,  Oct.  25.  Several  ministers  of 
the  city  took  part  in  the  exercises.  The  Rev. 
Prof.  J.  A.  I.  Lowes  read  the  portions  of  Scripture; 
the  Rev.  C.  L.  Work  of  the  Second  Presbyterian 
Church  gave  the  charge  to  the  people;  the  Rev. 

J.  C.  Jackson  offered  prayer;  the  sermon  was- 
preached  by  Pastor  Robinson  of  Ironton,  Ohio; 
the  charge  to  the  new  pastor  was  given  by  Rev. 

W.  H.  Jeffers,  D.D.,  professor  of  Alleghany  Theo¬ 
logical  Seminary,  in  which  he  said  “The  new  pas¬ 
tor  realizes  that  he  is  called  to  a  highly  favored 
field,  to  a  people  who  have  been  trained  on  a  Chris¬ 
tian  basis  by  a  master  in  Israel.”  p. 

MINNESOTA. 

Kasota.— At  an  adjourned  meeting  of  the  Pres¬ 
bytery  of  Mankato  held  here  Oct.  14th,  the  Rev. 
Franklin  C.  Bailey  of  tho  last  class  at  Union  Sem¬ 
inary,  was  ordained  and  installed  as  pastor.  This 
church  was  organized  in  1876,  but  has  heretofore 
received  only  occasional  ministrations  from  neigh¬ 
boring  pastors.  Mr.  Bailey,  while  a  student,  spent 
his  senior  vacation  hero,  and  a  few  months  later 
was  given  a  c.all.  During  his  absence  tho  people 
erected  a  handsome  church  edifice,  costing  with 
the  grounds  $2700.  This  was  dedicated  free  of 
debt  on  Sept.  5th.  The  church  now  numbers  29 
members.  Three  additions  were  received  at  the 
last  communion,  two  on  confession  of  faith.  'Tho 
regular  services  are  well  attended,  the  people  are 
in  earnest,  and  everything  promises  a  liealthful 
growth. 

INDIANA. 

Logansport. — Presbytery  met  In  Kentland  Oct. 
11th,  and  opened  with  a  sermon  by  tho  moderator, 
Rev.  Wiley  K.  Wright.  Thirteen  ministers  and 
twelve  elders  were  present.  Rev.  Samuel  N.  Will- 
son  was  chosen  moderator.  Rev.  William  8.  Pe¬ 
ter  was  received  from  the  Upper  Wabash  Confer¬ 
ence  of  the  Uniteil  Brethren  Church,  and  Rev. 
James  W.  Cecil  was  dismissed  to  tho  Presbytery 
of  Topeka.  The  two  overtures  of  the  General  As¬ 
sembly  Oil  the  marriage  question  and  ruling-elder 
moderators,  were  both  answered  in  tho  affirmative. 
Rev.  John  F.  Kendall,  D.D.,  was  chosen  to  pre¬ 
pare  a  history  of  Presbytery,  in  accordance  with 
tho  recommendation  of  tho  General  Assembly. 
Monticello  was  chosen  as  tho  next  place  of  meet¬ 
ing.  The  devotional  meetings  of  this  session  of 
Presbytery  were  especially  interesting,  particular¬ 
ly  tho  Elders  Council  ami  the  discussions  at  the 
popular  meeting  on  Tuesday  evening  on  “  Chris¬ 
tian  Constancy”  and  the  “Prayer-Meeting.” 

•  WILEY  K.  WRIGHT,  8.  C. 

ILLINOIS. 

Bloomington. — Dr.  Dlnsmore,  the  pastor  of 
the  Second  Presbyterian  Church,  gave  a  sketch  of 
ite  rise  and  progress  on  Sabbath  morning,  Oct.  24. 

He  referred  fli'st,  in  a  passing  way,  to  the  fact  that 
the  first  sermon  In  that  vicinity  had  been  preach¬ 
ed  by  a  Methodist  in  1823.  A  year  later,  a  Bap¬ 
tist  church  was  organized  in  a  private  house.  The 
first  settled  mlnistei-,  however,  was  a  Presbyteri¬ 
an  (Rev.  James  McGeogh),  who  came  to  Bloom¬ 
ington,  then  a  mere  hamlet,  in  1833.  He  was  a 
graduate  of  Union  College,  Schenectady,  and  had 
studied  theology  with  Chalmers  ut  Edinburgh  and 
at  Princeton  Seminary.  He  was  a  man  of  remark¬ 
able  gilts  and  graces,  but  he  did  not  long  survive. 

He  was  buried  in  Bloomington,  but  his  grave  is 
unknown.  The  First  Presbyterian  Church  was  or¬ 
ganized  in  the  Autumn  of  1833.  It  does  not  fall  to 
this  account  to  follow  the  history  of  that  congre¬ 
gation.  We  restrict  our  view  to  the  Second  congre¬ 
gation.  Rev.  Alfred  Eddy  of  Beloit,  Wls.,  preach¬ 
ed  here  in  a  hall  June  3,  1855.  On  the  24th  day  of 
the  same  month  the  church  was  formally  organiz¬ 
ed  with  thirty-four  members.  For  about  two  years 
services  continued  in  Major’s  Hall  under  Mr.  Ed¬ 
dy’s  ministry.  In  1856  the  present  church>  as  It 
originally  was,  was  built.  It  was  completed  in 
1857,  but  a  debt  remained  which  came  near  wreck¬ 
ing  the  enterprise.  Nothing  but  the  faith,  cour¬ 
age,  and  self-sacrificing  spirit  of  two  or  three  men, 
who  became  personally  responsible,  savoil  tho 
church.  Mr.  Eddy’s  ministry  closed  Dec.  1,  1863, 
having  lasted  about  eight  and  one-half  years.  In 
March,  1864,  Rev.  John  W.  Bailey  took  charge  of 
the  church  as  stated  supply.  He  remained  two 
years  and  nine  months.  For  some  months  after 
Mr.  Bailey  left,  the  pulpit  was  only  occasionally 
filled  until  September,  1867,  when  Rev.  A.  McDou- 
gal  of  Dryden,  N.  Y.,  began  work  as  stateil  supply. 

He  continued  until  January,  1870.  Tho  following 
July  the  present  pastor  began  his  work  here.  His 
first  service  was  on  July  10,  1870.  He  had  just  re¬ 
signed  his  fli-st  charge  In  Pralrie-du-Sac,  Wis.  The 
arrangement  was  supposed  to  be  temporary,  but  in 
God’s  mercy  confidence  and  good  feeling  took  the 
place  of  distrust  and  dissatisfaction,  and  at  the 
close  of  six  months  the  call  was  renewed  with 
great  apparent  heartiness  and  accepted.  During 
the  sixteen  years  of  Dr.  Dlnsmore’s  p^torate,  750 
persons  have  united  with  the  church— 300  by  pro¬ 
fession,  and  the  rest  by  letter.  During  this  time 
contributions  of  money  have  been  made  as  follows : 
For  benevolent  purposes,  outside  of  our  local  con¬ 
gregational  expenses,  $25,090;  for  congregational 
expenses,  including  salaries,  repairs,  current  ex¬ 
penses,  etc.,  there  had  been  given  up  to  April  1, 
1886,  the  sum  of  $85,908,  a  total  for  all  puposes  of 
$111,000.  The  church  has  had  many  persons  serve 
it  faithfully  for  many  years.  Mrs.  William  Pack¬ 
ard  sung  in  the  choir  for  thirty  years.  Tho  office 
of  treasurer  has  been  held  by  two  persons,  Mr.  L. 

W.  Capen  and  his  son,  Henry  Capen,  during  nearly 
tho  entire  history  of  the  church.  One  gentleman, 

Mr.  I.  R.  Krum,  was  usher  for  twenty-eight  years. 

In  conclusion  Dr.  Dinsmore  said  many  of  our 
brethren  and  friends  have  ascended  from  work  and 
worship  here  to  tho  higher  and  holier  sanctuary. 

We  have  stood  by  their  coffins  and  said  “  Blessed 
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are  the  dead  who  die  In  the  Lord.”  Many  of  our 
sweetest  and  holiest  memories  are  interwoven  with 
the  services  and  fellowships  of  this  church. 

MICHIGAN. 

Habbob  Spbinos.— The  Rev.  W.  P.  Gibson,  late 
of  McDougall’s,  N.  Y.,  has  received  a  call  to  the 
church  at  Harbor  Springs,  and  may  be  addressed 
there  in  future. 

Detboit. — Under  the  pastorate  of  the  Rev.  J.  G. 
Williamson  jr.,  the  Jefferson-avenue  Presbyterian 
Church  has  been  enjoying  marked  prosperity. 
Ninety  persons  have  joined  its  communion,  and 
the  attendance  at  the  Sabbath  services  has  been 
largely  increased. 

CoiiUMBiA. — A  Presbyterian  church  was  organ¬ 
ized  here  Sunday  afternoon,  Oct.  24th,  by  Rev. 
Messrs.  Bissell  of  Caro  and  Stoughtenburgh  of 
Marlette,  and  Elder  Seeley  of  Caro. 


THE  HUGUENOTS  INU  HEHHT  Of  NiTlBGE. 


THE  HESSUNIC  PBOPHECT. 


The  Prediction  of  the  Fulfilment  of  Bedemption  through 
the  Messiah.  By  Chables  Acqcstus  Brioos,  D.D., 
Professor  in  the  Union  Theological  Seminary.  1  vol., 
8mo,  $2.60. 

Dr.  Briggs,  who  gives  us  in  this  book  a  critical  study  of 
the  Messianic  prophecies  of  the  Old  Testament  in  the  order 
of  their  development,  belongs  to  that  Infiuentlal  group  of 
religious  scholars  and  thinkers  who  approach  the  Bible 
and  all  religious  themes  in  a  thoroughly  progressive  spir¬ 
it.  This  book  is  the  result  of  profound  study  and  high 
scholarship,  and  is  sure  to  attract  universal  attention 
among  Biblical  scholars. 


By  Prof.  Henrt  M.  Baird,  author  of  the  “  History  of  the 
Rise  of  the  Huguenots  of  France.”  2  vols.,  8vo,  with 
maps,  $5. 

George  Bancroft  says :  "  The  subject  of  the  volume  is  of 
the  utmost  importance,  and  it  is  treated  by  the  author  with 
research  and  care,  worthy  of  his  high  reputation.” 


A  mSTORT  OF  GREEK  LITERATURE: 

From  the  Earliest  Period  to  the  Death  of  Demosthenes. 

By  FRANK  BRYON  Jevons^M.A.,  Tutor  In  the  University  of 
Durham.  1  vol.,  crown  8vo,  $2.60. 

“  Beyond  all  question  the  best  history  of  Greek  literature 
that  has  hitherto  been  published.” — liondon  Spectator. 


Marletto,  and  Elder  Seeley  of  Caro.  Nine  came  in 
by  letter,  and  eleven  on  profession  of  their  faith. 
Messrs.  McCullom,  Spencer,  and  Edgar  were  cho¬ 
sen  elders.  Though  ten  miles  from  Caro,  yet  Rev.  | 
Mr.  Bissell  has  been  preaching  here  since  the  first 
Sunday  of  last  July,  and  the  work  is  prospering 
under  his  hands.  The  regular  attendance  is  a  hun¬ 
dred.  Our  meetings  at  present  are  in  a  school- 
house,  but  next  Summer  we  purpose  putting  up  a 
church  building.  Rev.  Mr.  Stoughtenburgh  preach¬ 
ed  the  sermon  from  the  text  “  It  is  required  in 
stewards  that  a  man  be  found  faithful.” 

MISSOURI. 

The  Presbytebt  of  Osage  met  at  Raymore, 
Mo.,  Sept.  28th,  The  attendance  was  very  full. 
The  retiring  moderator.  Rev.  J.  C.  Taylor  of  Kan¬ 
sas  City,  preached.  The  Rev.  H.  A.  Nelson,  D.D., 
was  chosen  moderator,  and  Rev.  R.  H.  Jackson 
and  Elder  S.  S.  Hughs  temporary  clerks.  Rev.  W. 
J.  Lee  was  dismissed  to  the  Presbytery  of  St. 
Louis ;  Rev.  W.  E.  Mack  to  the  Presbytery  of  Em¬ 
poria,  Kansas ;  Rev.  S.  H.  Weller  to  the  Presby¬ 
tery  of  Los  Angeles,  Cal.  The  pastoral  relation 
of  Rev.  George  A.  B^ttie  to  the  Church  of  Sedalia 
was  dissolved,  and  he  was  dismissed  to  the  Pres¬ 
bytery  of  Lansing,  Mich.  The  church  of  Lanes- 
ville  was  stricken  from  the  roll.  Action  on  the 
overtures  from  the  General  Assembly  was  post¬ 
poned  until  the  Spring  meeting.  A  report  from  the 
Home  Mission  Committee  showed  increased  ciBitri- 
butions  to  the  Board,  and  a  decreased  call  for  its 
funds  in  the  Presbytery,  The  narrative  showed  a 
healthy  and  encouraging  growth  in  all  Church 
work.  Three  of  the  old  members  of  the  Presby¬ 
tery  have  been  recently  called  to  their  rest,  viz : 
Rev.  William  C.  Requa,  Rev.  William  M.  Reed, 
and  Rev.  William  H.  Rogers.  d.  k.  s. 

KANSAS. 

Leavenwobth. — The  First  Presbyterian  Church 
has  been  undergoing  great  changes  the  last  Sum¬ 
mer  and  now  emerges  from  the  hands  of  architect 
E.  F.  Carr  a  handsome  structure  with  all  the  mod¬ 
em  improvements,  including  a  $3,000  organ.  Its 
seating  capacity  is  above  6^,  though  more  than 
this  number  were  seated  with  the  help  of  camp 
chairs  at  the  dedication.  This  occurred  on  Sab¬ 
bath,  Oct.  24th.  The  sermon  was  preached  by  the 
Rev.  John  F.  Hendy  of  the  Emporia  Synodical 
College,  and  the  occasion  was  in  all  respects  of 
■  •  •  '  In  the  evening,  as  in  the  morning. 


THE  BEGINNINGS  OF  CHB18TIANITT. 


With  a  View  ol  the  State  of  the  Roman  World  at  the  Birth 
of  Christ.  By  Prof.  George  P.  Fisher.  Crown  8vo. 
New  edition.  $2.60. 

This  new  edition  of  one  of  Prof.  Fisher’s  most  Important 
books  is  issued  in  a  uniform  style  and  price  with  his 
“  History  of  the  Reformation  ”  and  “  The  Grounds  of 
Theistic  and  Christian  Belief.”  The  New  York  Examiner 
says ;  “  The  volume  Is  not  a  dry  repetition  of  well  known 
tacts.  It  bears  the  mark  of  original  research.  Every  page 
glows  with  freshness  of  material  and  cholceness  ol  diction.” 


tJCotfces 


(WASHINGTON  BUILDINO) 

2To.  1  BEOAS'WAT,  ITSW  TOSS. 

Capital,  -----  $500,000 
Surplus,-  -  -  -  -  500,000 


CITY  MISSIONS,  NEW  YOBK. 

The  New  York  City  Mission  and  Tract  Society,  the 
first  organization  for  City  Evangelization  in  this  coun¬ 
try,  conducted  by  the  leading  ministers  and  laymen  of 
all  the  evangelical  denominations,  has  been  for  sixty 
years  in  various  humane  and  Christian  measures, 
seeking  to  diffuse  the  blessings  of  practical  Christian¬ 
ity  among  the  men,  women,  and  children  of  the  tene¬ 
ment  houses. 

This  Society  has  never  employed  a  collector  tor  rais¬ 
ing  funds,  and  every  dollar  given  goes  directly  to  the 
support  of  the  churches  and  the  city  missionary  work 
connected  therewith. 

The  Society  will  close  its  accounts  for  the  current 
year  early  in  December ;  and  contributions,  which  are 
very  much  needed,  should  be  sent  in  without  delay. 
The  office  of  the  Society  is  at  50  Bible  House. 

The  Executive  Committee:  Rev.  John  Hall,  D.D., 
Rev.  W.  M.  Taylor,  D.D.,  Rev.  W.  Ormiston,  D.D.,  Rev. 
Roderick  Terry,  D.D.,  Rev.  John  M.  Worrall,  D.D.,  Rev. 
W.  S.  Rainsford,  Rev.  S.  M.  Hamilton,  D.D.,  J.  Pier- 
pont  Morgan,  Henry  E.  Pellew,  Morris  K.  Jesup,  Wil¬ 
liam  E.  Dodge,  jr.,  John  E.  Parsons,  Charles  Lanier, 
Ambrese  K.  Ely,  Walter  T.  Miller,  Joseph  C.  Jackson, 
Roswell  Smith,  Frank  A.  Ferris. 

L.  E.  JACKSON,  Treasurer,  50  Bible  House. 


THE  BUCHHOIZ  FAHRY. 


Sketches  of  Berlin  Life.  By  Julius  Stinde.  Translated 
from  the  Forty-ninth  Edition  of  the  German  by  L. 
Dora  Schmitz.  Crown  8vo,  $1.26. 

A  book  which  has  attracted  extraordinary  and  well  merit¬ 
ed  attention  first  in  Germany,  where  the  faithfulness  of 
Its  pictures  of  social  life  was  keenly  appreciated,  and  then 
in  England.  This  admirable  edition  will  introduce  a  most 
charming  book  to  American  readers. 

“  Our  author  has  singled  out  one  tiny  group  for  study 
of  an  almost  scientific  accuracy  and  thoroughness,  and 
has  then  fused  his  observations  Into  such  a  living  picture 
as  only  a  true  artist  can  create.” — Blackwood’s  Magazine. 


lABOABI  C.  MURRAY,  President. 

EVAN  G.  SHERMAN,  Cashier. 


OUH  ARCTIC  PBOTINCE,  AUSU.  AND  THE 
SEAL  I8LANBS. 


THE  OUTGROWTH  OP  A  STORE  12  BY  30  FEET  IN 
1819,  UNTIL  NOW  THE  SELLING  SPACE 
COVERS  NEARLY 


H.  M.  HOYT,  Jr.,  Asst.  OashlM 


Transacts  a  General  Banking  Business. 


By  HENRY  W.  ELLIOTT.  Illustrated  by  drawings  from  na¬ 
ture,  by  the  author,  and  maps.  1  vol.,  8vo,  $4.60. 

During  the  past  few  years  everything  relating  to  Alaska 
has  been  regarded  with  increased  Interest,  and  Mr.  Elliott’s 
book  comes  at  the  time  it  Is  most  needed.  The  author 
spent  six  or  seven  years  In  studying  the  country  and  Its 
people,  travelling  from  the  most  southerly  point  of  the 
province  to  the  most  northerly,  along  the  coast,  and  among 
the  Islands  extending  nearly  3000  miles  to  the  west.  His 
treatment  of  the  seal  Interests  Is  particularly  full,  and 
just  now  of  especial  moment. 


DIRECTORS 


LOGAN  0.  MURRAY, 
CHAUNCET  M.  DEPEW, 
lEORBIS  K.  JESUP. 

O.  B.  HIOKOX, 


J.  w.  dbeyel, 

OYBU8  W.  FIELD, 

D.  A.  LINDLEY, 

JAMES  W.  AlEXANDEB, 


OR  211,000  SQUARE  FEET,  SURFACE  MEASURE. 


THE  AGE  OF  ElECTRICnY. 


FRONTING  200  FEET  ON  GRAND  ST.,  WITH  180  ON 
ALLEN  AND  ORCHARD  STS.  BESPECTIVELT. 

The  Largest  Retail  House 

IN  THIS  OR  NEIGHBORING  CITIES. 


From  Amber  Soul  to  Telephone.  By  PARK  Benjamin,  Ph.D. 
Illustrated.  1  vol.,  12mo.  $2. 


Unabridged,  8vo,  new  edition,  -  $3  00 

“  We  know  of  no  more  satisfactory  commentary  on  Ro¬ 
mans  ;  none  that  so  fairly  and  fully  and  clearly  exhibits 
the  outlines  of  Its  arguments;  none  that  so  justly  appre¬ 
hends  Its  doctrines ;  none  more  rich  In  logical  inference 
and  practical  application,  than  that  of  Dr.  Hodge.” — St. 
Louis  Presbyterian. 

Hodge  on  Itoniaiis.  Abridged,  12mo,  -  -  1  75 

Hodge  on  Ephesians.  12mo,  -  -  -  1  75 

Hodge  on  Corinthians.  2  vols.,  -  -  -  3  50 

Hodge,  Hr.  A.  A.,  Outlines  of  Theology. 

8vo.  New  Fklition,  -  -  -  -  -  3  00 

The  Crisis  of  Missions.  By  the  Rev.  Arthur 
T.  Pierson,  D.D.  ICmo,  -  -  -  -  1  25 

Henry’s  Commentary  on  the  Bible. 

3  vols.,  4to,  cloth, . 10  00 

Another  edition  in  5  vols.,  4to,  cloth,  -  -  15  00 

Still  another  edition,  9  vols.,  8vo,  cloth,  -  20  00 

Persons  desiring  to  purchase  this  Commentary 
can  have  a  circular  sent  them  without  charge,  giv¬ 
ing  a  specimen  page  from  each  of  these  editions, 
by  sending  us  their  address. 

“  King  of  Bible  explorers  yet.” — Cuyler. 

“  First  among  tbe  mighty,  for  general  usefulness,  we  are 
bound  to  mention  Matthew  Henry.” — Spurgeon. 

"Sparkles  with  jewels  of  wisdom  and  incisive  humor.” 
— Rev.  Dr.  W.  M.  Taylor. 

Ryle  on  the  (vospels.  7  vols.,  -  -  -  10  50 

Kitto’s  Bible  Illnstrations.  8  vols.,  -  -  7  00 

Dr.  Hanna’s  Life  of  Christ.  3  vols.,  -  3  00 

.Fraser’s  Synoptical  Lectures  on  the  Books 
of  the  Bible.  2  vols.,  -  -  -  -  4  50 


THE  BOOK  BUYER  for  November  contains  a  new  full-page  portrait  of  Dr.  Timothy  Dwight,  the 
new  President  of  Yale  College;  some  practical  suggestions  for  book  plates,  illustrated;  reviews  of  new 
books,  illustrated ;  an  entertaining  London  letter;  literary  news  and  notes,  etc.,  48  pages.  It  will  be 
sent  free  as  a  sample  to  any  one  mentioning  this  paper.  SI. 00  a  year. 


IN  FLANNELS,  FEATHERS,  VELVETS,  AND  SEAL¬ 
SKINS  PURCHASED  AT 


CHARLES  SCRIBNER’S  SONS,  PubUshers, 


DURING  THE  PAST  WEEK  AT  LARGE  CONCESSIONS 
IN  PRICES. 


American  Institute  of  Cltristian  PUilosoRbyr, 

No.  4  Wlatbrop  Place,  New  York. — The  regalar  monthly 
meeting  of  tbe  Institute  will  be  held  In  Its  rooms,  as  above, 
Thursday,  Nov,  4th,  at  8  P.  M.  Tbe  Rev.  Charles  E.  Lord, 
D.D.,of  Newbury  port.  Moss.,  will  read  a  paper  entitled 
Tbe  Relations  Sustained  by  the  Miracles  of  Christ  to  the 
System  of  Christianity.”  CHABLES  M.  DAVIS,  Secretary. 


743-745  BROADWAY,  New  York 


450  PIECES  OF  THE  STANDARD  F.  &  C.  1 
AND  C. 


A  NEW  EDITION  OF 


&  8.  TWILLED  FLANNELS  IN 
RED,  BLUE,  AND  GRAY,  THE  REGULAR  ^ 
PRICE  THROUGHOUT  THE  CITY  BEING  I 

50c. . J 

5  ALL-WOOL  RED  TWILLED  FLANNELS 

At  16o.,  25c,  28c.,  31c. 


Board  of  Aid  for  Bolleges  aad  Academies. — In¬ 
stitutions  intending  to  apply  to  this  Board  ate  informed 
that  Its  first  meeting  for  acting  upon  applications  will  be 
held  November  16th.  The  form  of  application  is  fully  ex¬ 
plained  by  the  blank  which  will  be  sent  upon  request, 
addressed  to  tbe  undersigned,  and  whicn  the  Board  wishes 
all  applicants  to  use.  H.  D.  GANSE.  Secretary, 

22  McCormick  Block,  Chicago. 


India  Shawls. 

Probably  the  last  opportu¬ 
nity  for  procuring  an  India 
Shawl  for  a  fraction  of  its 
cost. — There  are  few,  If  any. 
left  in  India  ;  there  are  only  a 
few  (and  those  not  the  best) 
in  London.  Virtually  all  there 
are  in  existence  to  supply  the 
present  or  any  future  want, 
are  in  the  hands  of  a  few  mer¬ 
chants.  The  prices  are  so  low 
that  those  who  have  made 
them  all  their  lives  have  been 
driven  to  other  kinds  of  labor, 
and  in  the  natural  course  of 
events  will  not  return  to  mak¬ 
ing  shawls  until  the  prices  of 
ten  years  ago  prevail  again. 
We  have  a  surplus  which 
we  will  sell  at  present  as  fol¬ 
lows  : 

$700  Shawls  for  $375 

500 

300 


PER  YARD. 


By  B.  r.  BOS. 

In  I’Amo  form,  cloth,  $1.50. 

Uniform  with  Mr.  Roe’s  other  stories. 

DOBD,  MEAD  &  CO.,  New  York. 


great  interest.  - 

the  pastor,  Rev.  W,  N,  Page,  D.D.,  took  chaise  of 
the  services.  After  the  devotional  exercises  he 
said  that  this  church,  established  in  Leavenworth 
thirty  years  ago,  was  the  oldest  church  in  the  State 
of  Some  of  its  original  members  are  now 

living  in. the  city.  Dr.  Page,  in  concluding  his  re- 
marks,|introduced  the  Hon.  John  Wilson,  who  ar¬ 
rived  in  Leavenworth  in  May,  1856,  when  there 
were  more  saloons  and  gambling  places  there  than 
places  of  business.  His  remeniscences  of  early 
days  were  interesting.  The  first  minister  in  Leav¬ 
enworth  was  tbe  Rev,  B.  M.  Hobson  of  Lexington, 
Mo.,  who  came  in  the  Summer  of  1855.  Rev.  C.  D. 
Martin,  a  Home  Missionary,  succeeded  him.  He 
organized  the  church  Jan.  1,  1886,  of  nine  mem¬ 
bers.  The  border  troubles  coming  on  in  the  Spring 
of  1856  party  feeling  ran  so  high  that  the  pastor 
and  a  number  of  the  members,  not  thinking  it  safe 
to  remain  in  Leavenworth,  moved.  Aside  from 
the  pastor  I  think,  without  one  exception,  they  re¬ 
turned  to  Leavenworth  the  following  Autumn. 
After  this  time  there  was  no  regular  Presbyterian 
service  held  in  Leavenworth  until  January,  1857. 
About  ibis  time  new  life  seemed  to  have  been  in¬ 
stilled  Into  the  Church.  Divine  services  were  held 
whenever  a  supply  could  be  obtained.  In  April, 
1^7,  this  Church  invited  Mr.  A.  W.  Pitzer,  then  a 
student  in  Danville  Seminary,  with  a  view  to  a  call. 
Mr.  Pitzer  came  in  May,  the  congregation  were 
well  pleased  and  he  served  them  with  signal  ac¬ 
ceptance  until  the  Summer  of  1861.  The  church 
just  now  remodeled  was  built  in  1857,  the  Rev.  J. 
0.  Feebler  of  St.  Joseph  preaching.  Mr.  Pitzer, 
said  Mr.  Wilson,  in  the  course  of  his  remarks  was 
oonscientious  in  the  discharge  of  bis  duties.  I 
recall  an  incident  that  occurred  in  1858.  Mr. 
Pitzer  boarded  at  the  Renick  House,  then  located 
at  or  near  the  comer  of  Main  and  Seneca  streets. 
Many  of  the  young  gentlemen  of  the  city  boarded 
at  this  hotel.  They  decided  on  having  what  they 
called  a  good  time,  and  sent  out  for  an  abundant 
supply  of  wine.  After  partaking  freely,  they  con¬ 
cluded  they  would  send  for  Pitzer,  as  they  called 
him.  Mr.  Pitzer  came  down  from  his  room ;  they 
wanted  him  to  drink  with  them  ;  he  refuse<l ;  they 
insisted ;  he  refusing,  they  then  undertook  to  force 
him.  Mr.  Pitzer  threw  off  his  coat,  told  them  he 
did  not  drink  wine,  and  the  first  man  who  laid 
hands  on  him,  ‘‘In  the  name  of  the  Lord  he  would 
thrash.”  It  is  needless  to  say  they  let  him  alone. 
It  would  not  be  strange,  taking  into  consideration 
the  small  salary  and  uncertainty  of  collecting  and 
paying  it  over  promptly,  that  the  pastor  would  oc¬ 
casionally  run  very  short  of  funds.  One  Saturday 
evening  he  met  a  prominent  member  of  thechurch- 
He  asked  him  if  he  could  do  him  a  favor.  He  re. 
plied  ‘‘Certainly,  what  can  I  do  for  you?”  He 
said  ‘‘I  want  you  to  loan  me  fifty  cents.  I  have 
not  had  a  cent  for  two  weeks.  I  do  believe  I  can 
preach  a  great  deal  better  sermon  to-morrow  if  I 
only  had  a  little  money  in  my  pocket,”  a  gentle  re¬ 
minder  that  his  small  salary  was  not  paid  as 
pronqptly  as  it  should  have  been.  Further  rem¬ 
iniscences  were  given  by  Rev.  G.  S.  Woodward, 
who  succeeded  the  short  labors  of  Rev.  W.  A. 
Starrett.  He  spoke  of  the  troubles  of  the  church 
during  his  time,  and  mentioned  the  work  of  Rev. 
William  Green,  who  succeeded  him,  and  Rev.  Mr. 
Brown,  who  succeeded  Green ;  and  then  Rev.  Wil¬ 
liam  Page,  the  present  pastor,  came  to  take  charge 
when  the  church  had  a  debt  of  $6000  banging  over 
it.  Pastor  Page  then  spoke,  and  gave  way  to  Hon. 
E.  P.  Wilson,  and  he  in  turn  to  Col.  J.  D.  Aber¬ 
nathy.  At  the  conclusion  of  these  most  interest¬ 
ing  services,  Dr.  Page  pronounced  the  benediction. 

THE  EPISCOPAL  CHURCH. 

A  Junior  Assistant. — Rev.  Henry  A.  Adams  of 
Albany  has  been  chosen  as  junior  assistant  rector 
to  Dr.  Morgan  Dix  of  Trinity  Church,  New  York 
city. 


Worth  25c.  31c.  35c.  39o.  a  Yard. 

3  ALL-WOOL  RED  TWILLED  FLANNEL  MEDICATED 
AT  35c.  A  YARD,  WORTH  42 Jc.  ;  AT  40c.,  WORTH  50c. 

4-4  ALL-WOOL  SHAKER  FLANNELS,  45c.  AND 
50c.  :  WORTH  56c.  AND  63c, 

EVERY  NOVELTY  IN  DRESS  GOODS. 


THE  PRESBYTERIAN  BOARD  OF  RELIEF  FOB 
DISABLED  MINISTERS  AND  THE  WIDOWS 
AND  ORPHANS  ol  DECEASED  MINISTERS. 

OSce,  1334  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia, Pa. 

Contributions  are  needed  to  meet  tbe  wants  of  ministers 
disabled  by  age  or  disease,  and  for  tbe  taiallles  of  deceased 
ministers.  Special  gifts  and  legacies  are  asked  for  tbe 
Permanent  Fund,  and  also  tor  tbe  Ministers’  House  at 
Perth  Amboy.  Checks  should  be  made  payable  to  tbe  order 
of  W.  W.  HEBEBTON,  Treasurer. 


VELVETS 


(islinas  Service  No.  9.  A  suiierlor  and  entirely 

new  Service  of  Scripture  and  Song  by  Rev.  Robert 
Lowry.  The  Selections  are  admirable,  and  the  Songs 
have  all  been  written  for  the  present  season.  16  pages. 

Price,  $4  per  lOU;  5  cts.  e«cb  by  Mail. 

ristmas  Annual  No.  17.  “iSri?l“.^“An 

abundant  supply  of  Songs  tor  any  Christmas  Festival, 

Price,  $3  per  100;  4  cts.  eacb  by  Mall. 

Santa  Clans'  Home.”  '.’r  b?d’,‘.‘w”“ 

DOAKE.  Is  first  class  in  every  particular.  Splendid 
effects ;  easily  rendered. 

Sent  on  receipt  of  Ii5  cents. 
j5@-.4  full  catalogue  sent  on  request.'^^ 


125  PIECES  TWO-TONED  BROCADE  VELVETS,  ALL- 
THE  LATEST  COMBINATIONS,  AT  $1.89  A  YARD; 
FULLY  WORTH  $3.50. 

400  PIECES  MOLESKIN  PLUSHES,  79c.,  89c.,  $1.23, 
AND  $1.64. 

STRIPE  SILK  VELVETS,  ALL  LEADING  COMBINA¬ 
TIONS,  69c.,  94c.,  $1.(W.  AND  $1.50  A  YARD. 

PLAIN  SILK  VELVETS.  ALL  COLORS,  74c.,  89C., 
98c.,  $1.‘23,  $1.50. 

128  PIECES  PURE  DYE  ENGLISH  CORDUROYS,  ALL 
COLORS,  49c.  AND  58c. 

3000  PIECES  VELVETEENS,  IN  40  SHADES  AND 
BLACKS,  AT  25c.,  49c.,  69c.,  TO  $1.15  A  YARD. 


Tbe  Presbytery  of  New  York  will  meet  In  the  lec¬ 
ture-room  of  the  Scotch  Church  on  Monday.  Nov.  8th,  at 
3  P.  H.  S.  D.  ALEXANDER,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Colambns  will  hold  an  adjourn¬ 
ed  meeting  at  Groveport.  Ohio,  on  Tuesday,  Nov.  9th,  at  7 
P.  M.  JAS.  P.  STRATTON,  Moderator. 

The  Presbytery  of  Bast  Florida  will  hold  Its  next 
stated  meeting  at  Starke,  Fla.,  on  Tuesday,  Nov.  9th,  at  7  j 
P.  M.  J.  L.  LYONS,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Sonth  Florida  will  meet  at  Au- 
bumdale,  Polk  county,  on  Tuesday,  Nov.  9. 

J.  H.  POTTER,  Stated  Clerk. 


630  Broadway,  Mew  York. 

Any  of  the  above,  except  Henry’s  Commentary,  sent 
by  mall,  postage  prepaid,  on  receipt  of  the  price. 


NEW  BOOKS 


Alone  River  and  Road  in  Fnh-Rien. 

Edwin  J.  Dukes.  Graphic  sketches  of  travel  In  that 
strange  and  wonderful  country,  whose  destiny  Is  becoming 
so  linked  In  with  our  own.  12mo.  362  pp.  With  map  and 
20  illustrations.  $1.23. 

Scenes  in  Sontliem  India. 

Mrs.  Murray  Mitchell.  Notes  of  a  tour  through  a 
region  little  known  In  America,  picturing  the  people  and 
their  singular  life,  and  the  changes  wrought  by  many 
years  of  missionary  labor.  12mo.  372  pp.  With  map  and 
19  illustrations.  $1.60. 

Jottines  from  the  Pacific. 

W.  Wyatt  Gill,  B.A.  Views  of  the  South  Sea  Islands, 
their  novel  scenery  and  products,  and  the  happy  contrast 
between  heathen  and  Christian  life.  12mo.  304  pp.  With 
16  Illustrations.  $1.10. 

Her  Christmas  and  Her  Easter. 

A  Story  of  life  In  a  New  England  seaport.  Full  of  in¬ 
cident,  and  helpful  to  our  young  people  who  are  In  earn¬ 
est.  12rao.  187  pp.  4  cuts.  90  cents. 

Forerood  Boys  at  School. 

A  delightful  story  for  boys  and  the  friends  of  boys. 
As  Interesting  as  a  novel,  but  true  to  life  and  wholesome, 
limo.  267  pp.  4  cuts.  $1. 

“Concerning:  them  erhich  are  asleep.” 

By  the  late  Dr.  J.  O.  Means  of  Boston.  A  most  beau¬ 
tiful  and  comforting  book  for  those  who  mourn.  Square 
24mo.  24  pp.  In  envelope,  25  cents. 

Passion  Flovrers. 

Rev.  C.  8.  Hageman,  D.D.  A  beautiful  devotional 
manual,  with  designs  In  oolor;  a  text  and  a  poetical  ex¬ 
tract  on  each  page  illustrating  our  Lord's  atoning  work. 
‘i4mo.  64  pp.  Cloth,  gilt,  6U  cents. 

Voices. 

Contains  64  pages  (32  In  colors),  every  alternate  page 
being  with  poetical  allusion  to  the  preceding  text.  Size, 
31  by  51  Ins.  Ribbon  tied.  30  cents. 

Choices. 

Contains  64  pages  (32  In  colors),  every  alternate  page 
lielng  with  poetical  allusiOD  to  the  preceding  text.  Size, 
31  by  61  ins.  Rlbbou-Ucd.  30  cents. 

A3IEKICAN  TRACT  SOCIETY, 

150  Nassau  St.,  New  Tsrit;  54  Bromfield  St.,  Boston; 
1512  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia  ;  93  State  St., 
Bochester ;  IM  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago. 


BI6L0W  &  MAIN,  75  East  Ninth  Street,  New  York. 

CHICAGO  House,  SI  RANDOLPH  STRBeT. 


A  CLASS  OP  GOODS  WHICH  CANMOT 
BE  EXCELLED  FOR  QUALITY,  WHILE 
THE  PRICES  CANMOT  BE  APPROACHED 
IN  THIS  CITY.  THEY  WILL  SHOW  A 
GRATIFYING  SAVING. 

IN  SEALSKINS  WE  ABE  DISPLAYING  HANDSOME’ 
LINES  OF  SACQUE8,  NEWMARKETS,  AND  PALETOTS’ 
AT  ABOUT 

60  PER  CEHT. 

LESS  THAN  REGULAR  SALE  PRICES. 


Xotftes 


ANGLO-INDIAN 

Art  Carpets 


150 

100 

175  “  "  85 

When  these  are  gone  there 
will  be  no  more  to  be  had  at 
anything  like  these  prices. 

Lord  &  Taylor, 

Up-town  Store, 

Broadway  &  Twentieth  Street; 
Down-Town  Store, 

Grand  &  Chryrtie  Streets,  New  York. 


MILLINERY 


The  new  Anglo-Indian  Art  Carpet, 
made  in  one  piece,  without  any  seam 
or  join  whatever,  with  fringed  border 
complete,  in  all  the  new  colors  and  in 
a  variety  of  sizes.  No  making  re- 
(juired,  and  the  jirice  is  almost  the 
same  as  an  ordinary  yard-wide  carpet. 

Manufactured  expressly  for 


THE  DISPLAY  IN  OUR  MILLINERY  PARLOR  OP 
OVER  3000  FULLY  TRIMMED  HATS  IS  UNSURPASSED. 
THE  STYLE  AND  QUALITY  OF  TRIMMING  EQUAL 
THE  BEST,  WHILE  THE  PRICES  WILL  SHOW  A  SAV¬ 
ING  OF  ONE- THIRD  TO  ONE- HALF  OVER  PRICES 
USUALLY  PAID. 


LOW  PRICES 


WILL  PREVAIL  THROUGHOUT  OUR 
ENTIRE  ESTABLISHMENT. 

FASHION  MAGAZINE. 

WINTER  AND  HOLIDAY  NUMBER  NOW  IN  PRESS 
AND  WILL  BE  BEADY  IN  A  FEW  DAYS.  SINGLE 
COPIES,  15  CENTS. 


Absohitely  Par*. 

Tlklo  powder  never  varlee.  A  marvel  of  puritp,  etrenftb, 
end  wholeeomeness.  More  economical  than  the  ordinary 
kinds,  and  cannot  be  sold  In  competition  wltb  the  mnltltade 
of  low  test,  rhort  weight,  alum  or  pboepbate  powders.  (Wd 
ROYAL  Bakino  Fowdeb  OO.,  106  ^all  St.,  N.  T. 


MtiytaeaM. 


ACCURATELY  ATTENDED  TO. 


Broadway,  I8tli  k  lOth  Streets, 

NEW  YORK. 


The  American  Tract  Society. 

Evangelical  but  not  denominational.  Prints 
in  147  languages  in  aid  of  foreign  missions; 
grants  religious  reading  to  tho  needy;  sends 
colporters  to  millions  in  our  highways  and 
hedges,  and  to  the  immigrants  in  Castle  Gar¬ 
den  and  elsewhere.  This  work  depends  wholly 
on  charitable  gifts.  Donations  and  legacies  are 
earnestly  solicited.  A  summary  of  the  sixty- 
first  year  mailed  free. 

O.  R.  Kingsbury,  Treasurer, 

150  Nassau  Street  New  York, 


OFFER  AMONG  THEIR  LARGE  ASSORTMENT 
OF  FALL  AND  WINTER  DRESS  GOODS  THE 
FOLLOWING  SPECIAL  LINES: 

A  LARGE  STOCK  OF  WOOL  SERGES  42 
INCHES  WIDE,  AT  65  CENTS  PER  YARD. 
TWO  LINES  OF  STRIPE  AND  CHECK  CHEV¬ 
IOTS  AT  80  CENTS  PER  YARD  ;  ALSO  A  FULL 
ASSORTMENT  OF  FALL  COLORINGS  IN 
HEAVY-WEIGHT  CAMEL’S  HAIR  BEATRICE 
CLOTHS,  AT  SI  PER  YARD,  WELL  WORTH 
$1.50. 

ORDERS  BY  MAIL  FROM  ANY  PART  OF 
THE  COUNTRY  WILL'  RECEIVE  CAREFUL 
AND  PROMPT  ATTENTION.  MENTION  THIS 
PAPER. 


ROYAL  WILTON 

CARPETS 


66  TO  70  ALLEN,  69  TO  65  ORCHARD  STREET,  N.  Y, 


A  BRILLIANT  PICTURE  OF  A  REMARK 
ABLE  PERIOD. 

KATY  OF 
CATOCTIN; 

OR,  THE 

CHAIN-BREAKERS. 

A  NATIONAL  ROMANCE. 

By  6E0.  ALFRED  TOWNSEND, 

“  GATH.” 


The  AmerleaB  iBvestmcat  OeaipuTi  Ine^ 

porated  under  the  laws  of  Iowa,  with  a  Capital  BtoM 
of  •!, 000,000.  Succeeding  Oamav  Baoa.  A  0^ 
Emmetibarg,  Iowa,  Oaaia^  Clutb  k  Oe.,  Mltohell, 
Dakota  Oaaaar,  OaAraa  k  Co.,  Huron,  Dakota,  Bai^ 
era  and  Mortgage  Brokers,  offer  Oaarantee*  Merv 
fagea.  Debenture  and  School  Bonda  Their  Demand  IM- 
vestment  Certificates  drawing  6  per  cent,  are  attTMlIyB 
for  partiee  with  funds  Idle  for  a  abort  time.  lOynaHr 
azperienoe.  Write  for  pamphlet. 

Heme  Ofliee,  Emmetabast-B,  lewai. 

Mew  York  Ofliee.  110  Massan  Bt 


CELEBRATED  ENGLISH  MAKES,  IN  NOVEL  AND 
EXCLUSIVE  DESIGNS,  OUR  OWN  IMPORTATION,  JUST 
RECEIVED  AND  PLACED  ON  SALE  AT  EXCEEDINGLY 
ATTRACTIVE  PRICES. 

GREAT  SPECIAL  SALE.  . 

WILTON  VELVKTS. 

Having  just  purchased  the  entire  balance 
OF  A  manufacturer’s  STOCK,  WE  OFFER  THE 
most  superb  line  OF  VELVETS  EVER  SHOWN  AT 
ABOUT  ONE-HALF  THEIR  ACTUAL  VALUE. 

1000  PIECES  BEST  BODY  BRUSSELS  AND  EXTRA 
SUPER  ingrains,  THIS  SEASON’S  STYLES,  AT  PRICES 
THAT  CANNOT  BE  EXCELLED. 


DRN.  MTROXU’N  remedial  IA'NTITL’TE, 

SARATOGA  SPBINOS,  N.  Y.— For  Nervous,  Female, 
Chest,  Malarial,  and  other  chronic  diseases.  Turkish, 
Russian,  Roman,  Electro-Thermal,  and  all  baths;  Massage, 
Vacuum  Treatment.  Swedish  Movement,  Electricity,  etc. 
Send  tor  circular. 


Choice  Farm  Loans 
Jr  JCtJXt  A •  Negotiated  by  the 

POTTER  COUNTY  BANK,  GETTYSBURG,  DAKOTA. 


ACCORDING  TO  VOUR  FAITH. 

What  would  best  please  the  Lord,  think  you,  O 
Christian  man,  that  we  should  ask  of  Him  in  the 
approaching  days  of  united  prayer  ?  Would  He 
prefer  to  do  a  little  thing,  or  a  great  one  ? 

Two  important  concerts  of  prayer  are  approach¬ 
ing,  and  not  far  off.  One  (the  first  on  Sabbath, 
Nov.  7th)  is  for  the  cause  of  Missions  throughout 
the  world ;  another  concert  is  for  collies  and 
institutions  of  learning.  We  need  great  things. 
The  necessities  of  the  Redeemer's  kingdom  on 
earth,  both  in  men  and  funds,  far  outrun  the  sup¬ 
ply.  Here  is  an  educated  generation  waiting  for 
employment,  and  here  are  funds  waiting  for  in¬ 
vestment.  The  Lord  of  the  harvest  can  call  both 
by  effectual  calling.  Ask  Him. 

Then  great  things  are  needed  in  our  schools  of 
every  grade.  We  have  no  occasion  to  ask  for  an 
increase  of  interest  in  athletic  sports,  but  we  need 
great  grace  to  incline  our  educated  men  and 
maidens  to  enlist  in  the  service  of  Jesus.  Emphati¬ 
cally,  here  is  great  need.  To  the  Hearer  of  prayer 
then  let  our  petitions  arise,  in  united  volume  and 
faith.  H.  Lyman. 

Oonland,  N.  Y. 


SCHOOLS  AND  COLLEGES. 


Mme.  GIOVANNINI, 

For  twelve  years  head  of  tho  Music  department  of  Mrs. 
LIFE’S  SEMINARY.  Rye,  N.  Y.,  bae  opened  at 

103  East  61st  Street,  New  Vsrk, 

A  Y0UN6  LADIES  FAMILY  AND  DAY  SCHOOL 

Of  Music,  Languages,  Literature,  and  Art,  combined  with 
all  tbe  appointments  of  a  refined  home.  Eminent  profes¬ 
sors  employed.  Tbe  number  is  limited  to  twelve,  and  the 
terms  are  very  moderate — $600  per  year,  including  Board 
and  Tuition  In  Music,  Languages,  and  Art.  French  and 
Italian  spoken  In  tbe  family.  Highest  tesUmonlals. 


OF  THE 


“  Katy  of  Catoctln,”  now  just  published.  Is  a  stirring 
naUonal  romance,  opening  with  the  raid  of  John  Brown  at 
Harper’s  Ferry,  ami  closing  with  the  death  of  Lincoln. 
It  Is  a  picturesque  and  romantic  story,  partly  historical 
and  partly  domestic,  full  of  dramatic  Incidents,  and 
marked  by  vivid  dellneatleus  of  character. 

READY  NOr.  Uh. 

12mo,  cloth,  567  pages.  Price,  $1.50. 


12mo,  cloth,  $1.50. 

*‘  The  chief  elements  of  Mr.  Boe’s  popularity  as  a  novel¬ 
ist  are  a  very  exact  understanding  of  the  habits  of  thought 
of  the  great  majority,  sympathy  with  the  ordinary  passions 
and  sentiments,  respect  for  whatever  Is  just  and  decorous, 
and  lastly,  the  art  of  telling  a  simple  story  In  a  simple  and 
effective  manner.” — N.  Y.  Tribune. 


UPHOLSTERY 


SPECIAL  NOTICE. 
WESTMINSTER  QUESTION  BOOK 


50  PIECES  SILK  BROCATELLES,  AT  $4.50 
WORTH  $6.50  PER  YARD. 

100  PIECES  MOHAIR  PLUSH  AT  $1  ; 
WORTH  $1.50  PER  YARD. 

300  PAIRS  CHENILLE  CURTAINS  AT  $10’, 
WORTH  $14  PER  PAIR. 

500  PAIRS  LACE  CURTAINS  AT  $3..50 ; 
WORTH  $5  PER  PAIR, 

WINDOW  SHADES  [A  SPECIALTY], 


REDUCED 

From  $1S  to  $13  per  lOO,  net. 

Sent  by  mall  for  15  cents  per  copy. 

WGSTMINSTER  UI^ESTION  BOOK, 

At  $12  per  100  copies. 
WESTfill.VSTBR  TEACHER, 

To  schools,  at  50  cents  per  copy  for  a  year. 
WESTMI.NSTER  Q,L'ARTBRLV, 

For  advanced  scholars,  at  $12  per  100  for  a  year. 
WESTMINSTER  PRIMARY  QUARTERLY. 

By  Mrs.  G.  B.  Alden  (“  Pansy  ”),  to  schools  at  $8  per  100 
tor  a  year. 

WESTMINSTER  LESSON  LEAF, 

WESTMINSTER  PRIMARY  LESSONS, 

WESTMINSTER  GERMAN  LEAF, 
To  schools  at  $5  per  100  copies  for  a  year. 


CLAVERACK  (N.  Y.)  COLLEGE 

and  HUDSON  RIVER  INSTITUTE,  affords  superior 
educational  advantages  to  Boys  and  Girls.  New  classes 
formed  Nov.  16tb.  $173.56  covers  Board  and  Tuition  in 
all  courses  except  Music,  Art,  and  Elocution,  for  balance  of 
School  year  from  above  date.  Send  for  Illustrated  Cata¬ 
logue.  A.  H.  FLACK,  A.B.,  President. 


For  sale  by  all  booksellers  ;  or  will  be  sent  by  mail, 
postpaid,  OH  receipt  of  price. 


OF  NEW  YORK. 

No.  49  Wall  street. 

.  Capital  and  Snrplns, 

SIX  MILLION  DOLLARS 


MISS  S.  B.  MATHEWS’  BOARDING  AND  DAY 
SCHOOL  for  Youug  Ladles  and  Children,  Summit, 
New  Jersey.  Circulars  sent  on  application.  , 


I  IfnilFik  BOARDING  AND  DAY  SCHOOL  FOR 
I  L  KUUCOi  young  ladies  and  CHILORENt 

45  East  6Sth  Street.  New  York. 
_  Afternoon  Classes  for  Adults. 


This  Company  Is  a  legal  depository  for  moneys  paid  Into 
Court,  and  is  authorized  to  act  as  guardian  or  trustee. 

INTEREST  ALLOWED  ON  DEPOSITS, 
Which  may  be  made  at  any  time  and  withdrawn  after-five 
days’  notioe,  and  will  be  entitled  to  Interest  for  the  whole 
time  they  may  remain  with  the  Company. 

Executors,  administrators  or  trustees  of  estates,  and 
femalse  nnsocustomed  to  tbe  transaction  of  business,  as 
well  as  religious  and  benevolent  institutions,  will  find  this 
Company  a  convenient  depoeltory  for  money, 

JOHN  A.  STEWART,  President. 

WM.  H.  MACT,  Vice-President. 

JAMES  S.  CLARK,  Second  Vice-President. 

TRUSTEES: 

DAN.  H.  ARNOLD,  HENRY  E.  LtWBENCHt, 

THOMAS  8LOOOMB,  ISAAC  N.  PHELPS, 

CHARLES  E.  BILL,  EBASTUS  CORNING, 

WILSON  O.  HUNT,  8.  B.  CHITTENDEN, 

WILLIAM  H  MACY,  JOHN  HARSEN  RHOADES, 

CLINTON  GILBERT,  ANSON  PHELPS  STOKES, 

DANIEL  D.  LORD,  ROBERT  B.  MINTURN, 

SAMUEL  SLOAN,  GEO.  HENRY  WARREN, 

JAMES  LOW.  GEORGE  BLISS, 

WM.  WALTER  PHELPS,  WILLI.AM  UBBEY, 

D.  WILLIS  J.AMES,  JOHN  CROSBY  BROWN. 

JOHN  J.  ASTOB,  EDWARD  OOOPEB, 

JOHN  A.  STEWART.  W.  BAYARD  CUTTINCL 

B.  M.  BUCKINGHAM,  CHAS.  S.  SMITH. 

WILLIAM  ROCKEFELLER,  ALEXANDEB  E.  OBB. 

HENRY  L.  THOBNELL,  Secretary 

I/1UI8  Q.  H.AMPTON,  Assistant  Secretary. 


SIXTH  AVENUE  AND  13TH  STBEET, 

NEW  YORK. 


Miss  Chisholm’s  School  for  Girls, 

15  BAST  65th  STRBET. 


IN  MEMORIAM. 

The  members  of  the  Session  of  the  First  Presbyterian 
Church,  Geneva,  N.  Y.,  wishing  to  put  on  record  some 
expression  of  their  sorrow  at  the  death  of  our  beloved 
friend  and  Christian  brother,  Mr.  P.  M.  Henry,  who  for 
tbe  last  twenty  years  has  been  an  elder  in  this  church, 
do  unite  in  the  following  resolutions : 

Resolved,  That  we  feel  we  have  lost  a  kind  and  true 
friend,  a  safe  and  trusted  counsellor,  a  faithful  and 
Christian  brother.  He  was  prompt  and  regular  in  his 
attendance  upon  the  services  of  tbe  church,  and  always 
ready  to  cheerfully  bear  his  proportion  of  the  burdens 
and  labors  incident  to  all  Church  work.  He  was  firm 
and  decided  in  his  convictions  of  duty,  wise  and  care¬ 
ful  in  the  expression  of  his  opinions.  May  the  savor 
of  bis  upright  and  godly  life  for  so  many  years  among 
us,  be  an  inspiration  to  all  of  us  who  are  jeft  to  bear 
the  heat  and  burden  of  tbe  day  I  “  Let  me  die  tbe  death 
of  the  righteous,  and  let  mv  last  end  be  like  his.” 

Resolved,  That  we  extena  to  the  afflicted  family  our 
heartfelt  sympathy  in  this  their  great  sorrow,  and  may 
they  be  comforted  by  the  thought  that  the  blessed  Gos¬ 
pel,  which  was  such  a  source  of  consolation  to  the  dear 
departed  one,  is  equally  full  and  rich  in  its  precious 
promisee  to  them. 

Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  these  resolutions  be  given 
to  toe  sorrowing  family,  and  entered  upon  the  records 
of  the  church. 

Geneva,  N.  Y.,  Oct.  26, 1886. 


Ktatlon— Delightful.  Dry  Pine  Region.  Beautiful  Lakes, 
sgiitficent  Bearing  Orange  Groves — Oldest  In  the  State, 
iperlor  Social  Advantages.  C.  L.  8.  C.,  Library,  Beading- 
>om.  Churches  Schools.  Quiet,  Restful,  Homelike, 
uslc.  Games  ’fable.  B<oms,  and  Service  First-Class. 
Riding,  Driving  Boating.  Bathing,  Fishing,  Hunting. 
Climate— Healthful,  Equable,  Invigorating. 

34  HOUKS  FROM  NEW  YOBK. 

EtaFEKENTTS :  Ri-  Bev.  H.  B.  Whipple,  Bishop  of  Minn. ; 
•  Henry  Foster,  Clifton  Spa,  N.  Y. :  Rev.  Lyman  Phelps, 
nford  Fla  ■  Hon.  R.  M.  Pulslfer,  Editor  Boston  “  Herald 
jses  Lyman,  Waverly,  N.  Y. :  Col.  J  E.  Ingraham,  Pres’t. 
.  Fla.  K.  R.,  Sanford  ;  Rev.  R.  F.  Sweet,  Rock  Island.  Ill. 
Address :  O.NORO  HOUSE,  near 

SANFOKD,  ORANGE  COUNTY,  FLORIDA. 

Jki'  Mention  ihis  paper. 


UPSON  SEMINABT,  up  In  the  bllto  of  Litchfield  CounI 
Home  School  for  Boys.  Number  limited.  Keeps  the 
all  tbe  year  round.  Fite  for  College  or  Bueineea.  Pleosa 
home  for  good  boys.  References:  President  Porter,  Ya 
College; ‘Rev.  T.  L.  Cuyler.  D.D.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.;  Jan 
Reid,  jr.,  "  N.  Y.  Evangelist,”  New  York  city.  For  otto 
references  or  Information,  Inquire  of 

Rev.  HENRY  UPSON,  Principal,  New  Preston,  Ot. 


So\\6  Silver 

Exclusively. 


FORWARD, 

Formerly  Issued  as  a  monthly  of  16  pages,  Is  now  publish¬ 
ed  as  an  Illustrated  semi-monthly  pai>er  of  12  pages. 

School  subscriptions,  to  one  address. 

Once  a  month,  100  copies,  per  year . $15  oo 

Twice  “  “  ••  30  00 

THE  SABBATH-SCHOOL  VISITOR. 

School  subscriptions,  to  one  address. 

Once  a  month,  lOO  copies,  per  year .  $10  oo 

Twice  “  “  “  20  00 

the  morning  star. 

School  subscriptions,  to  one  address, 

Once  a  month,  lOO  copies,  per  year .  $5  00 

Twice  “  ••  “  10  00 

THE  SUNBEAM. 

School  subscriptions,  to  one  address, 

100  copies,  per  year .  $20  00 

Samples  of  Periodicals  sent  free  on  api>llcatlon. 


Mrs.  williames 

(36  West  39tb  St.,  New  York) 

FRENCH  AND  ENGLISH  BOARDING  AND  DAY 
SCHOOL  FOR  YOUNG  LADIES  AND  LITTLE  OIBLB,  Re¬ 
opens  Sept.  30. 


MARK. 


ILLISTINE  HALL,  —  Nyaek-on— the— Hadson, 

A  HOME  SCHOOL  FOB  YOUNG  LADIES.  Patronage 
:eptlonable.  Address  Misses  J.  A.  k  J.  K  KM  PS  HALL. 


Silversmiths, 

Union  Square  and  16th  St, 


PREPARATORY  SCHOOL 
roE  Lsmaa  uirrTzaszT?, 

Bethlekem,  Pa. 

Young  men  are  prepared  tor  Lehigh  University,  one  of 
tbe  most  excellent  technical  and  classical  insUtutlona  ot 
the  country,  and  so  bountifully  endowed  by  Ite  founder 
(Asa  Packer)  that  tuition  Is  entirely  tree  to  all.  For  nerUc- 
ulars  apply  to  W.  ULRICH,  PrlucipaL 

Extra  Summer  seeslou  July  1st— epectal  preparation  for 
Fall  examination  of  I«bigh  UnlyersltT. 


BREAKFAST 


Orders  and  money  should  be  addressed  to 

JOHN  A.  BLACK,  Poblisher  of  Periodicals, 

1334  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa., 

Or  WARD  k  DRUMMOND,  116  Nassau  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


TO  $S  A  DAY.  Samples  worth  $1.50.  FREE. 

Lines  not  under  the  horse’s  feet.  Write  to 
BREWSTER  SAFETY  REIN  HOLDER  CO.,  Hollv,  Hich. 


XUM 


THE  NEW-rOKK  EVANGELIST:  THUKSDAY.  NOVEMBER  4,  1886. 


BOHEMIA  ASD  THE  BOHEMIANS.  halls  under  the  slightest  pretext.  For  several 

By  Mary  Carter  Dodd.  months  the  congregation  near  us  have  had  to 

[Eev.  Wm.  Schauffler  Dodd,  M.D.,  and  his  wife  past  their  light,  air>  meeting-hall,  and 
(a  daughter  of  Mr.  Peter  Carter  of  this  city),  are  mount  up  one  flight  higher  to  the  helper  s 
now  on  their  way  to  Cesarea  in  ancient  Cappado-  rooms.  The  stove,  the  beds,  and  the  family 
cia,  as  missionaries  of  the  American  Board.  They  furniture  cramp  the  space  in  these  small  and 
spent  some  weeks  in  Prague,  that  Dr.  Dodd  might  poorly- ventilated  rooms.  When  one  hundred 
attend  one  of  the  great  hospitals  in  that  quaint  und  flfty  to  two  hundred  people  crowd  into 
old  city.  Mrs.  Dodd,  in  a  private  letter,  writes  as  them,  the  air  becomes  very  close  and  hea\y. 
follows  to  friends  in  New  York. — Ed.  Evan.]  But  the  people  are  determined  to  hear  the 

The  two  weeks  that  I  have  been  living  in  .  .v,  •  -u  ra*  .u., 

Prague  have  made  me  think  deeply.  I  am  We  v, sited  the  neighboring  village  otStu^te 
sorry  that  when  I  was  in  America,  I  did  not  ''here  the  first  Amerioan  m^h 

take  mora  Interestin  the  mission  workin  Papal  “K’honse  in  Austria  is  being  built.  The  plan 
lands.  India,  Japan,  China,  Alrica,  Turkey,  hks  been  carefully  made  by  Mr.  Clark,  and  at 
and  Siam  were  always  laselnating,  but  the  ®'e>TStepot  the  way  the  cost  has  been  count- 
Eoman  Catholic  countries  of  Europe  seemed  ed.  But  a  small  amount  of  moneyis  stdl  need- 


comparatively  tame  beside  them. 


ed  for  its  completion.  On  the  ground  floor  are 


I  can  see  now  that  if  I  had  tried,  I  could  have  comfortable  rooms  for  the  helper  and  his 
found  a  great  deal  of  interest  in  the  work  done  the  large  hall  and 

In  Austria,  Italy,  France,  and  Spain,  and  I  wish  Prayer-meeting  rooms  In  a  tew  weeks  they 

I  could  make  my  American  friends  look  over  ®  i  -f 

here  to  the  southern  part  of  Europe  a  good  will  simply  invite  those 

deal  more  than  they  do.  are  interested  to  take  coffee  and  tea  on  a 

The  days  I  have  spent  among  the  Bohemian  certain  day  in  the  new  house.  If  there  is  pray- 

DeoDle  have  ooened  mv  eves  to  see  manv  sad  singing  after  they  are  assembled,  Mr. 

I^opie,  nave  opened  m>  eyes  to  see  many  sa,d 

sights  as  well  as  many  curious  ones.  Bohemia  ,  ^  i.  *  u- i.i  „ 

was  once  an  independent  kingdom,  ruled  by  a  f  to  service  they  may  be  forbidden 

king  of  its  own  race ;  but  about  two  hundred  authorffies ;  but  there  is  no  law  aga  nst 

years  ago,  it  lost  its  freedom.  Now  it  is  a  meeting  in  private  houses.  So  to  prevent  this 
part  of  the  Austrian  Empire,  and  is  subject  to 


Pranri  T  A  "  Y  — ’ -  - - bed  and  desk  into  the  hall,  and  make  it  his 

s  ‘  ®®P  •  j  *.u  AS  room.  In  the  hall  in  Prague,  the  helper  has 

Austria  IS  a  German  country,  and  the  nation-  .  j  .  j  .v,  .u  -  j  •*  .v,  i 

,  ,  .  „  u  A  au  T>  V-  •  had  to  do  the  same  thing,  and  if  the  people 

al  language  is  German,  but  the  Bohemians  a  j-  •  •  i  - _ av, 

,  A  1  » Au  •  A-  come  to  divine  service  in  his  room,  they  can- 

haA’’e  a  separate  language  of  their  own,  entire-  t  h  h'  i  h 

ly  different  and  much  more  ^difficult  than  the  ®  'a  »  au  i  i  • 

Oermho.  In  Prague,  the  capital  of  Bohemia,  ^ 

there  are  so  many  Oermaus  that  all  public  uo. 


al  language  is  German,  but  the  Bohemians 
/  haA’’e  a  separate  language  of  their  own,  entire¬ 
ly  different  and  much  more  ^difficult  than  the 
German.  In  Prague,  the  capital  of  Bohemia, 


ti^s  must  be  printed  in  both  languages,  ^ent  members  of  the  Church  are  called  before 
There  is  an  intense  hatred  between  the  two  searchingly  questioned 

r^e^  If  Bohemians  throng  a  certain  place,  meetings  in  the  various  stations. 


the  Germans  will  not  be  seen  there ;  and  if  a 
German  is  addressed  in  Bohemian,  he  thinks 


But  these  hindrances  make  good,  earnest 


he  has  a  right  to  feel  insulted.  In  turn,  the  followers.  Let  me  tell  you  what  some  of  them 
conquered  people,  hurt  to  the  quick  by  the  doing  for  us.  When  we  came  here,  we 
loss  of  their  independence,  cherish  toward  wanted  to  secure  lodgings  for  our  three  weeks 


their  conquerors  an  undying  enmity. 


stay.  We  heard  that  there  was  a  newly-mar- 


This  quaint  city  of  Prague  is  divided  into  *^0*^  Christian  couple  who  would  let  us  have  a 
three  principal  parts,  the  Jewish,  the  old,  and  room.  When  we  came  to  arrange  matters, 
the  new.  You  can  imagine  the  age  of  the  old  would  not  take  a  cent  of  money.  We 

when  I  tell  you  that  the  new  was  built  before  were  missionaries,  they  said,  and  they  wanted 
America  was  discovered.  to  do  it  tor  Christ’s  sake.  They  are  poor  peo- 

The  people  are  exceedingly  poor.  Their  P^®>  ^’rid  have  already  loaded  themselves  with 
poverty  drives  them  into  debt.  The  great  debt.  They  have  given  us  a  light,  airy  room, 
mass  of  the  laboring  people  owe  their  neigh-  with  every  comfort  we  could  want.  Our  wants 
bors,  but  they  seem  to  live  happily  in  this  are  all  carefully  consulted  and  supplied  almost 
hampered  way.  The  enormous  taxes  and  the  before  we  are  conscious  of  them.  As  there  are 
standing  army  are  the  great  drain  upon  the  o^^ly  Parlor  kitchen  beside  this  room,  the 
resources  of  the  country.  At  the  age  of  twen-  unselflsh  pair  are  obliged  to  make  a  bed-room 
ty,  every  young  man  must  enter  the  army  un-  their  kitchen.  That  kind  of  self-denial  is 
less  he  presents  a  certificate  stating  that  his  very  rare.  Where  would  you  find  it,  even  in 
health  will  not  permit  it.  The  Government  America?  They  speak  Bohemian  and  only  a 
furnishes  the  guns  and  uniforms,  lodging  and  little  German,  and  it  is  hard  for  us  to  make 
feeding  the  soldiers  in  the  barracks;  but  out-  tbem  understand  how  deeply  we  thank  them, 
side  of  this,  the  men  receive  only  about  five  There  is  one  story  about  a  dear  little  Bohe- 
cents  a  day  during  three  years  of  service.  At  mian  girl  that  I  want  you  to  hear.  Her  mother 
intervals  during  the  day,  they  have  leisure  died  when  she  was  young,  and  her  father  re¬ 
time,  which  they  spend  in  lounging  in  bOer  fusing  to  support  her,  she  was  taken  care  of 
gardens,  smoking,  and  learning  many  bad  by  a  poor  Christian  woman.  She  used  to  go  to 
habits  which  unlit  them  for  an  honest,  hard-  a  good  many  of  the  church  meetings  with  her 
working  life.  To  escape  this  compulsory  ser-  friend,  and  she  became  very  much  interested 
vice,  many  families  of  both  races  make  great  in  hearing  about  the  ignorant  colored  children 
efforts  to  emigrate  to  America.  The  Govern-  of  America.  So,  young  as  she  was,  only  four 
ment  keeps  a  watchful  eye  over  every  boy  in  or  five  years  old,  she  began  to  collect  kreut- 
the  country,  and  will  hardly  allow  them  to  zers  (half  a  cent)  to  .send  to  them.  When  she 
leave  the  land  till  they  have  fulfilled  their  mil-  had  twenty  of  these  ten-kreutzer  bits,  a  little 
itary  duties.  less  than  a  dollar,  she  brought  them  to  Mr. 

The  Bohemians,  as  a  rule,  are  very  short.  Clark,  and  asked  him  to  send  them  to  the  col- 
The  other  day,  when  I  saw  a  regiment  of  young  ored  boys  and  girls  in  America.  While  he  was 
men  marching  through  the  streets,  I  could  waiting  for  some  one  to  come  to  Prague  who 
scarcely  believe  that  they  were  not  a  company  could  take  them,  a  godly  Christian  gentleman 
of  well-trained  boys.  from  the  United  States  called  upon  him. 

The  majority  of  the  people  are  dark,  with  When  he  heard  of  Maria  Adlof  and  her  kreut- 
black  eyes  and  hair.  Their  fingers  are  so  long,  zers,  he  said  he  would  be  very  glad  to  take 
that  the  tradition  is  that  they  are  either  musi-  charge  of  the  Austrian  coins,  but  he  must  first 
cians  or  thieves.  I  suppose  that  is  one  of  the  see  the  little  girl  herself.  So  he  climbed  the 
reasons  why  the  women  are  timid.  They  dou-  two  flights  of  rickety  stairs  to  her  room,  and 
ble-lock  their  homes,  and  on  each  door  is  a  sitting  down  beside  Maria,  with  Mr.  Clark  as 
tiny  open  grating,  by  means  of  which  they  can  interpreter,  had  a  little  talk  with  her.  He 
see  who  is  ringing  for  admittance.  took  the  money  to  America,  and  at  a  meeting 

Most  of  the  people  live  in  flats;  very  few  of  the  American  Missionary  Association,  told 
have  private  houses  of  their  owq.  At  ten  in  the  story.  When  he  had  finished,  he  laid  down 
Summer  and  nine  in  Winter,  the  great  house-  one  hundred  dollars  as  his  price  for  one  of 
door  is  closed,  and  no  one  can  enter  unless  he  these  silver  pieces.  The  action  as  well  as  the 
pays  five  cents  to  the  porter.  speech,  had  such  an  effect,  that  in  a  few  min- 

The  women  are  hard  workers.  They  help  utes,  eight  hundred  dollars  were  collected  for 
the  men,  milk  the  cows,  thresh  the  wheat,  work  the  remainder.  The  little  girl  meanwhile  went 
in  the  fields,  carry  the  bricks,  make  the  mor-  on  hoarding  up  her  savings  until  she  had  col- 
tar,  bring  the  fruit  and  vegetables  into  market,  lected  another  twenty  of  these  coins.  This 


besides  taking  care  of  their  large  families. 
These  women  with  their  big  shoes,  bright-col- 


time  they  were  sent  through  the  mail.  When 
they  were  received  in  America,  an  article  was 


ored  calico  skirts,  loose  sacks,  gay  handker-  published  promising  one  of  them  to  any  school 
chiefs'  covering  the  head  and  tied  under  the  which  would  raise  money  for  a  scholarship  for 
chin,  and  heavy  baskets  on  their  backs,  make  a  colored  child.  These  were  called  Maria 
a  very  picturesque  appearance.  If  the  sun  is  Adlof  Scholarships.  About  twelve  hundred 
very  warm,  the  handkerchief  is  pulled  farther  dollars  more  were  given, 
over  the  head  to  shield  the  face.  Not  long  after,  little  Maria  became  very  sick. 

I  wish  you  could  see  the  funny  little  babies  A  little  while  before  she  died,  she  sent  for  Mr. 
of  the  land.  After  dressing  her  child,  the  mo-  Clark,  and  told  him  that  she  had  saved  another 
ther  puts  it  on  a  pillow  and  straps  it  tight  to  twenty.  She  asked  him  if  he  would  send  them 
it.  You  constantly  see  these  stiff  babies,  and  where  the  others  had  gone,  and  the  bank  which 
you  get  so  accustomed  to  them,  that  babies  held  them,  she  wanted  to  be  given  to  his  baby 


without  pillows  seem  strange  to  your  eyes. 


daughter.  It  was  done  as  she  wished. 


But  now  I  want  to  tell  you  a  little  about  the  Clark  says  that  some  day  the  world  will  hear 
Gospel  work  among  this  people.  The  prevalent  again  of  Maria  Adlof ’s  bank. 
religioni8theRomanCatholic,butyouin  Amer-  There  is  still  another  story  I  would  like  to 
ica  would  hardly  recognize  it,  so  degraded  |ind  tell  you.  Many  years  ago,  one  January  morn- 
fallen  has  it  become  in  Austria.  The  Popish  re-  ing  an  old  man  knocked  at  Mr.  Clark’s  study 
ligion  in  the  United  States  is  uplifted  by  the  door.  He  hurriedly  entered,  and  coming  up 
aggressiveness  of  the  Protestant  Church.  But  to  the  minister,  excitedly  said  “Sir,  is  there  a 
here  the  priests  know  there  will  be  no  such  God?  If  you  think  there  is,  tell  me  why.” 
mighty  opposition,  and  so  settle  down  to  lazy.  Three  hours  these  two  men  spent  together 
wicked  lives,  leaving  the  people  to  make  their  talking  deeply  and  earnestly,  but  at  the  end 
own  principles  of  right  and  wrong.  As  a  re-  of  the  time  the  man  went  away  dissatisfied. 


suit,  the  morality  is  very  low. 


It  seemed  that  he  and  his  family  understood 


For  the  whole  Austrian  field  there  is  only  one  English,  and  they  had  come  acrqss  “The 
American  missionary  supported  by  the  Ameri-  Wide,  Wide  W^orld,”  and  others  of  Miss  War- 
can  Board,  to  oppose  this  mighty  power.  He  ner’s  books.  The  pure  Christian  teaching  they 
is  only  human,  and  cannot  do  all  things,  and  if  found  on  its  pages,  astonished  them.  Gradu- 
his  heart  sometimes  fails  him  and  his  body  ally  their  eyes  were  opened  to  see  how  empty 
sometimes  grows  weary,  you  will  not  wonder  a  thing  their  Popish  religion  was.  One  of  the 
when  I  tell  you  what  his  work  is.  He  has  four  daughters  became  thoroughly  convinced  of 
separate  stations  in  Prague,  six  in  the  neigh-  this,  and  resolved  without  delay  to  become  a 
boring  towns,  and  the  general  superintend-  Christian.  The  father’s  mind  was  so  filled 
ence  of  all  the  work  done  in  the  region  round  with  doubts  and  perplexities  that  he  could  not 
about.  decide  so  quickly.  Hearing  of  Mr.  Clark,  he 

You  must  remember  he  has  only  one  effi-  came  to  him  hoping  to  get  some  good  from 
cient  heli>er,  and  the  rest  of  his  people  come  to  him.  Day  after  day  he  searched  the  Scrip- 
him  for  advice  as  to  what  they  shall  do  here  tures,  and  day  after  day  he  discussed  what  he 
and  what  they  shall  do  there.  Besides,  the  had  read  with  the  missionary', 
native  workers  are  but  half-educated  men,  and  At  the  end  of  the  year  he  had  read  almost 
if  they  preach  more  than  three  times  a  month,  the  entire  Bible.  Just  a  year  from  the  day  he 
their  thoughts  will  be  exhausted.  So  other  first  made  his  way  into  the  study,  he  entered 
men  must  be  sent  to  them  to  make  up  the  it  again.  But  this  time  his  face  shone  with 
month’s  work.  Every  Sunday,  Mr.  Clark  (the  happiness,  and  peace  seemed  to  have  come 
missionary)  preaches  in  some  of  the  meeting-  down  upon  his  troubled  soul.  “  I  have  found 
houses.  As  he  has  had  no  leisure  to  master  the  Saviour”  were  his  first  joyful  words.  Af- 
the  Bohemian  language,  he  has  to  si>end  a  ter  a  little  talk,  he  rose  to  go.  Taking  both 
good  deal  of  time  in  preparing  these  sermons.  Mr.  Clark’s  hands  in  his,  he  said  “  My  friend. 
In  especially  busy  times,  he  preaches  in  Ger-  l  will  be  in  heaven  before  you  will,  but  I’ll 
man  with  a  Bohemian  interpreter.  He  has  a  wait  at  the  gates  till  you  come,  and  when  you 
thorough  command  of  this  language,  for  it  was  do  appear.  I’ll  take  you  by  the  hand  and  lead 
among  the  Germans  that  he  first  began  his  you  up  to  the  King,  and  say  ‘This  is  the  man 
missionary  life  in  Austria.  He  has  been  oblig-  who  brought  me  to  love  Thee.’ ” 
ed  since  then  to  take  up  this  Bohemian  work  i  have  told  you  these  two  stories  because  I 
without  ample  time  for  the  study  of  the  Ian-  wanted  to  show  you  that  the  love  of  Jesus 
guage.  Christ  could  change  the  heart  of  the  little  girl 

You  would  pity  him  if  you  were  here.  He  is  as  well  as  that  of  the  old  man  in  Prague,  Aus- 
growing  gray  in  the  service,  and  he  will  be  an  tria.  Will  you  not  pray  for  the  lonely,  hard- 
old  man  before  his  time.  You  would  wish,  as  working  missionary,  for  the  inexperienced 
1  do,  that  some  of  those  strong,  earnest,  young  Christians  who  are  learning  what  a  hard  thing 
men  in  America  would  come  over  and  help,  it  is  to  walk  in  the  straight  and  narrow  path. 
The  pressure  of  work  would  not  be  so  hard,  if  and  for  the  vast  number  of  those  who  are  buri- 
there  were  no  worry  connected  with  it.  ed  deep  in  the  superstitions  of  the  Roman 

The  Austrian  Government  is  extremely  hos-  Catholic  religion  ? 
tile  to  the  Protestant  religion,  and  closes  the  Prague,  Boheftia,  Austria,  sept  22,  isse. 


THE  REALM  OF  THE  KINO  OF  SIAM. 

[Miss  Cort,  for  ten  years  one  of  our  resident  mis¬ 
sionaries  in  Siam,  has  written  an  interesting  vol¬ 
ume  on  that  country,  which  wiii  shortly  be  issued 
by  A.  D.  F.  Randolph  &  Co.  Its  title  will  be  “  The 
Heart  of  Farther  India.”  The  following  extract 
will  indicate  something  of  its  spirit  and  scope. — 
Ed.  Evan.] 

Siam  is  a  small  kingdom  in  the  North  Torrid  ^ 
Zone,  lying  wholly  within  the  tropics.  Its  en- 1 
tire  area  is  but  190,000  square  miles,  not  twice  ■ 
that  of  the  Centennial  State  of  Colorado,  and  is 
bounded  on  the  north  and  west  by  the  Laos 
proidnces,  Burmah,  and  the  Bay  of  Bengal ;  I 
on  the  east  by  Anam  and  Cambodia,  and  on  I 
the  south  by  the  Gulf  of  Siam  and  the  Malayan  j 
States. 

It  is  the  very  heart  of  Farther  India,  but  it  j 
does  not  seem  to  furnish  the  life-blood,  the 
strength  and  vitality  of  that  spur  of  the  world 
jutting  into  equatorial  seas,  for  foreign  blood 
from  Western  nations  is  beating  at  the  extremi¬ 
ties,  as  witness  Singapore  and  Saigon,  and  we 
hope  that  soon  the  rising  tide  will  overflow  the 
heart  and  stir  its  sluggish  streams  to  new  and 
purer  life. 

The  kingdom  stretches  from  about  the  4th  to 
the  20th  or  22d  degree  of  north  latitude,  through 
a  length  of  some  1300  miles ;  its  greatest  breadth 
is  about  450  miles,  while  at  the  Isthmus  of 
Kraw  it  is  not  more  than  50  miles.  It  is  across 
this  narrow  neck  that  the  French  are  trying  to 
gain  permission  to  cut  a  canal,  a  measure  which 
the  rest  of  the  world  should  highly  commend. 
But  the  project  is  opposed  by  all  the  English 
advisers  at  the  Siamese  Court.  They  know  too 
well  the  fate  of  Singapore  should  the  carrying 
trade  between  China  and  the  rest  of  the  world 
flow  across  the  Gulf  of  Siam  direct  to  the 
Indian  Ocean.  They  know,  too,  that  Saigon 
and  Hue  may  both  become  points  of  great 
commercial  interest,  and  the  French  have  the 
advantage  on  that  coast.  It  is  already  three 
decades  since  this  canal  was  first  spoken  of, 
and  it  may  be  years  before  it  becomes  an  ac¬ 
complished  fact. 

French  agents  have  been  at  Bangkok,  and 
the  king  graciously  assisted  them  to  survey 
the  proposed  route,  sending  the  party  down 
the  coast  in  royal  steamers,  and  in  other  ways 
showing  his  usual  amiability. 

Siam  has  six  principal  rivers,  the  Bangpa- 
kong,  Chow  Payah,  Tacheen,  Ma  Klong,  Petch- 
aburee,  and  Chantaboon,  besides  many  smaller 
streams,  and  almost  innumerable  canals,  form¬ 
ing  extensive  water-ways,  which  are  the  chief 
thoroughfares  throughout  the  kingdom.  The 
bulk  of  all  travel  is  performed  by  boat,  as  well 
as  the  transportation  of  goods  or  produce  from 
one  province  to  another.  There  are  no  rail¬ 
ways  and  no  established  stage-coaches  from 
one  city  to  another.  Within  the  last  year  or 
two,  hacks  have  been  running  in  the  capital 
over  the  new  roads  which  are  being  constantly 
extended  and  improved  under  the  present 
energetic  young  ruler.  It  was  during  Ins  royal 
father’s  reign  in  1864,  that  the  first  road,  wor¬ 
thy  the  name,  was  opened  for  travel  in  Bang¬ 
kok. 

As  one  leaves  the  capital,  the  roads  become 
mere  elephant  trails,  or  bridle  and  foot-paths 
through  the  jungle.  Around  provincial  towns, 
of  course,  there  are  a  few  roadways  worn  into 
ruts  and  gullies  by  the  two-wheeled  rice-carts 
which  bear  the  harvests  from  the  fields  to  the 
granaries.  But  for  long,  pleasant  roads, 
stretching  for  miles  and  miles  over  hill  and 
dale,  the  traveller  sighs  in  vain. 

The  natural  scenery  of  Siam  is  rather  tame. 
Around  Bangkok,  a  dead  level  of  rice-fields 
and  fruit  gardens,  along  the  southern  seacoast 
it  is  a  little  more  rugged,  while  off  to  the 
north,  near  Laos,  it  is  diversified  by  river  and 
lake,  hill  and  mountain.  The  latter  are  misty, 
sleepy-looking  elevations,  which  would  not  be 
worthy  of  the  name  except  that  they  are  so  far 
from  the  high  and  lofty  Himalayas  as  to  stand 
without  a  rival.  None  of  them  are  high 
enough  ever  to  be  covered  with  snow.  Indeed, 

I  think  the  verdure  creeps  to  the  very  sum¬ 
mits.  There  are  many  volcanic  islands  along 
the  gulf  coast,  mostly  covered  with  thick  jun¬ 
gle  and  inhabited  by  wild  beasts.  Fishermen 
sometimes  venture  into  their  quiet  coves,  but 
one  might  explore  many  a  one  without  finding 
a  single  human  habitation.  Some  of  these 
islands  are  singularly  beautiful,  rising  like 
mountains  of  verdure  from  the  deep  blue  sea. 
As  you  approach  them,  you  can  see  the  lovely 
sea-shells  and  living  corals,  deep,  deep  beneath 
the  waves,  and  the  brightly-colored  fishes 
sporting  in  the  clear  waters. 

Siam  has  a  few  good  harbors,  and  the  gulf  is 
seldom  visited  by  those  terrible  typhoons  which 
strew  the  China  seas  with  almost  yearly  wrecks. 
Her  larger  rivers  are  navigable  for  some  miles 
from  their  mouths.  But  where  they  empty  in¬ 
to  the  sea  there  is  usually  a  bar,  which  must 
be  crossed  at  high  tide  by  ali  large  vessels. 

All  Siam’s  rivers  flow  through  valley  basins, 
or  rather  low-lying  plains,  and  overflow  their 
banks  in  the  rainy  season.  The  most  rain  falls 
in  September,  and  during  the  next  two  months 
there  is  scarcely  a  path  or  street  in  Bangkok 
that  is  not  overflowed  at  high  tide  with  water 
nearly  knee-deep.  The  whole  country  near  the 
coast  presents  the  appearance  of  a  lake,  with 
trees,  houses,  and  temples  peeping  out  of  the 
water.  Boats  go  everywhere.  People  lie  in 
their  houses  and  fish,  and  a  traveller  arriving 
in  September  or  October,  might  ask  “  Where  is 
the  Lmid  of  the  white  elephant  ?  ”  All  he  can 
see  is  Siam  in  solution.  Thousands  of  square 
miles  are  watered  and  enriched  by  these  annu¬ 
al  floods,  and  made  so  fertile  as  to  rival  the 
most  productive  regions  of  the  earth. 

All  tropical  fruits,  plants,  and  cereals  grow 
here  in  the  richest  profusion.  Food  is  so  cheap 
and  abundant  that  no  one  need  starve  to  death 
in  Siam. 

“A  more  healthy  city  than  Bangkok  cannot 
be  found  in  all  the  tropics.” 

“The  climate  of  Siam  is  genial  and  healthy.” 
“  From  November  to  February  the  weather 
is  delightful,  and  the  thermometer  is  seldom 
below  64  degrees  Fahrenheit.  March  and  April 
are  the  hottest  months,  but  the  thermometer 
does  not  rise  as  high  as  might  be  expected  in 
this  latitude.  I  have  never  seen  it  over  98  de¬ 
grees.” 

The  above  quotations  are  taken  from  good 
authorities,  and  I  will  add  one  more  to  let  the 
misinformed  world  see  what  old  residents  of 
twenty  and  forty  years’  sojourn  think  of  Siam’s 
delectable  climate : 

“  Do  not  represent  the  climate  of  Siam  as  in¬ 
salubrious.  People  die  here,  as  they  do  every¬ 
where  else,  except  in  heaven.  Here  people 
sometimes  die  of  fever,  of  dysentery,  of  cholera, 
and  sometimes  men  dig  their  own  graves  by 
the  brandy  bottle,  cut  their  throats  with  the 
broken  glass,  and  then  stumble  into  it.  The 
report  that  Siam  is  unhealthy,  is  a  libel  on  the 
climate.” 

This  last  is  from  Rev.  Dr.  Dean,  who  came 
to  the  East  half  a  century  ago,  and  is  still  liv¬ 
ing,  a  hale  old  man  of  nearly  eighty,  in  Bang¬ 
kok. 

The  seasons  are  two,  the  hot  and  cool,  or 
wet  and  dry.  The  northeast  monsoon  blows 
from  November  to  May,  when  the  wind  chang¬ 
es,  and  the  southwest  monsoon  blows  until  the 
next  November.  The  northeast  monsoon  great¬ 
ly  modifies  the  heat  of  March  and  April,  and 
makes  the  Siamese  midsummer  months  endur¬ 
able.  The  nights  in  Siam  are  almost  always 
cool  and  comfortable. 

I  do  not  hesitate  to  say,  after  a  happy,  health¬ 
ful  residence  of  ten  years  in  Siam,  that  foreign¬ 
ers,  with  care  and  temperate  habits,  can  live 
here  to  a  good  old  age,  and  keep  as  well  as  in 
any  other  land.  But  if  they  are  too  lazy  or 
keep  too  busy  to  take  proper  exercise,  are  in¬ 
temperate  in  eating  and  drinking,  spend  their 
nights  in  dissipation  and  sin,  and  their  days  in 
needless  exposure  to  the  sun,  they  can  lie  down 
in  their  graves  under  the  palm-trees  before 
they  are  forty  years  old  ;  yea,  even  before  they 
are  thirty,  as  many  a  Bangkok  grave  will  tes¬ 
tify. 

The  climate  is  just  as  healthy  as  that  of 
Missouri,  Illinois,  or  Kansas,  and  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  a  few  months  each  year,  as  pleasant 
as  that  of  Ck)lorado.  Indeed,  I  never  spent 
more  delightful  days  under  the  shadow  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains  than  1  have  seen  here  imder 
the  shadow,  I  might  almost  say,  of  the  Equa¬ 
tor  ! 

There  are  eight  old  people,  Americans,  in 


Bangkok  to-day,  who  have  spent  from  twenty 
to  forty  years  here  already,  and  one  of  them 
has  never  been  out  of  Siam  since  she  arrived, 
nearly  thirty-five  years  ago,  and  all  these  are 
just  as  hale  and  hearty  and  as  strong  as  old 
folks  of  their  age  in  their  native  land. 

Dr.  Ernest  A.  Sturge,  our  resident  physician, 
says  he  thinks  there  are  as  many  fatal  diseases 
in  the  United  States  as  here,  perhaps  more; 
neither  smaU-pox  nor  measles  are  usually  fatal, 
while  there  are  diseases  which  are  never  found 
here — diphtheria  and  pneumonia  and  yellow 
and  scarlet  fever,  for  instance. 

Siam  is  capable  of  supporting  a  much  larger 
population.  No  regular  census  has  ever  been 
taken,  and  we  have  never  heard  her  people 
numbered  higher  than  ten  millions,  and  sober, 
matter-of-fact  minds  are  apt  to  say  six  or  eight 
millions.  There  are  vast  tracts  of  unwatered 
plain,  and  dense,  uncut  jungle,  all  of  which 
might  be  reclaimed  and  cultivated  by  industry 
and  perseverance  ;  but  thus  far  there  has  been 
no  necessity  for  this,  and  these  broad  lands  lie 
wild. 

But  the  Chinese  are  immigrating  in  large 
numbers  ;  twenty  thousand  of  ihem  are  said  to 
come  here  every  year,  and  the  majority  re¬ 
main.  Other  nationalities  are  flowing  in  across 
the  borders,  and  through  all  the  open  ports, 
and  are  working  changes,  the  end  of  which  we 
do  not  yet  see.  All  these  people  are  attracted 
to  Siam  by  her  fertile  soil,  her  fruitful  gardens, 
her  forests  of  teak  and  other  useful  and  pre¬ 
cious  woods  ;  her  mountains  strewn  with  jewels ; 
her  mines  of  gold  and  tin,  lead  and  coal ;  her 
almost  inexhaustible  fisheries ;  her  mild  gov¬ 
ernment,  and  the  free,  untrammeled  life  they  are 
permitted  to  lead  ;  while  it  is  a  notable  fact 
that  all  foreigners  fare  better  than  the  native 
population.  I  heir  privileges  are  greater,  and 
their  taxes  less  oppressive.  They  are  not 
drafted  into  the  army,  and  are  not  subject  to 
the  beck  and  call  of  every  officer  and  nobleman 
in  the  unlimited  ranks  above  them,  for  the  real 
native  Siamese  are  branded  like  beasts  with  the 
mark  of  their  masters.  Although  they  call 
their  land  Thai,”  the  “Kingdom  of 

the  Free,”  all  are  slaves  ;  all  have  masters, 
from  the  hignest  to  the  lowest,  except  the  king 
upon  his  throne. 

Notwithstanding  the  wonderful  proclamation 
of  freedom,  of  which  one  writer  has  given  such 
glowing  and  heart-thrilling  accounts,  the  Siam¬ 
ese  are  a  nation  of  slaves  to-day.  How  would 
such  a  proclamation,  if  it  was  ever  uttered,  be 
anything  but  a  dead  lettter  to  a  people  who  do 
not  wish  to  be  free,  and  who,  if  forbidden  to 
sell  themselves,  their  wives  and  children,  would 
consider  it  a  great  oppression  ? 

Besides  native  slaves,  there  are,  according  to 
one  authority,  one  million  two  hundred  thou¬ 
sand  prisoners  of  war  and  their  descendants, 
held  in  hopeless  captivity,  and  made  to  serve 
three  months  out  of  every  year.  No  effort  is 
made  by  their  respective  countries  for  their  re¬ 
demption.  They  settle  down  in  the  land  of 
their  captivity,  and  in  time  learn  its  manners 
and  customs,  language  and  religion  ;  and  inter¬ 
marrying  with  the  poorest  classes,  gradually 
lose  their  nationality,  and  become  a  part  of 
Siam’s  heterogeneous  people.  Pure,  buna  fide 
Siamese  are  very  rare. 

The  most  important  river  in  the  kingdom  is 
the  one  at  Bangkok,  called  by  the  natives  the 
Chow  Payah,  but  known  to  the  world  tis  the 
Ma-nam.  Tlie  latter  is  a  common  Siamese 
name  for  all  rivers.  “  3Ia  ”  means  mother,  and 
“  iiam  ”  waters,  and  thus  the  Chow  Payah  is, 
like  other  rivers,  a  “ma-nam.”  The  Chow 
Payah  rises  among  the  mountains  of  Yunan, 
and  flows  south  for  eight  hundred  miles,  and 
empties  into  the  Gulf  of  Siam.  It  waters  a  wide, 
fertile  valley,  and  along  its  banks  are  clustered 
most  of  the  population  of  the  kingdom.  Its 
commerce  and  wealth,  royal  power  and  glory, 
culminate  in  Bangkok,  the  capital  city. 

As  we  trace  back  the  annals  of  Siam,  we  must 
steadily  ascend  the  ma-nam  Chow  Payah,  and 
approach  nearer  and  nearer  those  northern 
lands  and  races  from  which  the  indolent  and 
unambitious  Siamese  descended.  On  its  banks 
are  ruins  of  former  capitals,  and,  as  each  in  its 
turn  was  abandoned,  the  newer  cities  crept 
closer  and  closer  to  the  sea,  and  in  the  same 
proportion,  they  came  nearer  to  the  rest  of 
mankind.  They  seemed  to  be  escaping  the  ex¬ 
clusiveness  of  the  Celestial  Empire,  and  reach¬ 
ing  out  hands  for  help  and  sympathy  to  the 
waiting  world. 

But,  as  is  usual  with  newly-opening  countries, 
it  was  not  the  best  exponents  of  the  outside 
world  who  first  found  their  way  to  these  shores ; 
and  it  is  a  sad  fact  that  many  Europeans  who 
came  hither  did  not  bring  a  blessing  with  them, 
but  a  curse,  and  were  a  disgrace  to  their  native 
lands. 

The  Portuguese,  with  their  love  of  adven¬ 
ture  and  dominion,  were  the  pioneer  visitors  to 
Siam.  They  came  in  the  beginning  of  the  six¬ 
teenth  century,  and  being  kindly  received  by 
the  king,  they  settled  in  considerable  numbers 
in  Ayuthia,  which  was  then  the  royal  city,  and 
in  other  provinces,  and  for  nearly  one  hundred 
years  enjoyed  unmolested  the  advantages  of 
commerce  and  diplomacy  accorded  them  by 
the  Sovereign. 

Then  followed  the  Dutch,  and  afterward  the 
French,  who  in  the  time  of  Louis  XIV.,  en¬ 
deavored  to  seduce  both  the  king  and  his  peo¬ 
ple  into  an  alliance  with  France  and  Roman 
Catholicism.  But  a  singularly  honest  Jesuit 
priest,  less  wily  or  ambitious  than  most  of  his 
order,  had  already  taught  that  “  the  king’s 
heart  is  in  the  hand  of  the  Lord,  as  the  rivers 
of  water  ;  He  turneth  it  whithersoever  He  will.” 
And  so  that  old  heathen  king,  nearly  two  hun¬ 
dred  years  ago,  was  able  to  withstand  the  flat¬ 
teries  of  the  French  monarch,  and  to  reprove 
Louis  XIV.  for  meddling  “  in  an  affair  which 
seems  to  belong  to  God,”  even  the  conversion 
of  a  soul. 

In  1854,  Sir  John  Bowring  negotiated  a 
treaty  between  Siam  and  Great  Britain,  and 
very  soon  after  the  United  States  of  America 
secured  a  treaty  through  her  ambassador,  the 
Hon.  Townsend  Harris.  And  now  this  king¬ 
dom  is  in  treaty  relations  with  nearly  all  the 
civilized  countries  in  the  world,  and  their  res¬ 
ident  ministei-s  and  consuls  occupy  posts  of 
honor  and  influence  at  the  capital. 

The  coming  of  American  missionaries  to 
Siam  long  before,  bringing  with  them  Western 
civilization,  good  morals,  and  the  pure  and 
holy  Word  of  God,  prepared  the  way  for  the 
formation  of  these  treaties,  and  made  the  work 
of  the  ambassadors  a  comparatively  easy  task. 
There  was  no  need  of  gun-boats,  of  powder 
and  shell.  It  was  “  peace  and  goodwill  ”  that 
won  the  hearts  and  confidence  of  these  Orien¬ 
tals.  And  if  Commodore  Perry,  off  the  shores 
of  Japan,  on  board  his  ship  of  war,  sang 
“  Praise  God,  from  wiioin  all  hlessiiiRS  flow,” 
much  more  should  Sir  John  Bowring  and  Mr. 
Harris  have  sung  the  same  glorious  Do.xology 
when  not  only  Siam’s  ports,  but  all  her  inland 
cities  and  towns,  were  thrown  open  with  a  wel¬ 
come  to  the  foreigner. 


A  PERSEVERING  WORKER. 

Up  in  the  Congo  country  in  Africa,  a  young 
colored  woman  is  teaching  a  mission  school, 
and  her  story  is  well  worth  telling.  She  was 
sent  out  by  the  Woman’s  Presbyterian  Board 
of  TMissions  two  or  three  years  ago.  This  col¬ 
ored  girl  was  a  graduate  of  the  High  School  in 
Detroit,  a  fine  scholar,  and  one  of  the  best  in 
her  class.  She  was  very  anxious  to  go  to  col¬ 
lege,  and  after  thinking  about  the  possibilities 
of  doing  so,  she  and  her  mother  determined  to 
move  to  Ann  Arbor.  Her  mother  supported 
herself  by  taking  in  washing,  and  the  daughter 
helped  her  in  her  labors  when  she  was  out  of 
recitations.  She  always  carried  the  clothes 
back  and  forth  from  the  laundry,  and  often 
she  put  her  basket  of  clothes  in  the  hall  while 
she  went  into  recitations.  When  the  gradua¬ 
tion  time  came,  her  class  had  such  respect  for 
her  persevering  efforts  that  they  got  together 
and  bought  her  a  nice  black  silk  dress  to  wear 
Commencement  Day.  Before  leaving  college 
she  had  been  impressed  with  the  thought  that 
it  was  her  duty  to  go  to  the  benighted  people 
of  her  own  race,  and  offered  her  services  to  the 
Woman’s  Board  of  the  Northwest.  She  was 
accepted,  and  her  mother,  not  wishing  to  be 
left  alone,  took  the  money  she  had  saved,  and 
went  with  her  daughter.  The  young  woman  is 
doing  good  work,  and  writes  many  cheery  let¬ 
ters  to  the  members  of  the  Board  who  sent  her 
out. 


STiie  (STfiUirrfn  at 

DANIEL'S  MISSION  TO  THE  INDIANS. 

BY  SCS.VN  TEALL  PERRY. 

‘  Seven  little  white  pigs,  and  the  prettiest  lit¬ 
tle  things  you  ever  saw,  grandpa!  ’  exclaimed 
Willis  Reed,  as  he  rushed  into  the  big  farm 
kitchen. 

Grandpa  Malcolm  put  on  his  hat,  and  taking 
his  cane  to  lean  on,  he  followed  his  little  grand¬ 
son  through  the  barn.  As  they  passed  out  of  the 
large  door  at  the  end  of  the  floor,  they  stopped 
at  the  pig-pen,  and  while  the  old  gentleman 
looked  over  the  boarded  side,  Willis  jumped 
up  and  down  with  delight,  clapping  his  hands, 
and  talking  as  fast  as  he  could  about  the  beau¬ 
ty  of  the  little  pink  and  white  pigs. 

‘They  are  the  prettiest  things  of  the  kind 
that  I  ever  saw,’  the  grandpa  said,  and  you 
have  been  such  a  good  boy  to  help  me  this 
Summer,  Willis,  that  I  am  going  to  ipve  you 
your  choice  of  them.’ 

‘  For  my  very  own,  grandpa  ?  ’ 

‘  For  your  very  own,  Willis.’ 

‘  To  do  just  what  I  want  to  with,  grandpa  ?  ’ 

‘  To  do  just  what  you  want  to  with,  Willis.  It 
is  your  sole,  private,  undisputed  property.’ 

It  took  quite  a  long  time  before  Willis  could 
make  a  decision ;  but  after  consulting  grandpa 
as  to  the  best  points  of  the  different  pigs,  he 
took  one,  which  his  grandfather’s  maturer 
judgment  pronounced  “  a  little  the  likeliest.” 

‘  Do  they  name  pigs  ?  ’  Willis  asked. 

‘  O  yes,  my  boy,  they  are  entitled  to  names 
as  w’ell  as  other  animals.’ 

‘  It  is  so  pretty  and  cunning,  grandpa,  would 
you  be  offended  if  I  called  the  dear  little  thing 
Daniel,  after  you  ?  I  think  Daniel  is  a  good 
name,  and  I  can’t  understand  why  mamma 
and  Aunt  Mary  didn’t  call  any  of  us  boys  Dan¬ 
iel,  after  you.  I’d  rather  be  called  Daniel  than 
Willis  any  time.  And  it  is  such  a  good  old  Bi¬ 
ble  name,  too.’ 

‘  I  should  be  delighted  to  have  the  honor  of 
having  that  pretty  pig  for  my  namesake,  Wil¬ 
lis,  and  I  hope  it  will  be  well-behaved,  and 
prove  itself  worthy  of  the  name,  and  never 
bring  dishonor  upon  it.’ 

After  the  pig  got  larger,  Willis  had  a  little 
pen  built  for  it,  and  a  nice  trough  for  it  to  eat 
out  of,  and  every  night  he  made  the  little  fel¬ 
low  a  clean,  soft  bed  of  straw.  Daniel  would 
sometimes  turn  his  trough  over,  however,  and 
spill  his  food  all  about  the  floor,  and  oftentimes 
Willis  would  get  out  of  patience  cleaning  the 
])en  out  so  many  times,  when  he  wanted  to  go 
off  to  play  with  the  boys.  But  the  thought 
that  he  had  given  his  pet  his  grandfather’s 
name,  was  sufficient  necessity  for  having  a  re¬ 
spectable  pen,  and  a  well-kept,  well-behaved 
I)ig  in  it. 

Willis  Reed  had  become  exceedingly  interest¬ 
ed  in  the  Indians.  Indeed,  all  his  compositions 
about  that  time  were  on  the  Indian  question, 
and  when  speaking  day  came,  he  selected  por¬ 
tions  of  the  speeches  made  by  leading  men  on 
this  great  subject,  and  declaimed  them  forcibly 
from  the  rostrum. 

The  boy  from  the  West,  who  boarded  at  his 
uncle’s  and  went  to  school,  talked  extermina¬ 
tion  as  the  only  settlement  of  the  Indian  mud¬ 
dle,  as  he  called  it,  but  Willis  stood  firm,  and 
at  the  Lyceum  one  evening,  he  challenged  the 
Western  boy  to  a  debate  on  the  momentous  sub¬ 
ject. 

It  was  such  a  spirited  occasion,  that  the  old. 
er  ones  present  became  deeply  interested,  and 
when  the  decision  of  the  members  was  made, 
Willis  found  himself  the  victor.  Then  he  felt 
himself  particularly  set  apart  for  this  peculiar 
mission. 

Meantime,  Daniel  had  been  growing  large 
and  fat,  and  Willis  fed  him  all  the  sweet  ap¬ 
ples  and  corn  he  could  eat.  It  is  really  won¬ 
derful  what  an  interesting  study  a  pig  is.  Wil¬ 
lis  made  a  number  of  drawings  of  his  pet,  and 
hung  them  in  his  room. 

One  chilly  evening,  after  he  had  bedded 
Daniel,  and  fed  him  plenty  of  warm  swill,  ho 
sat  down  by  the  fire  in  the  old  fireplace,  and 
took  up  a  newsiiaper  to  read.  Immediately 
his  eyes  fell  on  this  announcement. 

WHAT  THE  INDIANS  DID. 

In  Wisconsin,  some  years  ago,  a  missionary 
so  interested  the  Indians  in  Church  work  that 
they  made  up  their  minds  they  must  have  a 
good  building  to  worship  God  in.  So  they 
agreed  that  every  one  must  do  something  to¬ 
ward  that  object.  The  men  worked  every  Sat¬ 
urday  for  the  church,  and  the  women  and  chil¬ 
dren  devoted  a  part  of  their  time  to  tasks  which 
would  bring  in  a  few  cents  for  the  cause.  At 
length  the  new  church  was  built,  but  it  was  of 
wood,  and  in  a  little  while  it  was  destroyed  by 
fire.  Then  the  Indians  determined  to  build 
one  of  brick  and  stone.  After  years  of  self-de¬ 
nial  they  raised  some  thousands  of  dollars, 
and  for  safe  keeping  put  it  in  a  bank  which 
failed,  and  that  was  the  last  of  the  money.  But 
the  Indians  will  not  give  up  yet,  and  are  try¬ 
ing  to  get  another  sum  of  money  together 
again  for  the  same  purpose. 

‘Just  hoar  this,  grandpa,’  Willis  said,  as  ho 
read  the  interesting  incident  aloud.  ‘I  tell 
you  that’s  what  I  call  real  right  down  pluck, 
and  those  Indians  ought  to  bo  helped.  If  I 
had  money  I’d  send  them  some  to-morrow.’ 

‘  It  is  really  wonderful  what  zeal  those  In¬ 
dians  have  shown  in  that  matter  of  church 
building,’  the  grandfather  replied.  ‘  They  cer¬ 
tainly  need  and  merit  help  from  Christian  peo¬ 
ple.’ 

‘  Our  Government  don’t  do  the  right  thing  by 
them,  and  never  has,’  Willis  rejoined.  ‘  When 
I  grow  up,  I  hope  I’ll  be  elected  to  Congress, 
just  for  the  vorj'  reason  that  I  can  introduce  a 
bill  to  give  the  Indians  their  rights.’ 

Grandpa  Malcolm  had  been  out  in  the  wind 
all  day,  and  it  made  him  sleepy,  so  he  leaned 
his  head  back  on  the  cushions  of  the  large 
rocking-chair,  and  went  to  sleep.  But  Willis 
was  pondering  the  Indian  question  in  his  mind. 
He  felt  as  if  those  he  had  read  about  were  more 
plucky  than  white  folks.  He  would  like  to 
have  them  know  he,  for  one,  appreciated  their 
perseverance. 

The  result  was  that  when  grandpa’s  head  fell 
down  on  his  arm,  it  roused  him  sufficiently  to 
say  ‘I  believe  I’ve  reall)'  been  asleep  a  few 
minutes.’ 

Willis  said  ‘  Grandpa,  are  you  wide-awake 
enough  to  answer  a  very  serious  question  ?  ’ 

‘  Well,  I  guess  I  am,’  he  replied,  rubbing  his 
eyes.  ‘  What  is  it  ?  ’ 

‘  Have  you  any  objection  to  my  selling  Dan¬ 
iel  ?  ’ 

‘  I  told  you  when  I  gave  him  to  you,  that  he 
was  your  own  to  do  what  you  pleased  with.’ 

‘  I’ve  decided  to  send  the  worth  of  him  in 
money  to  those  Indians,  to  help  them  build 
that  new  church.  I  can’t  send  him,  but  I  can 
the  money  he  represents.  Wont  that  be  like 
sending  Daniel  on  a  mission  to  the  Indians  in 
very  truth  ?  ’  Willis  laughed  heartily  as  he 
asked  that  question,  and  his  grandpa  joined 
with  him. 

The  next  day  Willis  saw  Daniel  put  in  a  box, 
and  loaded  into  Farmer  Gray’s  wagon,  but  he 
had  seven  new  one-dollar  bills  in  his  hand,  and 
the  next  day  it  was  sent  in  a  registered  letter 
to  the  missionary.  On  the  paper  that  enclosed 
it,  was  written  ‘  Daniel’s  missionary  gift  to  the 
Indians.’ 

In  due  time  Willis  received  a  letter  of  thanks 
from  the  builders,  and  the  treasurer  of  the 
fund  wrote  that  the  cornerstone  was  already 


laid  and  they  had  begun  operations;  that  if 
everybody  was  as  generous  as  “  Daniel  ”  was, 
the  whole  Indian  population  would  have 
churches  built,  where  the  blessed  news  of  J e- 
sus  Christ’s  death  and  resurrection  could  be 
preached,  and  thousands  of  souls  brought  into 
this  kingdom. 

I  ‘  My  name  has  been  honored  in  a  novel  way, 

'  but  a  most  honorable  and  influential  one,’ 
grandpa  said,  'when  he  finished  the  letter  from 
the  mission.  I  think  they  will  be  very  much 
surprised  though,  those  Indians,  if  they  ever 
find  out  who  this  “  Daniel  ”  was  that  went  out 
to  help  them  rebuild  their  church. 

LITTLE  EYES  AND  LITTLE  STARS. 

BY  SYDNEY  DAYRE. 

Yes,  somebody  always  says  to  me. 

As  soon  as  it’s  getting  dark, 

“  You  must  go  to  rest  with  the  sun,  my  bird. 

So  you  can  rise  with  the  lark.” 

The  moon’s  little  children,  mamma  dear. 

Sit  up  as  late  as  their  mother; 

They  watch  little  ones  asleep  down  here. 

Or  play  bo-peep  with  each  other. 

For  when  I  awoke  in  the  night,  I  looked 
Way  up  in  the  sky  to  see. 

And  there  they  were,  shining  just  as  bright 
And  as  wide  awake  as  she. 

But,  sure  enough,  the  night  is  the  time 
For  dear  little  stars  to  play. 

And  then  they  sleep  in  the  little  white  clouds 
All  through  the  sunny  day. 

_ _  —Golden  Days. 

A  STORY  ABOUT  A  MOTHER. 

[From  The  Children’s  PorUon,”  by  Rev.  Alexander  Mac- 
leod,  D  D.] 

To-day  I  am  going  to  tell  you  a  story  about 
a  mother’s  faith.  It  is  an  old  story  now,  but 
it  never  feels  old  when  telling  it.  It  has  been 
toljl  for  hundreds  and  hundreds  of  years,  and 
it  will  be  read  and  read  again  as  long  as  there 
I  are  mothers  and  children  in  the  world.  The 
sorrow  which  filled  the  heart  of  the  mother 
whose  story  I  am  about  to  tell,  was  the  sick- 
j  ness  of  her  child.  Her  child,  her  daughter, 

I  was  grievously  vexed  by  this  sickness.  And 
there  was  no  one  to  heal  her.  Often,  as  the 
j  mother  saw  her  child  in  pain,  she  had  wrung 
her  hands  in  agony.  Often,  finding  no  help  in 
i  man,  she  had  lifted  up  a  cry  to  heaven. 

And  two  wonderful  things  happened  to  her. 
The  first  was  that  this  cry  was  heard  in  heaven. 
Although  the  poor  woman  who  cried  was  a 
heathen,  who  did  not  know  aright  the  God  who 
I  lives  in  heaven ;  who  perhaps  had  never  heard 
of  His  mighty  works  in  Egypt  and  at  the  Red 
Sea ;  who  did  not  know  the  names  of  the 
prophets  Elijah,  Isaiah,  or  Daniel ;  who  had 
;  never  seen  the  Bible,  and  had  never  been  to 
Jerusalem  and  the  Temple  there  to  worship, 
yet  her  cry  was  heard  in  heaven.  That  is  one 
of  the  great  wonders  of  the  world.  Although 
we  cannot  see  the  Maker  and  Ruler  of  the 
world,  the  cry  of  an  afflicted  mother,  the  cry  of 
any  one  in  affliction,  uttered  anywhere,  uttered 
at  any  time,  goes  right  up  to  His  ear  in  heaven. 

The  other  wonderful  thing  was  that  Jesus 
came  to  her  in  answer  to  her  cry.  Although 
He  was  a  hundred  miles  away  at  that  time,  and 
although  He  had  not  meant  to  go  into  her 
country,  all  the  same,  when  her  cry  went  up  to 
heaven,  things  on  earth  began  to  work  togeth¬ 
er  to  draw  Him  to  her  side. 

He  quietly  turned  His  back  on  Galilee,  and 
went  towards  the  hill  country  of  Lebanon,  and 
along  the  sides  of  the  hills,  till  He  came  toward 
the  hill  country  of  Lebanon,  and  along  the  sides 
of  the  hills,  till  He  came  to  the  borders  of  Tyre 
and  Sidon,  where  this  poor  woman  lived.  And 
all  this  took  place — the  wrath  of  the  people  in 
Galilee  because  He  ate  with  publicans  and  sin¬ 
ners,  and  His  flight  from  them  when  they 
sought  to  kill  Him,  that  this  poor  heathen  mo¬ 
ther  might  have  the  cry  answered  which  she 
had  sent  up  to  God  in  her  affliction. 

When  the  woman  saw  Jesus,  she  seemed  to 
know  that  He  had  power  to  help  her,  for  all  at 
once  she  addressed  Him  :  “  Have  mercy  upon 
me,  O  Lord,  Thou  Son  of  David.  My  daughter 
is  grievously  vexed  with  a  devil.” 

I  cannot  tell  you  what  this  illness  was  which 
this  poor  woman  described  in  those  words.  I 
am  sure  it  was  an  illness  very  hard  to  bear, 
and  for  the  mother  as  hard  to  see. 

But  I  want  you  to  understand  that  it  was  this 
sore  illness  in  her  child  that  brought  the  mo¬ 
ther  herself  to  Jesus.  It  was  her 'daughter’s 
sickness  and  pain  that  lay  heavy  on  her  heart. 
“  Have  mercy  upon  me,”  she  said.  She  took 
her  child’s  sorrow  on  herself.  She  made  it  her 
own. 

She  seemed  to  know  that  Jesus  had  power 
to  heal  her  daughter.  The  faith  that  Jesus  af¬ 
terwards  said  was  so  great,  was  just  this 
thought  in  her  heart,  and  this  outgoing  of  her 
heart  and  cleaving  of  her  whole  soul  to  J esus 
for  the  help  she  had  been  praying  for. 

At  first  He  answered  her  not  a  word  about 
the  healing  of  her  child.  But  she  only  cried 
the  more  earnestly  for  help.  Then  the  Helper 
said  to  her  “  O  woman,  great  is  thy  faith !  Be 
it  unto  thee  as  thou  wilt.”  And  her  daughter 
was  made  whole  from  that  very  hour.” 

In  giving  Dr.  Macleod’s  reproduction  of  this 
Bible  story  of  the  mother’s  faith,  the  thought 
impresses  itself  more  forcibly  than  ever  before, 
that  the  Lord  Jesus  is  especially  near  to  the 
praying  mother.  In  the  lives  of  mothers  and 
children,  incidents  as  wonderful  as  this  one 
just  related,  have  taken  place  in  even  these 
latest  years.  Our  children  may  not  always  be 
raised  from  beds  of  sickness  through  prayer, 
because  the  Father  knows  that  the  home  to 
which  He  takes  them,  is  so  much  better  than 
the  one  we  can  give  them.  But  the  sickness  of 
the  soul,  because  of  sin,  is  worse  than  bodily 
ailments ;  and  it  is  the  mother’s  strong  faith 
and  untiring  cries  to  heaven  that  so  often 
brings  the  wandering  child  into  the  fold  of  the 
Good  Shepherd. 

No  matter  how  dark  the  hour  may  be,  mo¬ 
ther,  nor  how  discouraged  you  may  have  be¬ 
come  with  weary  waiting,  keep  on  praying. 
The  boy  of  many  prayers  may  have  gone  “  to 
a  far  country,”  even  “  feeding  on  the  husks  ” ; 
but  faithful,  loving  mother,  keep  on  praying! 
The  eye  of  the  Healer  is  upon  him.  Trust  your 
child  in  His  hands.  He  will  be  brought  back. 
The  early  teachings  given  by  the  Christian 
mother  will  never  get  away  from  the  children. 
They  will  be  so  deeply  impressed  upon  the 
young  hearts,  that  they  cannot  be  effaced, 
even  though  they  may  seem  for  a  time  to  have 
been  forgotten.  It  is  necessary  for  our  exam¬ 
ple,  as  parents,  to  accord  with  our  teachings. 
We  must  lead  consistent  lives,  ever  watchful 
and  careful  that  we  do  not  those  things  that 
will  be  stumbling-blocks  in  our  children’s  way 
to  just  and  true  living. 

Our  Lord  must  have  felt  the  tie  of  mother¬ 
hood  to  be  the  strongest  and  most  sacred  of 
family  ties ;  and  how  beautiful  was  the  touch¬ 
ing  manner  in  which  He  gave  His  mother  into 
the  care  of  His  chosen  friend  and  beloved  dis¬ 
ciple,  John!  In  the  midst  of  His  agony  He 
looked  upon  that  mother,  standing  by  the 
Cross,  and  said,  as  He  gazed  down  upon  those 
loved  ones  mingling  their  tears  together, 
“Bon,  behold  Thy  mother;  woman,  behold 
thy  Bon!”  _  S.  T.  P. 

Effle  was  a  little  more  than  four  years  old, 
and  she  had  been  gazing  at  a  rainbow  for  sev¬ 
eral  minutes.  Then  she  remarked  :  “  Mamma, 
I  wish  I  could  have  that  for  my  scrap-book.” 

A  little  black  boy  stood  .with  his  small  sister 
at  the  edge  of  a  water-lily  pond  in  Florida. 
“  Ephrim,”  said  the  girl,  “  what  makes  so  many 
cat-tails  grow  in  dis  heah  pon’  ?  ”  “  Doan  you 
know  ?  ”  inquired  Ephrim.  “  Why,  dey  grow 
up  from  kittens  dat  people  hez  drowned  in  de 
pon’,  of  course  I  ” _ 

A  schoolboy  who  stood  at  the  head  of  his 
class  for  dullness,  said  one  day  in  his  recita¬ 
tion  in  geography  :  The  crocodile  is  the  largest 
insect  in  America. 
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OSTRICHES  AT  LOS  AHOELES. 

Within  six  miles  of  Los  Angeles,  on  what  is 
known  as  the  old  Temple-street  Road,  Dr.  C.  J. 
Sketchley  has  an  ostrich  farm.  He  was  one  of 
the  pioneers  in  ostrich -farming  in  Mrica,  where 
he  engaged  in  the  business  for  many  years,  and 
is  the  author  of  a  number  of  books  on  the  os¬ 
trich  and  Ostrich  Farming.  A  visit  to  Los 
Angeles  convinced  him  that  ostrich-farming 
could  be  successfully  carried  on  here,  and  the 
result  is  the  Sketchley  ostrich  farm.  On  the 
sixty  acres  of  land  devoted  to  the  ostriches, 
there  are  thirty  pairs  of  these  beautiful  birds, 
besides  a  number  of  j  oung  ones  recently  batch¬ 
ed. 

Their  food  consists  almost  wholly  of  corn  and 
alfalfa,  which  is  a  beautiful  plant  of  the  Luzern 
family.  Long  experience  has  shown  that  this 
bill  of  fare  will  cause  the  ostrich  to  produce 
more  feathers  and  of  a  better  quality  than  any 
other  diet.  Fach  male  is  mated,  and  the  two 
birds  have  two  acres  of  ground.  The  land  is 
fenced  off  into  lots  of  one  acre  each.  The  two 
birds  are  kept  in  one  of  these  lots  until  they 
have  eaten  off  all  the  alfalfa,  when  they  are 
transferred  to  the  other,  being  thus  alternated 
between  the  two.  From  the  observatory  tower 
in  the  centre  of  the  Doctor’s  residence,  the  os¬ 
trich  grounds  look  like  an  immense  chess  board, 
and  the  gigantic  birds  like  the  big  pieces  scat¬ 
tered  over  it. 

“All  the  full-grown  ostriches  you  see,”  said 
the  Doctor,  “  I  imported  directly  from  Africa, 
landing  them  in  this  country  at  Galveston,  and 
bringing  with  them  four  Madrasese  men  and 
one  woman,  the  people  of  that  tribe  being  more 
familiar  with  the  ostrich  than  any  native  Afri¬ 
cans.  Thus  far  my  experiment  has  succeeded 
beyond  my  expectations.  Not  only  are  the  os¬ 
triches  quite  as  healthy  as  in  Africa,  but  they 
are  actually  more  prolific  here  than  in  their  na¬ 
tive  country,  both  in  the  number  of  eggs  they 
lay,  and  the  number  of  young  ones  they  hatch, 
and  also  in  the  quantity  of  feathers  they  pro¬ 
duce — results  due,  I  believe,  to  this  glorious 
climate,  which  seems  greatly  to  increase  the 
fertility  of  all  animals.  The  feathers  are  fully 
equal  in  all  respects  to  any  grown  in  Africa. 

“  The  height  of  the  birds  is  from  8  to  12  feet. 
Their  weight  varies  from  300  to  400  pounds. 
The  male  is  much  the  larger,  and  is  black,  while 
the  female  is  gray.  Where,  then,  you  will  ask, 
do  white  ostrich  feathers  come  from?  They 
are  found  on  both  the  male  and  female  bird, 
among  the  loose  feathers  of  the  wings  and  tail. 
It  is  the  fact  that  they  are  so  much  rarer,  that 
makes  them  so  much  more  desired,  and  conse¬ 
quently,  so  much  higher  in  price  than  black  or 
gray  feathers,  for  in  some  respects  I  consider 
them  inferior  to  the  other  feathers. 

“  The  female  ostrich  docs  not  begin  to  lay 
eggs  until  it  is  four  years  old,  but  it  pro¬ 
duces  its  first  crop  of  feathers  at  the  end  of  its 
first  year.  Every  seven  months  thereafter  its 
plumage  is  ready  for  market,  yielding  about 
twenty-five  of  the  very  finest  feathers,  besides 
a  large  number  of  less  valuable  ones.  The  fea¬ 
thers  are  not  plucked,  but  are  cut  off  quite 
close  to  the  skin,  with  large  shears  made  for 
the  purpose.  No  pain  whatever  is  inflicted  in 
the  operation.  Within  a  few  days  after  the 
feathers  have  been  cut,  the  stubs  dry  and 
shrivel  to  such  an  extent  that  they  are  easily 
removed.  The  longest  and  finest  white  feathers 
are  worth  at  wholesale  S4  a  piece,  and  good 
feathers  are  worth  $200  a  pound.  The  flrat 
clipping  of  young  birds  will  average  $40  in  val¬ 
ue.  Of  course  it  requires  a  good  deal  of  capi¬ 
tal  to  start  a  large  ostrich  farm,  as  a  full-grown 
pair  of  birds  is  worth  from  $700  to  $800,  and  a 
single  young  bird  six  months  old  costs  from 
$150  to  $200 ;  but  after  it  is  once  under  way, 
the  return  from  the  investment  is  a  large  one. 

“We  very  seldom  permit  the  ostriches  to  do 
their  own  hatching,  but  most  of  it  is  performed 
by  incubators.  The  old  idea  that  ostriches  sel¬ 
dom  or  never  require  water,  has  long  since 
been  proven  false.  They  drink  frequently,  and 
even  bathe.  We  keep  a  water  trough  in  each 
pen  to  enable  them  to  do  so.  No  one  knows  to 
what  age  an  ostrich  may  attain,  but  I  believe 
they  are  little  short  of  immortal.  In  Africa  I 
have  seen  a  pair  of  birds  that  were  known  to 
be  over  eighty  years  of  age.” 

I  reminded  the  Doctor  of  a  promise  he  had 
made  me  to  show  me  a  foot  race  between  os¬ 
triches.  We  immediately  went  to  a  broad,  open 
space  between  the  ostrich  pens  and  the  house. 
One  of  the  keepers  opened  the  door  of  one  of 
the  pens,  and  in  response  to  the  Doctor’s  call, 
two  superb  ostriches  came  running  to  him.  Af¬ 
ter  caressing  the  gentle  creatures  for  a  few  mo¬ 
ments,  he  showed  them  a  handful  of  figs,  of 
which  they  are  extremely  fond.  Two  of  his 
men  then  restrained  the  birds  by  placing 
nooses  about  their  legs,  until  he  and  myself 
had  walked  away  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile. 
Then,  at  a  signal  from  the  Doctor,  the  birds 
were  released,  and  the  race  began.  It  was  a 
rare  sight.  Ornithologists  tell  us  that  the 
stride  of  the  ostrich  when  feeding  is  from  20  to 
22  inches  ;  when  walking,  but  not  feeding,  26 
inches  ;  and  when  terrified,  from  llj  to  14  leet. 
It  seemed  to  me  that  in  this  race  for  a  handful 
of  figs  from  their  master,  these  gigantic  birds 
covered  the  last-named  distance  at  every  stride. 
Like  the  wind  they  came,  their  great  necks 
stretched  forward  and  upward  to  their  utmost 
length,  and  their  wings  working.  They  kept 
well  abreast  for  nearly  half  the  distance,  and 
then  one  began  to  forge  ahead.  He  increased 
his  lead  till  within  a  short  distance  of  us,  when 
he  turned  his  head,  and  seeing  that  his  com¬ 
petitor  was  considerably  in  the  rear,  he  slack¬ 
ened  his  pace,  and  jogging  up  to  the  Doctor  re¬ 
ceived  his  reward  in  figs  and  caresses. 

Besides  Dr.  Sketchley ’s  farm,  there  is  ano¬ 
ther  ostrich  farm  near  Anaheim,  a  thriving 
town  on  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad  twenty- 
five  miles  from  this  city. 


EAST  TREE  PLANTlHa. 

With  little  doubt,  says  the  Chicago  Times, 
the  most  satisfactory  results  in  raising  forest 
trees  are  obtained  by  raising  the  trees  in  a  nur¬ 
sery  on  the  farm,  or  purchasing  them  from  a 
reliable  dealer,  setting  them  out  at  uniform  dis¬ 
tances  in  straight  rows,  and  cultivating  them 
until  they  are  of  a  size  to  occupy  all  the  ground. 
If  one  has  but  a  small  amount  of  land  to  de¬ 
vote  to  forest-tree  growing,  as  all  the  land  on 
the  place  is  quite  valuable,  this  plan  will  be 
found  to  be  the  most  economical  one.  Trees 
that  are  cultivated  make  a  much  more  rapid 
growth  than  those  that  receive  no  attention, 
and  soon  become  valuable  for  fuel  and  timber. 
A  poor  farmer,  however,  who  has  his  place  to 
improve,  if  not  to  pay  for,  cannot  ordinarily 
afford  to  plant  a  considerable  number  of  acres 
of  land  in  this  way. 

Evelyn,  who  wrote  on  forest-tree  growing  a 
hundred  years  ago,  obtained  most  excellent  re¬ 
sults  by  practicing  a  method  that  involved  no 
expense  except  for  seed.  The  land  selected 
was  plowed  deep  in  the  Fall,  and  again  plowed 
in  the  Spring  and  harrowed  in  the  usual  man¬ 
ner.  At  the  ordinary  seeding-time  the  cones 
of  the  pine,  spruce,  fur,  and  hemlock ;  acorns, 
beech-nuts,  and  walnuts,  and  the  seeds  of  ash, 
maple  and  other  trees  were  scattered  broad¬ 
cast  over  the  land,  as  is  done  in  sowing  small 

grains.  Then  oats  were  sown  at  the  rate  of 
•om  three  pecks  to  a  bushel  per  acre.  The 
land  was  then  well  harrowed,  so  as  to  cover  the 
seed  quite  deep.  This  was  the  beginning  and 
the  endi^  of  the  work  necessary  to  produce  a 
forest.  The  oaks,  as  might  be  expected,  ger¬ 
minated  in  good  time  and  shaded  the  ground. 
Some  of  the  tree-seeds  come  up  in  a  few  weeks, 
others  in  the  course  of  a  month,  while  aome 
of  them  did  not  germinate  till  the  next  year. 
The  oats  shaded  the  young  trees  and  prevent¬ 
ed  the  growth  of  we<“ds.  He  found  that  the 
young  trees  grew  better  among  the  oats  than 
they  did  on  ground  exposed  to  the  hot  sun. 

This  old  writer  on  forest-tree  planting  re¬ 
commended  cutting  the  oats  with  a  sickle,  the 
only  way  of  harvesting  grain  then  in  use.  At 
the  present  time  it  would  hardly  pay  to  harvest 
a  crop  of  oats  in  that  way,  and  there  is  no  oc¬ 
casion  for  doing  it  By  raising  the  cutting-bar 
of  a  harvester  they  could  be  gathered  in  the 


usual  manner.  It  would  probably  be  belter, 
however,  to  allow  the  oats  to  remain  where 
they  grew.  The  straw  would  afford  protection 
to  the  young  trees  during  the  Winter.  If  a 
“volunteer”  crop  of  oats  appeared  the  next 
season  it  would  be  of  benefit  to  the  young  trees, 
while  it  would  help  prevent  the  growth  of 
weeds.  Evelyn  allowed  all  the  trees  that  sprung 
from  the  seed  sown  to  grow,  believing  that  the 
fittest  would  survive  and  occupy  the  ground. 
By  having  them  stand  close  together  they  grow  ■ 
tall  and  straight,  and  he  obtained  a  large 
amount  of  wood  on  a  small  area  of  land.  Prun- 1 
ing  w’as  saved,  as  trees  standing  in  a  dense 
mass  “  shed  ”  their  side  branches  when  they  , 
become  of  quite  large  size.  Some  of  the  trees  i 
that  made  a  very  rapid  growth  afforded  pro¬ 
tection  to  those  that  were  not  very  hardy.  ' 
These  were  removed  and  used  for  fuel  after 
the  more  valuable  trees  became  well  estab¬ 
lished. 

With  slight  modifications,  Evelyn’s  plan  of 
raising  a  forest  might  be  followed  in  most  parts 
of  the  West.  It  would  probably  be  better  to  . 
plant  large  nuts  in  the  furrows,  as  the  land  was 
plowed  so  as  to  insure  their  being  covered 
deeply.  The  smaller  seed  could  be  sowed  broad- 1 
east  and  covered  with  a  harrow.  It  might  be  I 
practical  to  put  them  in  with  a  grain-drill,  the 
openings  of  the  different  discharge  pipes  being 
adjusted  to  the  size  of  the  seed  to  be  dropped,  j 
An  artificial  forest  containing  a  large  vaiiety  , 
of  trees,  scattered  about  promiscuously,  would 
present  a  very  beautiful  appearance,  and  would 
be  mistaken  for  the  natural  forest,  that  are 
vastly  more  attractive  than  any  park  or  grove 
obtained  by  setting  a  few  kinds  of  trees  in  rows. 
Observation  shows  that  the  most  valuable  for-  ! 
ests  are  those  that  contain  many  varieties  of  , 
trees.  Some  trees  send  their  roots  directly 
downward,  while  others  spread  the  roots  very 
near  the  surface  of  the  ground.  The  two  kinds 
can  grow  on  the  same  land  without  detriment 
to  each  other.  Some  quick-growing  trees  are  | 
of  great  value  in  protecting  those  that  cannot 
bear  exposure  to  the  sun  and  wind  while  they 
are  small  and  tender.  After  the  trees  are  two 
or  three  years  old,  it  will  be  time  to  consider 
the  propriety  of  thinning  them  out. 

BEARING  AND  FATTENING  HOGS. 

Swine  should  be  pushed  forward  in  fine,  mod¬ 
erate  weather  as  fast  as  possible,  as  they  will 
gain  flesh  more  rapidly  on  the  same  quantity 
of  food  than  in  freezing  weather.  A  writer  in 
The  Herald  says  :  During  the  fattening  process 
it  has  been  found  highly  beneficial  to  feed  in 
moderate  quantity  of  pumpkins,  for  when  this 
is  (lone  tliey  assist  the  digestion  of  the  grain  or 
meal  given  the  swine,  and  enables  them  to 
more  perfectly  and  economically  turn  it  into 
fl(j8h.  Pumpkins,  or  what  are  richer  and  bet¬ 
ter,  Winter  squashi's,  ought  to  be  grown  espe¬ 
cially  for  this  purpose.  Aside  from  this,  they 
are  excellent  for  tlie  store  stock,  as  they  will 
do  well  if  fed  alone  on  these — that  is,  provided 
they  are  of  a  good,  quiet  breed.  When  pump¬ 
kins  are  not  on  hand,  a  few  roots  may  be  given 
raw,  of  which  beets  and  carrots  are  better  than 
potatoes,  ruta-bagas,  or  common  turnips.  The 
last  are  very  poor  f<jed  for  this  purpose,  being 
better  for  cattle. 

Grass,  and  especially  clover,  is  an  excellent 
substitute  for  roots,  so  long  as  it  remains 
green  and  growing  in  Autumn,  but  when  turn¬ 
ed  out  to  this,  the  swine  ought  to  have  a  warm 
shed  into  which  they  can  come  when  fed  and 
to  protect  themselves  from  dew  and  frost  dur¬ 
ing  the  night,  as  well  as  from  storms. 

To  make  superior  hams  and  bacon,  corn 
should  be  mixed  with  oats  or  barley,  or  per¬ 
haps  rye  might  answ’er,  at  the  rate  of  one-half 
to  a  third  of  one  of  the  latter  to  the  former, 
and  ground  thus  together.  Such  feed  increases 
the  proportion  of  tender,  juicy,  lean  streaking 
the  fat,  which  is  essential  to  produce  a  fine 
quality  of  bams  and  bacon.  If  fat  pork  for 
salting  and  barrelling  alone  is  wanted,  then 
pure  corn,  whole  or  ground  into  coarse  meal,  is 
the  best  feed,  joined  with  some  pumpkin  or 
roots,  barley  or  rye,  as  recommended  above. 

WITCH-HAZEL. 

The  history  of  popular  domestic  remedies 
for  bruises,  sprains,  and  other  minor  surgical 
ills,  shows  how  much  a  matter  of  fashion  is 
the  mode  of  treating  these  complaints.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  Drs.  John  Marshall  and  H.  C.  Wood, 
in  1  he  Therapeutic  Gazette,  thirty  years  ago 
the  American  housewife  gathered  the  flowers 
of  St.  John’s  Wort,  soaked  them  in  sweet-oil, 
and  made  with  them  a  so-called  “  red-oil,”  for 
the  solace  of  aching  limbs.  Later  arnica  be¬ 
came  the  universal  panacea,  while  in  recent 
years  this  has  been  superseded  by  various  “  ex¬ 
tracts  ”  of  witch-hazel  {Hamamdis  virginu  a). 

Physicians  have  been  obliged  to  listen  to 
stories  of  the  wonderful  virtues  of  this  the 
mother’s  latest  favorite  ;  and  they  have  per¬ 
haps  often  wondered  whether  there  was  any 
subtle  and  mysterious  element  in  tliis  plant 
which  evaded  the  chemist  and  was  only  brought 
out  by  contact  with  bruises  and  black-aud-blue 
spots  of  all  sizes  and  dimensions.  The  authors 
to  whom  we  have  referred  report  the  results  of 
experiments  made  to  solve  this  problem  of  the 
popularity  of  witch-hazel. 

A  very  strong  watery  distillate  of  the  drug 
was  made,  and  this  was  injected  in  enormous 
doses  into  several  frogs  and  into  one  mammal. 
The  results  were  absdutehj  nil,  and  the  experi¬ 
menters  conclude  that  the  volatile  principle  of 
harnamelis  is  entirely  inert. 

Experiments  were  made  to  determine  the 
presence  of  a  volatile  oil,  and  the  composition 
of  the  alcoholic  and  ethereal  extracts.  No  tests 
of  physiological  properties  were  made  ;  but  the 
writers  state  that  th<  ir  conclusions  were  in 
harmony  with  those  reached  by  Dr.  Hector 
Guy  of  I’aris,  who  found,  as  a  result  of  numer¬ 
ous  experiments,  tliat  Hcnnamelis  virginica  is 
not  toxic,  that  it  has  no  special  action  on  the 
vascalar  system,  and  that  it  contains  no  alkaloid. 

I  here  is  a  very  large  percentage  of  tannic  or 
gallic  acid  in  the  fluid  extract,  and  to  this  and 
the  alcohol  it  is  believed  the  active  properties  of 
harnamelis,  such  as  they  are,  are  due.  The 
famous  witch-hazel  preparations,  therefore, 
which  cure  so  many  disease's,  external  and  in¬ 
ternal,  appear  to  be  nothing  but  dilute  tinctures 
of  tanuiu,  made  odorous  by  an  inert  volatile  oil. 

GRAPES  IN  CHAUTAUQUA  COUNTY. 

The  grape  season  on  the  lake  shore  re^on 
in  this  county  has  about  closed,  and  plethoric 
pocketbooks  attest  tliat  it  has  been  a  very 
profitable  one  to  the  growers.  \V  hile  the  soutli 
shore  of  Lake  Erie  lises  into  hills  a  few  miles 
back  from  the  water,  the  most  of  the  way  from 
Buffalo  to  Cleveland,  the  locality  which  recei  ves 
especial  attention  from  viniculturists  is  mainly 
in  the  town  of  Portland,  in  this  county,  the  rail¬ 
road  shipping  station  of  whi(!his  Brocton,  on  the 
Lake  8hore  and  Michigan  Southern  and  Nickel 
Plate  Railways.  From  some  unaccountable 
reason,  grapes  are  said  to  grow  larger  and  to 
attain  a  greater  degree  of  richness  of  flavor  in 
that  vicinity  than  elsewhere  along  the  lake 
shore, and  landowners  are  taking  full  advan¬ 
tage  of  that  fact,  for  where  a  few  years  ago 
one  could  purchase  farm  lands  at  $50  per  acre, 
the  figure  is  now  three  or  four  times  that  price. 

In  1885  a  very  profitable  season  was  experi¬ 
enced,  the  bearing  being  exceedingly  large,  and 
the  market  ready  ancl  at  good  prices.  But  the 
season  just  closing  has  exceeded  anything  ever 
known.  From  Brocton  alone  considerably  over 
200  cars  have  been  loaded  with  grapes  and  sent 
East  and  West,  New  York,  Chic^o,  and  St. 
Louis  taking  the  bulk  of  the  crop,  which  will 
net  the  grape  growers  of  the  town  of  Portland 
between  $100,000  and  $200,000,  in  addition  to 
the  receipts  from  sales  to  the  immense  wine 
houses  at  Brocton,  and  to  peddlers  who  take 
them  inland.  The  Concord  grape  is  the  staple, 
while  the  Delaware,  Pocklington,  and  especial¬ 
ly  the  Niagara,  are  the  choicest  and  highest 
priced  varieties.  About  three  cents  a  pound  is 
the  average  price  which  the  growers  receive, 
and  so  profitable  is  the  industry  that  last  Fall 
the  acreage  devoted  to  grapes  in  Portland  was 
doubled,  and  the  ratio  promises  to  be  even 
greater  this  year  before  Winter  sets  in. 

The  contrast  between  the  prosperity  of  the 
grape  growers  on  the  shores  of  Lake  Erie  and 
the  (iairy  farmers  of  the  (jentral  and  southern 
;  portions  of  Chautauqua  county,  is  very  marked, 
i  and  not  altogether  agreeable  for  the  latter  to 
i  contemplate.  Should  there  be  several  succes- 
'  sive  good  seasons,  the  lake  shore  portion  of  the 


county  will  become  immensely  valuable  as  the 
centre  of  the  grape-growing  interest,  and  near¬ 
ly  every  acre  will  be  set  out  to  vines. 

RURAL  ITEHS. 

Some  hotels  complain  that  potatoes  of  the 
Beauty  of  Hebron  variety,  in  boiling  crack 
open  badly  before  being  half-cooked,  render¬ 
ing  it  almost  impossible  to  serve  them  to  their 
guests. 

Dr.  Hexaraer,  editor  of  the  American  Gar¬ 
den,  salted  three  rows  across  his  asparagus 
patch  six  years  in  succession,  leaving  the  rest 
unsalted.  He  did  not  detect  any  difference  in 
favor  of  the  salted  rows. 

A  Rockland  (Me.)  man  killed  a  cow  recently, 
and  found  a  darning  needle  imbedded  in  the 
flesh  near  the  heart.  The  cow  had  evidently 
accomplished  the  hitherto  impossible  feat  of 
finding  a  needle  in  a  haystack. 

Puck,  the  comic  weekly,  lately  printed  a  car¬ 
toon  with  a  full  field  of  corn  in  which  the  ears 
were  borne  upon  the  top  of  the  stalks,  like 
wheat.  We  have  seen  the  like  blunder  in  an 
illustration  in  a  foreign  encyclopedia. 

Borrowing  is  one  of  the  nuisances  of  country 
life.  One  often  has  neighbors,  in  every  oth(?r 
way  estimable  people,  who  are  too  parsimoni¬ 
ous  to  purchase,  but  borrow  tools,  harness, 
and  other  articles  which  are  in  frequent  use  on 
the  farm. 

Chinamen  are  making  money  in  California 
going  over  stacks  of  straw  abandoned  by 
farmers,  and  clearing  out  the  mustard  seed  in 
it.  One  Chinaman  will  save  one  hundred 
pounds  or  more  a  day,  and  make  better  wages 
from  what  the  white  man  throws  away  than 
farmers  have  made  from  their  grain  crops. 

“  The  Chinese  must  go  !  ” 

Steers  and  milch  cows  should  never  be  kept 
in  the  same  pasture,  nor  should  they  be  fed 
alike.  Raising  beef  for  the  market  requires 
skill.  The  first  requisite  is  rapid  growth  of  the 
frame,  and  in  the  younger  days  of  the  animal 
too  much  consideration  cannot  be  given  in  this 
matter.  Steers,  when  growing,  convert  all  their 
food  in  the  direction  of  building  up  the  body. 

A  New  England  dairyman  states  that  he  has 
fed  green  rye  to  his  cows  for  three  seasons,  and 
the  improvement  in  the  quality  of  milk,  cream, 
and  butter  was  very  marked.  He  uses  no 
color  for  his  butter,  and  finds  the  green  rye 
better  than  many  other  kinds  of  grass.  Con¬ 
sidering  that  rye  is  a  crop  that  grows  well  on 
nearly  all  kinds  of  soil,  this  is  very  encourag¬ 
ing- 

An  exchang(!  says  that  “  Hubbard  squashes 
are  more  profitable  to  grow  among  potatoes  or 
corn  than  pumpkins,  and  they  also  make  excel¬ 
lent  food  for  stock,  especially  when  cooked.” 
The  only  trouble  about  this  is  that  to  make  a 
good  crop,  Hubbard  squashes  want  all  the  ma¬ 
nure,  all  the  sun,  and  all  the  land  they  can 
have.  We  know  of  no  worst  weed  in  a  squash 
patch  than  potatoes,  except  corn. 

“  Improved  stock  is  bettertiian  inferior  stock, 
because  it  will  thrive  better,  produce  more,  and 
when  grown  be  worth  more  money.  This  is 
the  reason  why  it  should  be  the  common  farm¬ 
er’s  stock,  and  why  they  should  see  to  it  that 
they  keep  no  other,”  says  an  exchange,  which 
apparently  ignores  the  fact  that  improved 
stock  in  the  hands  of  an  unimproved  farmer 
soon  becomes  worthless.  The  scrub  farmer’s 
“  best  hold  ”  is  scrub  stock.  He  must  improve 
himself  first. 

Canadians  occasionally  substitute  barley  for 
corn,  as  do  the  English  and  Scotch  also.  For¬ 
merly,  before  our  corn  was  imported  into  Great 
Britain,  the  farmers  there  fattened  their  swine 
almost  entirely  on  barley,  and  their  hams  and 
bacon,  in  consequence  of  this,  were  quite  nice, 
especially  when  made  from  the  Berkshire  breed. 
When  not  running  on  a  grass  lot,  give  the 
swine  a  few  lumps  of  charcoal  or  chunks  of 
rotten  wood  to  gnaw.  It  is  said  that  the  for¬ 
mer  is  a  preventive  of  cholera,  being  an  anti¬ 
septic,  but  whether  so  or  not,  both  of  the  above 
are  very  healthful. 

If  heifers  be  fed  too  largely  with  fattening 
food,  or  food  containing  an  excess  of  heat  form¬ 
ers,  such  as  starch,  sugar,  and  fat,  the  breed¬ 
ing  function  is  weakened.  Maize  meal  in  ex¬ 
cess  is  not  good  for  developing  early  materni¬ 
ty,  as  it  contains  too  much  starch.  We  have 
known  cows  to  go  barren  for  a  year  from  drink¬ 
ing  the  sweet  skimraings  of  sorghum  in  boiling 
down  molasses.  Rich  nitrogenous  foods  are 
the  most  favorable  to  the  elaboration  of  milk. 
These  nitrogenous  foods  increase  the  amount 
of  milk  secreted,  but  do  not  materially  vary  the 
relative  proportions  of  the  solid  constituents  of 
the  milk. 

Grapes,  if  in  the  least  bruised,  will  not  keep  ; 
hence  it  is  important  to  have  them  not  only 
fully  ripe,  but  perfectly  sound.  The  fruit  is 
gathered  in  the  common,  shallow,  open  pick¬ 
ing-crate  or  tray,  and  should  be  left  in  the  open 
air  for  a  few  days,  covering  them  at  night.  The 
cellar  should  be  left  open  at  the  same  time,  to 
have  grapes  and  cellar  of  the  same  tempera¬ 
ture.  The  trays,  each'covered  with  papers,  are 
then  taken  to  the  cellar  and  there  placed  in 
tiers.  The  cellar  must  be  kept  closecJ  in  day¬ 
time  and  the  light  excluded,  but  opened  at 
night  to  admit  tlie  cool  air.  A  cool  closet  in  a 
place  that  never  freezes  is  perhaps  better  than 
most  cellars  for  keeping  grapes. 

Although  two  or  three  pigs  may  not  be  prof¬ 
itable,  yet  where  a  family  has  manage'l  to  raise 
a  pig,  it  always  returns  a  profit.  The  waste 
and  refuse  that  would  contribute  but  little  to 
the  feeding  of  a  large  number,  will  assist  ma¬ 
terially  in  keeping  only  one  pig,  while  the  labor 
of  gathering  grass  and  other  green  food  is  not 
very  great.  A  cow  and  a  pig  are  considered 
companions  on  some  farms,  as  better  results 
are  obtained  from  the  two  than  from  either. 
The  pig  is  a  kind  of  bank  in  which  to  store  up 
stray  bits  and  useless  material,  which  returns 
at  the  close  of  the  year  as  pork.  A  few  dimes 
every  week  expended  for  food  is  not  severely 
felt,  and  the  pig  is  made  to  retain  and  accumu¬ 
late  the  small  sums  until  they  finally  rest  in  the 
pork  barrel,  while  if  no  pig  had  been  kept,  we 
would  be  no  richer  and  have  no  pork. 

f]^ou!$ei|olTr* 

A  L.aboh-savino  Expedient. — When  a  room 
is  to  have  new  paper,  the  old  ought  to  be  re¬ 
moved  first.  A  boiler  of  hot  w'ater  set  in  the 
room,  and  the  doors  closed  for  awhile,  will 
cause  the  paper  to  loosen,  so  that  it  may  be 
taken  off  without  difficulty.  The  woodwork 
may  then  be  cleaned  easily,  while  the  dirt  is 
softened  by  the  steam. 

Mashed  Tupnips. — Wash  and  peel  the  tur¬ 
nips,  and  as  they  are  done,  throw  them  into 
!  cold  water.  When  the  desired  quantity  are 
j  peeled,  drain  them  and  put  them  into  a  sauce¬ 
pan  of  boiling  water  slightly  salted.  Keep  the 
lid  on  the  pan,  and  boil  them  until  quite  ten¬ 
der  ;  then  drain  them,  by  putting  them  into  a 
colander  and  pressing  them  firmly  with  the 
back  of  a  plate,  to  squeeze  out  the  moisture. 
Beat  them  well  and  carefully,  remove  any 
stringy  portions  there  may  be ;  then  return 
them  to  the  empty  saucepan.  Add  salt,  pep¬ 
per,  and  a  slice  of  butter  ;  also  a  tablespoonful 
I  of  milk  or  cream,  the  latter  of  course  to  be 
■  preferred.  Stir  the  mixture  over  the  fire  until 
:  it  is  thoroughly  hot ;  then  serve  in  a  hot  vege- 1 
‘  table  dish. 

Plain  Plum  Pudding.— Put  half  a  pound  of 
'  pieces  of  stale  bread  into  a  basin,  and  pour 
over  them  a  pint  of  boiling  milk.  Cover  the 
I  basin  closely,  and  let  it  stand  till  the  milk  is 
all  absorbed  ;  then  beat  the  bread  briskly  with 
*  a  fork,  and  remove  any  little,  hard  lumps  there 
;  may  be.  Add  four  ounces  of  clean  currants, 

'  four  ounces  of  raisins  (stoned  and  chopped), 

:  two  ounces  of  candied  peel  cut  into  tiny  dice, 
one  tablespoonfui  of  moist  sugar,  half  a  tea¬ 
spoonful  of  mixed  spice,  or  a  quarter  of  a  nut- 
!  meg  grated,  and  two  well  beaten  eggs.  Keep 
beating  continuously  until  all  the  ingredients 
I  are  properly  blended  ;  then  turn  the  mixture 
into  a  well  greased  pudding-basin  or  mould ; 
j  tie  a  good,  strong  pudding-cloth  over  the  top, 

!  and  plunge  the  pudding  into  plenty  of  fast¬ 
boiling  water.  Keep  it  boiling  hard  for  an 
I  hour  and  a  half ;  then  turn  it  out  on  to  a  hot 
I  dish  and  serve,  accompanied  by  some  good 
white  sauce,  made  as  follows :  Put  an  (junce  of 
I  fresh  butter  into  a  saucepan,  and  as  it  melts 
stir  in  a  dessert-spoonful  of  flour,  carefully 


bruising  out  all  the  knots.  Pour  over  a  break¬ 
fast  cup  full  of  milk,  and  keep  stirring  constant¬ 
ly  until  the  sauce  boils.  Draw  the  pan  on  one 
side,  and  add  a  tablespoonful  of  sugar  and  a 
pinch  of  salt.  Just  before  serving,  while  the 
sauce  is  hot,  but  7iot  boiling,  stir  in  the  yolks 
of  two  fresh  eggs  and  a  few  drops  of  flavoring. 

iFotetgn* 

Gekman  Societies.— There  are  12  Gei'man  for¬ 
eign  missionary  societies  laboring  in  India, 
China,  Africa,  the  East  Indies,  Australia,  and 
Palestine.  They  have  517  missionaries  at  342  : 
stations,  employ  2560  native  assistants,  have  ! 
193,975  native  Christians  in  charge,  and  teach 
40,643  children  in  their  790  schools.  The  con¬ 
tributions  to  them  last  year  were  $1,276,800. 

Piedmont. — A  rare  event  in  these  valleys  took 
place  at  the  meeting  of  the  Synod  of  the  Van- 
dois  Church,  when  M.  Louis  Jaffa  was  set  apart 
for  missionary  work.  After  passing  some 
months  in  the  Mission  House,  Paris,  and  the 
same  in  Scotland,  he  has  been  called  to  the 
Zambesi  to  join  Messrs.  Coillard  ami  Jean- 
mairet. — J ournal  Religieux. 

The  Belgian  Evangelical  Society  reports 
some  very  encouraging  work.  'I  he  Word  of 
God  is  regularly  preached  in  forty-nine  places 
of  worship,  and  in  eighty  hous(?8  or  rooms  ir¬ 
regularly,  besides  open-air  meetings  and  ad¬ 
dresses  at  funerals.  Several  Roman  Catholics 
and  infidels  have  proved,  by  pAtient  endurance 
of  persecution  and  by  change  of  life,  the  sin¬ 
cerity  of  their  profession.  The  London  Conti¬ 
nental  Evangelical  Society  bears  the  largest 
proportion  of  the  expenses  of  this  work, 

A  Northern  Queensland  Mission. — One  of 
the  first  acts  of  the  first  Federal  Assembly  in 
Australia  was  the  resolution  to  plant  a  mission 
among  the  Aborigines  in  Northern  Queensland. 
The  Victoria  Presbyterians  have  had  a  mission 
in  Gippsland  for  over  a  quarter  of  a  century  ; 
and  in  South  Australia  a  Presbyterian  minister. 
Rev.  J.  Reed,  devoted  himself  to  the  Aborigi¬ 
nes  until  he  lost  his  life  on  Lake  Alexandrina. 
The  effort  now  about  to  be  inaugurated  in 
North  Queensland  will  have  the  advantage  of 
the  guidance  of  an  experienced  Moravian  mis¬ 
sionary,  Mr.  Hagenauer  ;  and  as  the  Govern¬ 
ment  have  resolved  to  set  apart  tracts  of  coun¬ 
try  for  native  settlements,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
the  ultimate  issue  of  the  mission  will  prove  an 
enduring  monument  of  the  gratitude  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  for  federation. 

The  Sahauanpore  School. — Our  Theological 
Seminary  at  Saharanpore  in  India,  has  for  its 
leading  instructors  Dr.  E.  M.  Wiierry  and  Rev. 
J.  C.  R.  Ewing,  assisted  by  two  native  teachers 
of  Oriental  languages.  The  last  catalogue  of 
the  Seminary  reports  an  attendance  of  twenty- 
nine  students,  of  whom  fourteen  are  converts 
from  heathenism.  Ten  of  the  students  are  the 
sons  of  native  converts,  and  live  are  orphans. 
The  course  of  study  is  much  like  that  of  the 
seminaries  in  this  country.  In  addition,  how¬ 
ever,  the  Arabic,  Urdi,  and  Hindu  languages 
are  taught.  It  is  the  right  idea.  We  cannot 
emphasize  too  strongly  the  importance  of  rais¬ 
ing  up  a  native  ministry,  from  whom  we  may 
most  reasonably  expect  blessed  results.  Such 
a  seminary  as  that  at  Saharanpore  should  be 
richly  endowed. 

Sweden. — Up  to  the  present  year  there  has 
been  no  cooperation  of  the  several  Scandinavi¬ 
an  Foreign  Mission  Societies.  But  a  few  weeks 
ago  the  first  General  Mission  Conference  of  the 
churches  of  Scandinavia  was  held  in  Gothen¬ 
burg,  and  1084  representatives  from  Sweden, 
Norway,  Denmark,  and  Finland  were  present. 
The  Norwegian  Society  has  made  400  converts 
in  its  Zulu  mission  since  1873,  and  in  Madagas¬ 
car,  since  1867,  about  7000  heathen  have  been 
baptized,  and  about  30,000  children  instructed 
in  its  mission  schools.  The  Finnish  Society 
was  founded  in  1858,  and  has  opened  a  mis¬ 
sionary  seminary  in  Finland,  and  commenced 
work  on  the  western  coast  of  Africa.  The  Swe¬ 
dish  Church  has  an  older  mission  record.  Not 
only  was  the  work  carried  on  among  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Indians  in  the  days  of  Gustavus  Adol¬ 
phus,  but  almost  a  century  earlier  Gustavus 
Vasa  sent  missionaries  to  the  Lapps.  It  now 
labors  among  the  Zulus  in  India  and  else¬ 
where.  The  Danish  Mission  Society  was  found¬ 
ed  in  1821,  and  in  1864  commenced  independent 
mission  work  in  India.  The  Society  is  also  at 
work  in  Greenland,  where  about  7000  Chris¬ 
tians  are  under  their  missionaries. 

The  Rabinowitsch  Movement. — The  move- ' 
ment  of  Jews  in  Southeastern  Europe  toward 
Christianity,  under  the  influence  of  the  writings 
of  Joseph  Rabinowitsch,  and  as  edited  arid 
supplemented  by  Prof.  Franz  Delilzsch  of  Leip¬ 
zig,  and  of  which  our  readers  have  been  advis¬ 
ed,  does  not  lose  its  interi'st  and  power,  as  no 
doubt  some  predicted  would  be  the  case.  The 
Sunday-school  Times  says  of  it :  It  is  a  note¬ 
worthy  fact  that  in  corri'spondence  with  this 
movement  among  the  Jews  toward  Christiani¬ 
ty,  there  is  a  revival  of  zeal  among  European 
Christians  for  the  ingathering  of  Jews.  Espe¬ 
cially  is  this  spirit  manifested  among  the 
younger  theologians  of  the  European  Conti¬ 
nent,  and  it  is  assiduously  nurtured  at  several 
of  the  great  universities.  And  now  there  is  a 
mo  vement  for  the  establishing  of  a  sendnary  at 
Leipzig,  for  the  special  training  of  missionary 
workers  among  the  Jews.  The  venerable  I'rof. 
Franz  Delitzsch,  who  has  been  al  the  fore-front 
of  such  work  for  fifty  years,  and  who  is  count¬ 
ed  the  first  living  Christian  authority  in  the 
realm  of  Jewish  learning,  has  consented  to 
take  the  direction  of  this  seminary.  One  of 
the  prominent  co-workers  in  this  movement  is 
Jechiel  Lichtenstein,  an  eminent  scholar,  who 
is  a  converted  Jew  from  Moldavia,  and  who  is 
the  author  of  the  commentary  on  Delitzsch’s 
Hebrew  translation  of  the  New  Testament.  He 
is  declared  by  Delitzsch  to  be  the  best  type  of 
a  teacher  for  such  a  seminary  as  tlie  one  pro¬ 
posed.  An  appeal  in  behalf  ot  this  new  under¬ 
taking  is  issued,  bearing  the  signatures  of 
eminent  university  professors  from  Germany, 
Switzerland,  Denmark,  and  Norway,  together 
with  high  officials  in  Church  and  State  from 
the  German  Empire.  The  movement  itself  is 
under  the  immediate  oversight  and  direction 
of  the  Judaic  Institute  of  Leipzig,  at  the  head 
of  which  stands  Prof.  Delitzsch.  The  Ameri¬ 
can  seendary  of  this  Institute  is  the  Rev.  Dr. 
H.  V.  Hilprecht,  whose  address  is  4119  Pine 
street,  Philadelphia,  and  to  him  any  contribu¬ 
tions  in  its  aid  may  be  forwarded. 

MAD4MB  PORTBa’S  COUGH  BALSAM 

I«  one  of  the  best  remedies  for  Cloughs  and  Golds.  Success¬ 
fully  used  for  over  fifty  years. 

More  Money  for  Your  Work 

If  you  improve  good  opportunities.  Hallett  &  Co., 
Portland,  Maine,  will  mail,  free,  full  information  show¬ 
ing  how  you  can  make  from  $5  to  $25  and  upwards  a 
day,  and  live  at  home,  wherever  you  are  located.  Bet¬ 
ter  write ;  some  have  made  over  $50  in  a  day ;  all  new. 
No  capital  required  ;  started  tree;  both  sexes,  all  ages. 
Success  for  every  worker.  Send  address  and  see  for 
yourself. 


FANCY  DESKS, 
LIBRARY  TABLES, 
BOOK  CASES. 

Office  Furniture  in  Great  Variety- 

MANDFACTUREp  BY 

T.  a.  SELLEW, 

111  Fallon  Street.  iVew  York. 

---^/  CAN  you  remember  some  shady  green 
/  *  nook,  in  which  the  house  so  handsomely 

- \  seemed  part  of  the  scene,  and  made  It 

If.  finer  ?  or  can  you  remember  your  friend’s 

rooms,  where  you  never  entered  but  the  ex- 
I  qulslte  rendering  of  the  tints  took  away  your 

I  *>***®"  And  gave  you  cheer  ?  Try  our  $1.35 
IJMTTJT  I  Kfttdy  Mixed  Paints.  If  no  dealer  In  your 
tvl^DraG#i-i  o*^*Kl’‘*’”rhood,  send  to  us  direct.  Dealers 
\  J  ®®ll  these  goods  are  requested  to 

write  fur  color  cards,  terms,  kc.  The  best 
goods.  The  heaviest  advertised  of  any  In  the  market. 
Our  agents  fully  protected.  They  are  easy  to  sell.  The 
F.  J.  NASH  M’F’G.  CO.,  Nyack,  Rockland  County,  N.  Y. 

DriFyCCC  Ita  Causks,  and  a  new  and  successful 
CArnCOwi  CL'llE  at  your  own  home,  by  one  who 
was  deaf  twenty-eight  years.  Treated  bf  moet  of  the 
noted  speclallsis  without  benefit.  Otwed  in  three 

months,  and  8ln<»  then  hundreds  of  others.  Full  par¬ 
ticulars  sohf  on  application. 

T.  8.  PAGE,  No.  41  West  31st  street.  New  York  City. 


The  Physician’s  Favorite ! 

A  predlgeeted,  non-irritating,  easily  assimilated  food 
indicated  In  all  weak  and  Inflamed  conditions  of  the 
digestive  organs,  either  In  Infants  or  adults. 

Ai*  It  has  been  the  positive  means  of  saving  many  lives, 
having  been  successful  in  hundreds  of  cases  where  other 
prepared  foods  failed 

The  Most  Nourishing,  Most  Palatable, 

Most  Economical,  of  all  Prepared  Foods. 

150  MEALS  for  an  Infant  for  $1.00, 

EASILY  PREPARED.  At  Druggists,  25c.,  50c.,  $1. 
tS'A  valuable  pamphlet  on  “  The  yutrition  of  Infante  and 
Invalids,"  tent  free  on  application, 

WELLS,  RICHARDSON  &  CO.,  Burlington,  Vt. 

~R.  H.  MACY  &  cor 

14th  STREET,  SIXTH  AVE.,  and  13th  STHBSS?, 

NEW  YORK 

Grand  Central  Fancy  and  Dry  Goods  Establishment. 

OUR  PRICES 

ALWAYS  THE  LOWEST, 

ATTENTION  IS  DIRECTED  TO  OUR  LARGE  AND 
ATTRACTIVE  STOCK  OF 

FALL^ODS. 

ALL  THE  NOVELTIES  IN 

SUITS  Aj^D  cloaks 

AND 

HATS  AND  BONNETS. 

I 

THE  MOST  APPROVED  MAKES  OF  j 

BLACK  m  CULOBKD  SILKS, 
SATINS,  AELVET^ANI)  PLUSHES. 

Hosiery,  Uniierwear,  and  Gloves. 

FOR  LADIES,  GENTLEMEN,  AND  CHILDREN. 

Dress  Goods 

IN  THE  NEWEST  STYLF.8  AND  COLORINGS. 

WE  ARE  SOLE  AGENTS  FOR  THE  UNITED  STATES  OF 
THE  CELEBRATED  RED  STAR  BRAND  OF 
WONDERFUL  WEARING 

VELVETEENS, 

NOTED  FOR  ITS  RICH  COLOR  AND  CLOSE  RESEM¬ 
BLANCE  TO  SILK  VELVET.  39  SHADES. 

PRICE,  74  CENTS.  TO  PREVENT 
IMITATIONS  A  RED  STAB 
IS  STAMPED  ON  THE 
BACK  OF  EVERY 
SECOND 
YARD. 

MAIL  ORDERS  CAREFULLY  EXECUTED. 

R.  H.  MAIY  &  CO. 

WASTE 

EMBKOIDERY  SILK. 

Our  Factory  Ends  of  Embroidery  Silk  are  known  far  and 
wide,  and  are  In  great  demand.  Price,  40  cents  per  box. 
Club  orders  of  ten  boxes  get  one  extra.  Crazy  Stitches  In 
each  package.  One  dozen  applique- flowers  and  figures, 
only  50  cents.  Send  PosUil  Note. 

THE  BKtINEIfl)  tc  AR’WSTHONfJ  CO., 

460  Broailwuy,  N.  Y.  6Z1  Market  St.,  Phtla. 


WINTER  BOARD  IN  THE  SOUTH 

Where  all  the  (x>mfort8  of  a  quiet  home,  pure  air,  pine 
woods,  and  excellent  water  <»n  be  enjoyed  in  a  region- 
pronounced  by  medical  men  as  the  most  healthful  In  the 
United  States,  especially  for  Consumptives.  Terms  very 
reasonable. 

Rev.  RICHARD  KNIGHT  (late  of  Massachusetts), 

Hope  Cottage,  near  Barnwell,  South  Carolina. 


United  States  Mail  Steamers 

SAIL  EVERY  SATURDAY  FROM 

NEW  YORK  for  GLASGOW  via  LONOONOERRY. 

ETHIOPIA...  .Oct.  30,  7  A.  M  |  DEVONIA  ..  Nov.  13,  6  A.  M. 
FURNES8IA....NOV.  20,  Noon 

Cabin  Passage,  $43  and  $53.  stecond  Class,  $30. 

JOINT  EXPRESS  SERVICE, 

NEW  YORK  to  LIVERPOOL  via  QUEENSTOWN. 

steamer  “AMERICA” . sails  Wednesday,  Oct.  27. 

Steamer  ••  CITK  OF  ROME  “...sails  Wednesday,  Nov.  10. 
And  every  alternate  Wednesday  thereafter 
Saloon  Passage,  $60  and  upwards.  Sesond  Class,  $30. 
Steerage  at  lunrest  rates. 

For  Cabin  Plans  and  all  further  Information,  apply  to 

BSXTDSnSOlT  SaOTHEHS,  Afire&ts, 

7  Bowling  Green.  New  York. 


I  ■  mi"  A  ffibke  a  specialty  of  giving  premiums 
I  n  for  the  forming  of  Tea  Clubs  for  our 

I  U  1 1  Ir  ^  pure  Teas  and  Coffees.  We  defy  the 
bll  1/ llsiw  world  on  price  and  quality.  No 
hous^lves  same  quality  goods  and  premiums.  A  host  ot 
usefuT  and  ornamental  articles  to  select  from.  Silver- 
plated  Casters  for  np  ■  f\  snd  $10  orders. 
Silver-plated  Tea  Sets,  U  L  11  1 1  elegant  designs,  tor 
$30  and  $50  orders ;  or  R  r  II  1 1  beautiful  Gold  ^nd 
Chinn  Tea  Set  or  bund-  1 1  In  ill#  some  Decorated  Din¬ 
ner  Set,  Moss  Rose  Toilet  Set,  Gold  and  Silver  Watches, 
Clocks,  etc.  Illustrated  price  and  premium  list,  and  full 
particulars  sent  free.  Special  clTer  i  lof  |||A 
every  tenth  person  that  answers  this  adver-  I  Ul^ 
tlsenient,  we  will  send  fkee  one  pound  of  I  Hl^ 
choice  Tea.  Write  at  once.  NAHUNaI.  |  lllw 
TKA  AND  CUFFKK  COMPANY,  BOSl’UN,  Mass. 


list,  ana  run 
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To  those  who  are  using  the  ESTtV  ORGAN  no  word  of  praise 
or  commendation  is  needed.  The  tSTEY  PIANO  Is  Just  as 
thoroughly  made,  and  is  guaionteed  to  give  as  goo  I  satisfactfon 
as  the  Organ  has.  ESTEY  ORGAN  CO.  Brattleboro  Vt, 

SGOOD  NEWS 
TO  LADIES- 

^"TJivatcst  Tmiiuicmcnts  ever  of¬ 
fered.  Now's  your  time  to  get 
up  orders  for  our  celebrated 
'Teas  and  C'olTces,  and  secure 
a  lieautlful  Cold  Hand  or  NIoss 
Rose  China  Tea  Set,I)lnncr  Set, 
e  Toilet  Set,  Watrli, Brass  Lamp, 
or  Webster's  Dictionary.  Forfiill  pnrtlrnlarsaddrcsi 
THE  GKE.kT  AMKHICAN  TEA  CO.. 

P.  O.  Box  230.  81  and  S3  Vesey  St.,  New  York. 

^  MILLION- 

book:s 

RARE,  CURIOUS,  CURRENT,  IN  STOCK.. 

Almost  Given  Away  I 

Libraries  Supplied  Chesper  than  at  any  Book  Store  In  the  WorLd, 
LIBBARIE)*  AND  B3UKS  BOVeUT. 
MAMMOTH  CATALOGUE  FREL 

LEGGAT  BROTHEBS, 

81  CH.VMBERS  STREET, 

Third  door  west  of  City  Hall  Park,  NEW  YORK. 

GOLD  UEDAL,  PARIS.  1878. 

^  BAKER’S 
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i: 

am 


r  I  iaiterest 

r/Qlvk  I  seml-nnniua 

and  paiaatTunr  hone.  38th  year  of 
residence,  and  loth  of  business.  Mo  in- 


lE.'vr  or  iccierences  all  around  you. 
rite  if  you  have  money  to  loan.  Admws 

.  8.  B,  JOHNSTON  A  SONs 

NMofiRtorB  of  MortjniM  i 

VTION  TBJH  PAP£B.  STTpaI^  MUOb' 


EVERY 


ust-' 

LLEGTRO  SIIICONI 


THE  best  polish  for 

Cold  and  Silverware. 

PBODUCKS  greatest  brilliancy. 

JiEQUlBKS  least  labor. 

IS  HAKHLESS  fn  every  respect. 
Sold  everywhere,  and  sent,  post-paid,  on  receipt  of 
15  cents  in  stamps. 

rl'-r.".':.  ELECTRO-SILICON  ..'o'.':.. 

Send  address,  tneniion  this  paper ^  and  receive 

A  TRIAL  SAMPLE  FREE. 
the  ELECTRO  SILICON  CO.,  72  John  St.,  New  York. 

PARKER’S 
HAIR  BALSAM 

the  popular  favorite  for  dressing 
the  hair,  llcstoring  color  when 

f:rny,  and  preventing  Pendrutf. 
t  deanses  the  scalp,  stops  the 
hair  falling,  ann  Is  sure  to  please. 
Me.  and  $1.00  at  Druggists. 


J.  &  R.  LAMB. 

CHURCH  DECORATION 

AND 

FURNISHING, 

69  Carmine  St.,  New  York. 


ORGANS. 


Highest  Honors  at  all  Great  World’s  Exhibitions  for 
nineteen  years.  lOO  styles,  $22  to  $9(10.  For  Cssb,  Kasy 
Payments,  or  Rented.  Caulogne,  45  pp.,  4to,  free. 


PIANOS. 


perfected  by  Masok  k  Hamlix,  is  conceded  by  com¬ 
petent  Judges  to  conatitnte  a  radical  advance  In  PUno- 
forte  constrjctlon. 

Do  not  require  ooe-qnarter  as  mneb  tuning  as  Pianos 
generallv.  Descriptive  Catalngiie  hv  mall. 


ORGAN &PIAN0  CO 


164  Trsmimt  St.,  Boston.  149  Wabash  Avt.,  OUoago. 
46  E,  14th  Bt,  (Union  8q.),  B.  ^ 


®  Warranted  abaoluteltf  pur* 
teoa,  from  which  the  excess  ot 
I  has  been  removed.  It  basfArsd 
net  the  etrength  of  Cocoa  mixed 
th  Starch,  Arrownmt  or  Sngar, 
d  la  therefore  far  more  economl- 
1,  costing  let!  than  one  cent  a 
p.  It  is  delicious,  nourishing, 
rengthenlng,  easily  digusted,  and 
Iroirably  adapted  for  Invallda  a* 
ell  aa  for  persons  in  health. 

Sold  by  Grocers  everywhere. 

W.  BAKER  A  C0-,  Dorcliester,  Hass. 


For  Choirs 


A  Low  Priced  Collection  of  Music. 

ISEIIL  miEEMS 

BY  H.  P.  BANKS. 

Ths  great  snecess  of  Mr.  Danhs*  chnreh  mnalo 
renders  unnecessary  any  comment  as  to  the  sneria 
of  this  collection.  The  Anthems  are  all  entirely  new 
and  adapted  to  the  wants  of  all  denominations,  as 
Services.  Opening  Pieces,  Collerthtn  Pieces,  etc.,  and 
available  for  Chorus  or  (jiiartet  Choirs. 

The  pieces  are  from  Easy  to  Medium  Grade,  with 
tbei  orgmiB  pnrt  on  aepnrnlo  sIhIT,  thus  avoid¬ 
ing  the  iioceesity  of  the  player's  reading  all  the  parts 
at  ones,  as  In  the  old  style. 

“InzAL  Anthems"  contains  64  pagei,  octavo  size, 
handsomely  bound  in  paper. 

Prioe,  $5  cent,  each  by  mall,  poetpaldi 
$8.60  a  dozen  by  eznress.  not  nr^aid. 
07SPEO1HIC.N  PAGES  FHEEL 
PUBLISHED  BY 
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THK  IITTERIIATIOfiAI.  MEHOfUAl.. 

The  weather  was  not  altogether  favorable  for 
the  great  parade  of  Thursday  last,  Oct.  28th,  inci¬ 
dent  to  the  completion  and  unveiling  of  the  Statue 
of  Liberty  Enlightening  the  World,  in  the  harbor 
of  New  York.  But  the  day  was  an  improvement 
on  the  preceding  one,  and  the  celebration  was 
carried  out  with  fulness  and  spirit,  and  in  the 
presence  of  “thousands  upon  thousands”  of  ap¬ 
plauding  spectators  from  all  parts  of  the  country. 
Broadway,  the  City  Hall,  and  the  World  building 
were  especially  resplendent  with  flags  of  the  Unit¬ 
ed  States  and  France,  disposed  in  token  of  their 
mutual  regard.  A  striking  feature  was  the  arch¬ 
way  erected  before  the  World  oflSce  and  extend¬ 
ing  quite  over  the  street  to  thePostolHce  opposite. 
The  vessels  in  the  harbor,  and  especially  those  of 
the  navy  designated  to  take  part  in  the  demonstra¬ 
tion,  made  the  best  display  possible. 

THE  PBOCESSION. 

This  was  well  carried  out  under  the  full  direc¬ 
tions  of  Oen.  Charles  P.  Stone  and  his  efficient 
aids.  A  number  of  officers  of  the  Grovemment 
Signal  Service  had  been  detailed  to  assist  them 
in  the  formation  of  the  line,  and  they  were 
accordingly  stationed  at  convenient  points  on 
Fifth  avenue,  about  four  blocks  apart,  all  the  way 
along  the  column.  The  Presidential  reviewing 
stand  in  Madison  Square  was  thus  kept  in  direct 
communication  with  Gen.  Stone’s  headquarters. 
The  place  appointed  for  the  formation  of  the  head 
of  the  column  was  the  comer  of  Fifty-sevenfch  street 
and  Fifth  avenue,  and  about  this  point,  as  a  cen¬ 
tre,  the  commands  and  organizations  slowly  gath¬ 
ered.  Tne  side  streets  soon  became  almost  impas¬ 
sable,  and  the  police  excluded  all  teams  to  make 
room  for  paraders. 

The  head  of  the  column  was  to  have  moved  at 
o’clock,  but  it  was  10 J  before  the  order  to  march 
was  given.  A  platoon  of  mounted  police  preceded 
the  line  as  an  advance  guard,  and  kept  Fifth  ave¬ 
nue  clear  of  crowds.  At  the  head  of  the  column 
rode  Gen.  Stone,  accompanied  by  a  large  staff. 
After  passing  the  reviewing  stand,  they  wheeled 
into  line  below  the  stand,  and  the  General  took 
his  place  beside  the  President  on  the  stand.  Close 
behind  him  came  the  Fifth  United  States  Artillery 
under  command  of  Col.  John  Hamilton,  headed  by 
the  United  States  Military  Band.  Next  came  the 
United  States  Marine  Band  at  the  head  of  the 
Naval  Brigade,  consisting  of  details  of  marines 
from  the  different  war  vessels  in  the  harbor,  and 
the  boys  from  the  training  ship,  followed  by  four 
Gatling  gun  batteries.  The  marines  did  excellent 
marching  under  command  of  Capt.  Bobert  Boyd 
of  the  United  States  Navy.  Then  came  the  United 
States  Army  Brigade,  consisting  of  companies 
from  the  forts  about  the  harbor,  under  command 
of  Major  Wallace  F.  Bandolph.  The  Second  Beg- 
iment  of  the  National  Guard  of  the  State  of  New 
Jersey,  parading  ten  commands  of  sixteen  flies 
front,  and  a  detachment  of  one  company  of  the 
Massachusetts  Volunteer  Militia,  brought  up  the 
close  of  the  flrst  division. 

The  second  division  was  composed  entirely  of 
troops  of  the  First  Brigade  of  the  National  Guard 
of  this  State,  under  command  of  Brig.-Gen.  Louis 
Fitzgerald,  and  a  number  of  French  societies. 
The  Seventh  Eegimcnt,  headed  by  Col.  Clark,  had 
the  right  of  line. 

Owing  to  the  tom-up  condition  of  the  avenue  at 
the  lower  part  by  repaving  operations,  the  line 
turned  eastward  into  Thirtieth  street,  thencb  to 
Madison  avenue,  to  Twenty-sixth  street,  to  Madi¬ 
son  Square.  By  the  time  the  line  started  from 
Fifty-seventh  street  the  crowd  had  increased  to 
such  proportions  that  passage  on  the  sidewalks 
was  impossible.  The  rain,  which  began  to  fall 
shortly  before  11  o’clock,  failed  to  drive  away  the 
crowds. 

The  reviewing  stand  at  Fifth  avenue  was  reach¬ 
ed  about  10.50  by  the  Old  Guard,  commanded  by 
Gen.  McMahon.  They  acted  as  an  escort  to  the 
President  and  his  Cabinet,  who  rode  down  from 
Secretarj’  Whitney’s  house  in  three  open  carriages. 
Cheering  rent  the  air  as  the  President  and  his 
party  were  seen.  The  men  waved  their  hats,  and 
the  Frenchmen  and  ladies  gaily  waved  their  hand¬ 
kerchiefs,  which  the  President  graciously  acknowl¬ 
edged,  bowing  right  and  left.  The  scene  was  very 
striking  in  Fifth  avenue.  If  there  was  anywhere 
a  lack  of  flags  and  streamers,  it  was  made  up  for 
by  the  attractive  displays  at  the  front  windows, 
where  charmingly  dressed  women  and  children 
presented  themselves  to  view  the  parade,  and  in 
turn  were  themselves  admired.  Every  doorstep 
on  the  avenue  was  crowded  with  a  family  party. 
The  sidewalks  were  full  to  the  curb,  and  police¬ 
men  along  the  avenues  kept  back  the  people  from 
the  roadway. 

The  reviewing  stand  was  on  the  west  side  of 
Filth  avenue  near  the  Worth  Monument,  and 
across  the  street  was  another  stand  in  which  some 
1200  people  were  packed.  Along  Fifth  avenue 
below  Madison  square,  the  crowds  were  just  as 
great,  and  trucks  and  wagons  offering  seats  and 
points  of  observation  at  so  much  a  seat,  stood  in 
all  the  cross  streets,  and  all  these  people  had  col¬ 
lected  at  8  o’clock  in  the  morning  to  see  the  parade 
at  11.  They  stood  patiently  in  the  drenching 
mist,  cheerful  and  expectant,  some  with  water¬ 
proofs  or  umbrellas,  but  most  of  them  unprotect¬ 
ed;  and  when,  hours  after  the  gathering  of  the 
crowds,  the  procession  came  along,  the  people 
had  lost  none  of  their  American  enthusiasm. 

THE  BEVIEW  STAND. 

When  the  reviewing  stand  had  been  reached, 
Gen.  McMahon  dismounted,  and  stepping  to  the 
flrst  carriage,  assisted  President  Cleveland  and 
Secretary  Bayard  to  alight.  The  Chief  Magis¬ 
trate  looked  remarkably  well.  In  the  second  car¬ 
riage  were  Secretary  Vilas  and  Mr.  Garland,  and 
in  the  third  Secretary  Whitney  and  Col.  Dan  La¬ 
ment.  All  followed  the  President  on  the  stand. 
Directly  the  President  reached  the  stand,  he  was 
greeted  by  Gen.  Sheridan.  Next  to  Gen.  Sheridan 
was  Gen.  Sherman.  Gov.  Hill  then  greeted  the 
President. 

The  American  Beception  Committee  were  on  the 
stand  in  full  force.  They  came  on  with  the  French 
guests.  Count  de  Lesseps,  M.  Bartholdi,  and  the 
others.  After  the  President  had  greeted  the  offi¬ 
cers  and  State  officials,  Mr.  Butler,  the  chairman 
of  the  American  Committee,  stepped  forward,  ac¬ 
companied  by  Count  de  Lesseps.  In  a  few  well 
chosen  words,  he  presented  the  two  represents 
lives  of  two  great  nations.  The  President  raised 
his  hat,  and  grasped  Count  de  Lesseps’  hand  amid 
the  cheers  of  all  present.  M.  Bartholdi  was  next 
presented,  and  as  they  shook  hands,  there  were 
hearty  cheers  that  swept  in  a  wave  of  sound  over 
the  multitude,  and  were  taken  up  on  the  outskirts 
of  the  crowd,  and  passed  along  far  beyond  the 
point  where  the  people  could  tell  for  what  they 
were  shouting. 

In  turn  each  one  of  the  French  del^ates  was 
presented,  and  with  each  the  President  shook  hands. 
The  short,  informal  reception  over,  the  President 
took  his  position  to  review  the  parade,  which  could 
be  heard  in  the  distance  approaching  very  fast. 
He  was  dressed  in  black,  wearing  a  frock  coat  and 
a  loose-flttlng  sack  overcoat.  An  arm-chair  had 
been  put  in  the  stand  for  him,  but  he  declined  to  sit 
down..  To  every  commanding  officer  in  the  line, 
the  President  raised  his  hat.  When  the  colors  of 
any  regiment  or  body  were  dipped,  he  saluted  in 
the  same  way.  Fur  the  rest  he  stood  motionless, 
and  without  shelter  throughout  the  two  hours  and 
more,  but  before  more  than  half  the  column  had 
passed,  he  put  on  his  overcoat  with  the  aid  of 
Secretary  Bayard. 

All  down  Fifth  avenue  the  crowds  on  the  side¬ 
walk  were  enormous,  and  they  cheered  until  they 
grew  hoarse.  From  the  widows  French  and 


American  flags  were  fluttering  gaily,  and  many 
little  children  waved  miniature  flags  of  both  na¬ 
tions.  At  Eighth  street  the  column  turned  into 
Broadway,  and  the  vast  crowds  there  assembled, 
on  sidewalks  and  in  windows,  saw  a  magnlflcent 
pageant  which  occupied  nearly  two  hours  in  pass¬ 
ing.  The  applause  seemed  to  extend  all  along  the 
line. 

The  Grand  Army  Brigade  was  under  escort  of 
Brig.-Gen.  James  McLeer,  and  a  detachment  of 
the  Second  Brigade  of  the  National  Guard,  In  the 
flfe  and  drum  corps  attached  to  the  Grand  Army 
posts,  were  many  interesting  little  fellows,  sons  or 
grandsons  of  veterans  of  the  late  war.  A  model 
of  the  original  Monitor,  borne  on  a  truck,  fol¬ 
lowed.  From  the  gun  ports  came  the  smoke  of 
burned  powder,  while  at  the  wheel  was  a  little 
nine-year-old  tar  in  full  naval  uniform. 

In  one  of  the  largest  flfe  and  drum  corps  accom¬ 
panying  a  Grand  Army  post,  were  three  very  pretty 
little  girls,  dressed  as  vivandi^res,  and  carrying 
snare  drums.  They  stepped  out  of  line,  and  as¬ 
cended  the  steps  to  where  the  President  was  stand¬ 
ing.  Each  little  girl  handed  President  Cleveland 
a  basket  of  flowers,  for  which  the  latter  said 
“  thank  you,”  and  then  they  handed  a  small  gold- 
fringed  silk  American  flag  to  M.  de  Lesseps  for  M. 
Bartholdi,  who  stood  back  on  the  crowded  stand. 

At  the  Postoffice  the  Mayors  of  twenty  cities 
were  standing  to  view  the  parade.  They  had 
come  from  all  parts  of  the  country  and  from  Can¬ 
ada,  to  help  to  celebrate  Liberty.  Turning  into  Mail 
street,  the  veteran  firemen  were  the  object  of  all 
eyes.  The  Fire  Department  had  a  splendid  repre¬ 
sentation,  there  being  many  organizations  from 
outside  the  city.  Broadway  was  again  taken  at 
the  Postoffice,  and  the  business  men  of  the  city 
were  out  in  full  force  to  greet  them.  As  the  old 
Continentals  passed  along  clad  in  the  uniform  of 
George  Washington’s  generals,  and  escorting  that 
General’s  carriage  (drawn  by  eight  horses),  the 
enthusiasm  was  great.  The  Society  of  the  Sons  of 
the  Bevolution  next  came  in  carriages. 

From  the  starting  place  to  the  Battery,  the  driz¬ 
zling  rain  had  never  entirely  ceased.  But  those  in 
the  moving  column  seemed  not  to  notice  it.  The 
bands  played  inspiriting  airs  that  made  everybody 
in  the  procession  look  pleased,  and  the  applause 
was  continuous.  The  men  who  sold  commemora¬ 
tive  medals— the  picture  of  the  monument  on  one 
side,  and  Bartholdi  on  the  other — were  in  their 
glory. 

THE  PBOCEEDINOS  AT  LIBEBTY  ISLAND. 

“  Liberty  Island  ”  is  the  name  by  which  henceforth 
Bedlow’s  Island  is  to  be  known,  and  to  this  place 
the  scene  now  shifts.  It  was  long  after  1  o’clock 
when  the  vessels  got  into  line.  President  Cleve¬ 
land,  on  the  steamer  Despatch,  left  the  foot  of 
West  Twenty-third  street  a  few  minutes  before  the 
naval  parade  started.  The  wharves  were  throng¬ 
ed,  and  there  was  great  blowing  of  steam  whistles 
from  passing  craft.  The  Despatch  moved  into  the 
dock  of  Bedlow’s  Island  at  1.45,  and  with  the  echo 
of  mighty  cheers  ringing  in  his  ears,  the  President 
was  escorted  ashore.  Then  gun  after  gun  ripped 
out  of  the  sides  of  the  big  war  ships,  and  with 
every  moment  there  seemed  to  come  reenforce¬ 
ments  to  the  number  and  fury  of  the  steam  whis¬ 
tles.  Then  it  was  that  the  magnitude  of  the  float¬ 
ing  city  which  rode  on  the  waters  but  little  over  a 
stone’s  throw  away,  made  itself  evident.  The  cli¬ 
max  was  reached  when  the  President,  with  his 
head  bared  in  the  rain  and  smiling  and  bowing, 
loomed  up  out  of  the  fog  and  mounted  the  steps  of 
the  speaker’s  stand  with  his  party.  The  Hon. 
Chauncey  M.  Depew,  Senator  Evarts,  Bev.  Dr. 
Bichard  S.  Storrs,  and  Bishop  Henry  C.  Potter 
were  already  on  the  stand  with  the  French  guests, 
and  greetings  were  renewed  amid  the  prodigious 
din  of  the  whistles  and  the  cannon  broadsides 
which  never  stopped  for  a  moment. 

The  stand  was  elaborately  decorated  with  French 
and  American  flags,  whose  folds  fell  in  looped-up 
drapery  around  the  front.  The  President  sat  in 
the  middle  of  the  covered  platform,  with  Mr.  Bar¬ 
tholdi  on  his  right,  and  Count  de  Lesseps  on  his 
left.  Gen.  Schofield  in  full  uniform  occupied  the 
south  corner,  and  Gen.  McMahon  the  north.  In 
the  rear  were  grouped  the  members  of  the  Cabinet 
and  others. 

The  exercises  were  directed  by  Gen.  Schofield 
and  begun  with  prayer,  by  Dr.  B.  S.  Storrs,  the 
people  removing  their  hats  and  assuming  a  rever¬ 
ent  attitude,  though  even  his  clear  and  penetrating 
voice  was  sometimes  drowned  by  the  impertinent 
steam  whistles  which,  owing  to  the  fog,  could  not 
be  signalled  to  desist. 

At  the  conclusion,  Gen.  Schofield  introduced 
Count  de  Lesseps,  who,  notwithstanding  his  more 
than  eighty  years,  came  forward  fresh,  hearty  and 
smiling.  The  noisd  had  pretty  well  died  out  now, 
and  the  Count,  with  his  manuscript  in  his  liand 
and  his  head  bare  to  the  rain,  began  his  address, 
introducing  it,  however,  with  tlie  remark  that 
steam,  which  has  done  so  much  for  the  world, 
is  just  now  doing  us  a  good  deal  of  injury.”  He 
spoke  on  behalf  of  the  Franco- American  Union  : 

Ahebican  Citizens:  It  was  a  generous  idea 
which  presided  over  the  erection  of  the  statue  of 
Liberty.  It  honors  equally  those  who  conceived 
it  and  those  who  understood  it  in  accepting  it. 

Liberty  Enlightening  the  World !  Great  beacon 
erected  in  the  midst  of  the  waves  on  the  threshold 
of  free  America ! 

Those  landing  under  its  light  will  know  that 
they  tread  a  land  where  individual  initiative  is  de¬ 
veloped  in  all  its  strength ;  where  progress  is  a  re¬ 
ligion  ;  where  great  fortunes  become  popular  for¬ 
tunes  by  reason  of  the  charities  they  create,  in  the 
encouragement  they  give  to  instruction  and  to  sci¬ 
ence,  and  in  sowing  fruitful  seeds  for  the  future. 

You  are  right,  American  citizens,  in  being  proud 
of  your  “  go  ahead.”  You  have  made  great  strides 
during  the  last  hundred  years,  thanks  to  this  cry, 
because  you  have  been  fearless. 

In  speaking  to  you  of  the  sympathy  of  France,  I 
know  that  I  express  the  thoughts  of  all  my  coun¬ 
trymen.  Not  a  single  painful  or  sad  memory  be¬ 
tween  the  two  countries !  Only  one  rivalry — that 
of  progress.  We  accept  your  inventions,  as  you 
accept  ours,  without  jealousy.  You  like  the  men 
who  dare  and  who  persevere.  I  say  with  you,  “  Go 
ahead.”  We  understand  each  other  when  I  speak 
that  language.  I  feel  as  though  I  were  in  my  fam¬ 
ily  when  I  am  among  you. 

Soon,  gentlemen,  we  will  find  ourselves  rouidted 
again  to  celebrate  a  new  Pacific  conquest.  Fare¬ 
well  until  we  meet  at  Panama,  where  the  thirty- 
eight  stars  of  North  America  will  come  to  fioat  by 
the  side  of  the  banners  of  the  independent  States 
of  South  America,  and  will  form  in  the  new  world 
for  the  good  of  humanity,  the  peaceful  and  fruit¬ 
ful  alliance  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  and  the  Franco- 
Latin  races. 

The  enthusiasm  with  which  the  venerable  Count 
was  greeted  when  he  was  introduced  to  the  audi¬ 
ence,  broke  out  with  renewed  ardor  as  he  closed, 
and  he  was  obliged  to  bow  his  thanks  before  the 
applause  closed. 

BENATOB  EVABTS'  OBATION. 

Gen.  Schofield  then  introduced  Senator  Evarts. 
It  had  been  arranged  that  at  the  close  of  Mr. 
Evarts'  oration,  his  being  the  formal  presentation 
speech,  the  French  flag  which  veiled  the  statue 
should  be  stripped  off,  and  the  gift  of  the  sister 
republic  thus  be  completed.  To  effect  this,  a  cord 
was  run  down  in  the  interior  of  the  platform  to  the 
level  of  the  roof  of  the  speakers’  stand.  There 
was  open  way  from  the  interior  of  the  pedestal  at 
this  place  out  upon  the  platform  roof.  Mr.  D.  H 
King,  who  erected  the  statue,  was  to  stand  on  the 
roof  of  the  stand,  where  he  was  to  get  a  signal  the 
moment  Mr.  Evarts’  address  closed.  M.  Bartholdi 
was  to  stand  at  the  cord  and  to  pull  off  the  flag  as 
soon  as  he  got  the  signal  from  Mr.  King,  which 
Mr.  King  was  to  get  from  below.  Mr.  Evarts 
began  as  follows : 

The  scene  upon  which  this  vast  assemblage  is 
collected,  displays  a  transaction  in  human  affairs 
which  finds  no  record  or  precedent  in  the  past; 
nor  in  the  long  future,  we  may  feel  assured,  will  it 
ever  confront  its  counterpart  or  parallel. 

What  ornaments  of  speech,  what  eloquence  of 
human  voice,  what  costly  gifts  of  gold,  frankin¬ 
cense,  and  myrrh  of  our  hearts’  tribute  can  we 
bring  to  the  celebration  of  this  consummate  tri¬ 


umph  of  genius,  of  skill,  and  of  labor,  which 
speaks  to-day,  and  will  speak  forever,  the  thoughts, 
the  feelings,  the  friendship  of  these  two  populous, 
powerful,  and  free  republics  [tremendous  cheers], 
knit  together  in  their  pride  and  joy  at  their  own 
established  freedom,  and  in  their  hope  and  purpose 
that  the  glad  light  of  Liberty  will  enlighten  the 
world  ? 

To  this  realization  the  people  of  France  brought 
the  fervor  and  Inspiration  of  Laboulaye  and  Henri 
Martin,  the  Lafayettes  and  their  illustrious  com¬ 
panions,  to  spread  abroad  on  all  intelligent  and 
upright  minds  the  zeal  of  their  own  high  purposes. 
They  drew  from  the  well  furnished  numbers  of 
their  accomplished  and  distinguished  artists,  the 
genius,  the  courage,  the  devotion  of  spirit,  the  in¬ 
domitable  will  of  the  great  sculptor,  Bartholdi. 

At  the  close  of  this  sonorous  period,  the  signal 
was  given,  and  in  a  trice  the  great  flag  was  whipped 
from  the  noble  bronze  face,  and  “Liberty”  fixed 
her  steady,  calm  gaze  seaward.  The  instant  the 
flag  came  off,  there  was  a  single  gun  fired  from 
one  of  the  men-of-war,  and  that  was  the  signal  for 
another  outbreak  of  pandemonium.  Finally,  how¬ 
ever,  he  was  permitted  to  say  in  conclusion : 

In  the  name  of  the  citizens  of  the  United  States 
who  have  completed  the  pedestal  and  raised  there¬ 
on  the  statue,  and  of  the  voluntary  committee  who 
have  executed  the  will  of  their  fellow-citizens,  I 
declare,  in  your  presence,  and  in  the  presence  of 
these  distinguished  guests  from  France,  and  of 
this  august  assemblage  of  the  honorable  and  hon¬ 
ored  men  of  our  land,  and  of  all  this  countless 
multitude,  that  this  pedestal  and  the  united  work 
of  the  two  republics  is  completed,  and  surrendered 
to  the  care  and  keeping  of  the  Goverament  and  the 
people  of  the  Unit^  States. 

THE  PBESIDENT  ACCEPTS  THE  GIFT. 

Gen.  Schofield  then  simply  said  “The  President 
of  the  United  States.”  Mr.  Cleveland  stepped  for¬ 
ward,  and  with  his  left  hand  leaning  on  the  railing 
before  him,  and  the  right  thrust  into  the  breast  of 
his  frock  coat,  went  at  once  into  his  speech  of  ac¬ 
ceptance.  It  was  as  follows : 

The  people  of  the  United  States  accept  with 
gratitude  from  their  brethren  of  the  French  repub¬ 
lic  the  grand  and  completed  work  of  art  we  hero 
inaugurate. 

This  token  of  the  affection  and  consideration  of 
the  people  of  France  demonstrates  the  kinship  of 
republics,  and  conveys  to  us  the  assurance  that  in 
our  efforts  to  commend  to  mankind  the  excellence 
of  a  government  resting  upon  popular  will,  we  still 
have,  beyond  the  American  continent,  a  steadfast 
ally. 

We  are  not  hero  to-day  to  bow  before  the  repre¬ 
sentation  of  a  fierce  and  warlike  god,  filled  with 
wrath  and  vengeance,  but  we  joyously  contem¬ 
plate  Instead  our  own  deity  keeping  watch  and 
ward  before  the  open  gates  of  America,  and  great¬ 
er  than  all  that  have  been  celebrated  in  ancient 
song.  Instead  of  grasping  in  her  hand  thunder¬ 
bolts  of  terror  and  of  death,  she  holds  aloft  the 
light  which  illumines  the  way  to  man’s  enfran¬ 
chisement. 

We  will  not  forget  that  liberty  has  here  made 
her  home ;  nor  shall  her  chosen  altar  be  neglected. 
Willing  votaries  will  constantly  keep  alive  its  fires, 
and  these  shall  gleam  upon  the  shores  of  our  sis¬ 
ter  republic  in  the  East.  Befiected  thence  and 
joined  with  answering  rays,  a  stream  of  light  shall 
pierce  the  darkness  of  ignorance  and  man’s  oppres¬ 
sion,  until  liberty  enlightens  the  whole  world. 

Amid  the  cheering  and  the  cries  of  “  Vive  le 
President  des  Etats  Unis,”  came  calls  for  Bar¬ 
tholdi.  Gilmore’s  band  struck  up  “Partant  pour 
la  Syrle,”  and  when  the  music  and  the  cheering 
had  all  died  away  Gen.  Schofield  introduced  the 
French  Minister,  Mr.  A.  Lefaiure,  who  appeared  as 
representative  of  the  French  republic  on  the  occa¬ 
sion.  Mr.  Lafaiure’s  speech,  which  was  in  English, 
was  eloquent,  and  was  loudly  applauded. 

The  commemorative  oration  was  then  delivered 
by  the  Hon.  Chauncey  M.  Depew,  who  spoke  as 
follows : 

MB.  DEPEW’S  OBATION. 

We  dedicate  this  statue  to  the  friendship  of  na¬ 
tions  and  the  peace  of  the  world.  The  spirit  of 
liberty  embraces  all  races  in  common  brotherhood, 
it  voices  in  all  languages  the  same  needs  and  as¬ 
pirations.  The  full  power  of  its  expansive  and 
progressive  influence  cannot  be  reached  until  wars 
cease,  armies  are  disbanded,  and  international 
disputes  are  settled  by  lawful  tribunals  and  the 
principles  of  justice.  Then  the  people  of  every 
nation,  secure  from  invasion,  and  free  from  the 
burden  and  menace  of  great  armaments,  can 
calmly  and  dispassionately  promote  their  own 
happiness  and  prosperity. 

The  rays  from  this  torch  illuminate  a  century  of 
unbroken  friendship  between  France  and  the  Unit¬ 
ed  States.  The  French  alliance  which  enabled  us 
to  win  our  independence  is  the  romance  of  history. 
It  overcame  improbabilities  impossible  in  fiction, 
and  its  results  surpass  the  dreams  of  imagination. 

The  most  despotic  of  Kings,  surroun<led  by  the 
most  exclusive  of  feudal  aristocracies,  sending 
fleets  and  armies  officered  by  the  scions  of  the 
proudest  of  nobilities  to  fight  for  subjects  in  revolt 
and  the  liberties  of  the  common  people,  is  a  para¬ 
dox  beyond  the  power  of  mere  human  energy  to 
have  wrought  or  solved.  As  the  centuries  roll  by 
and  in  the  fullness  of  time  the  rays  of  liberty’s 
torch  are  the  beacon  lights  of  the  world,  the  cen¬ 
tral  niches  in  the  earth’s  Pantheon  of  Freedom 
will  be  filled  by  the  figures  of  Washington  and 
Lafayette.  The  stoiy  of  this  young  French  noble’s 
life  is  the  history  of  the  time  which  made  possible 
this  statue,  and  his  spirit  is  the  very  soul  of  this 
celebration. 

When  the  fight  for  liberty  in  America  was  won 
the  hundred  years’  war  for  liberty  in  Franco  was 
to  begin,  .\merica  was  its  inspiration,  Lafayette 
its  apostle,  and  the  returning  Frencii  army  its 
emissaries.  To-day  in  the  gift  by  the  one,  and  the 
acceptance  by  the  other,  of  this  colossal  statue, 
the  people  of  the  two  countries  celebrate  their  uni¬ 
ty  in  republican  Institutions,  in  government  found¬ 
ed  upon  the  American  idea,  and  in  their  devotion 
to  liberty.  Together  they  rejoice  that  its  spirit 
has  penetrated  all  lands  and  is  the  hopeful  future 
of  all  peoples. 

In  all  ages  the  achievements  of  man  and  his 
aspirations  have  been  represented  in  symbols. 
Baces  have  disappeared,  and  no  record  remains  of 
their  rise  or  fall,  but  by  their  moHuments  we  know 
their  history.  But  they  were  all  dwarfs  in  size,  and 
pigmies  in  spirit,  beside  this  mighty  structure  and 
its  inspiring  thought. 

It  means  that  with  the  abolition  of  privileges  to 
tlie  few,  and  the  enfranchisement  of  the  individual, 
the  equality  of  all  men  before  the  law,  and  uni¬ 
versal  suffrage,  the  ballot  secure  from  fraud,  and 
the  voter  from  Intimidation,  the  press  free,  and 
education  furnished  by  the  State  for  all,  liberty  of 
worship  and  free  speech,  the  right  to  rise,  and 
equal  opportunity  for  honor  and  fortune,  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  labor  and  capital,  of  social  regeneration 
and  moral  growth,  of  property  and  poverty,  will 
work  themselves  out  under  the  benign  influences 
of  enlightened  law-making  and  law-abiding  liberty, 
without  the  aid  of  kings  and  armies,  or  of  anarchists 
and  bombs. 

I  devoutly  believe  that  from  the  unseen  and  the 
unknown  two  great  souls  have  come  to  participate 
in  this  celebration.  The  faith  in  v^ich  they  died 
fulfilled  the  cause  for  which  they  battled  triumph¬ 
antly,  the  people  they  loved  in  the  full  enjoyment  of 
the  rights  for  which  they  labored  and  fought  and 
suffered,  the  spirit  voices  of  Washington  and  La¬ 
fayette  join  in  the  glad  acclaim  of  France  and  the 
United  States  to  Liberty  Enlightening  the  World. 

LIBEBTY’S  TOBCH  NOT  LIGHTED. 

Music,  the  doxology,  to  the  tune  of  “Old  Hun¬ 
dred,”  sung  by  the  multitude,  and  the  benediction 
by  Bishop  Potter,  closed  the  great  event  of  the  day 
The  President  and  the  members  of  the  Cabinet 
went  to  the  Government  steamer  Dispatch,  which 
had  brought  them  down,  and  were  soon  steaming  up 
the  harbor,  and  to  Jersey  City,  where  they  took  cars 
for  Washington.  The  weather  had  now  become  so 
bad,  that  all  thought  of  lighting  Liberty’s  torch, 
illuminating  the  Statue,  and  giving  the  pyrotechnic 
display,  were  abandoned.  This  exhibition  took 
place  on  Monday  evening. 

The  banquet  given  by  the  New  York  Chamber  of 
Commerce  in  honor  of  the  representatives  of  the 
French  Bepublic  and  invited  guests,  did  not  begin 
until  after  8  o’clock,  owing  to  the  time  occupied  in 
the  ceremonies  of  the  day.  The  evening’s  gather¬ 
ing  was,  however,  a  notable  one. 


PBRSONAli  ASD  NBW8  ITBHE. 

Col.  Lockhart  reports  that  the  American  manu¬ 
facturers  of  guns  undersell  the  British  in  the  heart 
of  Asia. 

A  band  of  anarchists  in  Chicago  used  a  Catholic 
church  for  a  drill  room  at  night,  stored  bombs  un¬ 
der  the  altar,  and  hid  arms  and  dynamite  in  other 
parts  of  the  building.  A  Pole  revealed  the  plot. 

Will  the  powerful  minds  of  the  Great  Dailies 
tell  what  they  mean  by  the  term  “  working-man  ”  ? 
Is  it  to  be  used  exclusively  to  designate  car-drivers 
and  tobacco  rollers  and  chewers  ? 


AN  INTRRBSTINO  BNTETAINMENT. 

I  From  the  Mall  and  Express.] 

On  Wednesday  of  last  week  Mr.  Cyrus  W.  Field 
entertained  our  distinguished  French  visitor.  Count 
Ferdinand  de  Lesseps,  at  breakfast  at  Delmonico’s. 
Among  those  present  were  M.  de  Lesseps  and  his 
daughter,  who  is  very  young;  Napoleon  Ney, 
grand-nephew  of  the  famous  Marshal  Ney ;  Henri 
Cotter,  Manager  of  the  Panama  Canal ;  Hon.  L.  P. 
Morton;  Hon.  Joseph  Pulitzer ;  Hon.  William  Dor- 
sheimer;  General  C.  P.  Stone;  Judge  C.  P.  Daly; 
G.  W.  Smalley,  Esq. ;  Bev.  Dr.  Parkhurst ;  Bev, 
Dr.  Field ;  Major  J.  M,  Bundy ;  and  L.  C.  Murray, 
Esq. 

Mr.  de  Lesseps  sat  at  the  right  of  Mr.  Field,  and 
next  to  him  Mr.  Morton,  late  Minister  of  the  Unit¬ 
ed  States  to  France. 

Although  Mr.  de  Lesseps  has  been  in  constant 
intercourse  with  Englishmen,  both  in  his  own 
country  and^in  Egypt,  strange  to  say  he  does  not 
speak  a  word  of  English.  But  as  there  were  pres¬ 
ent  a  number  of  gentlemen  who  were  at  home  in 
French— as  General  Stone,  Governor  Dorsheimer, 
Dr.  Field,  and  G.  W.  Smalley,  the  London  corre¬ 
spondent  of  the  Tribune— the  conversation  was 
kept  up  with  great  animation.  Mr,  de  Lesseps 
talks  with  all  the  vivacity  of  a  Frenchman,  and  to 
those  who  knew  how  to  draw  him  out,  the  conver¬ 
sation  soon  became  full  of  interest.  Dr.  Field 
asked  him  “  if  he  ever  saw  the  First  Napoleon  ?  ” 
He  said  “Yes;  once.  It  was  In  the  year  1815, 
after  his  return  from  Elba,  while  he  was  In  Paris 
reorganizing  his  forces  for  his  last  struggle.  He 
was  on  horseback,  and  alone,  quite  unaccompa¬ 
nied  by  his  guards,  passing  through  the  Bue  de 
Blvoli,  near  the  Tuileries.”  What  a  memory  for 
one  whose  life  links  together  three  generations — 
that  of  the  Conqueror  of  the  World  riding  through 
the  streets  of  his  capital  only  a  few  weeks  before 
he  met  his  fate  at  Waterloo ! 

Mr.  Smalley  referred  to  the  familiar  story  of  his 
early  career,  that  he  gained  his  flrst  prestige 
among  the  Arabs  by  his  magnificent  horseman¬ 
ship.  This  is  a  tradition  in  the  East,  and  it  was 
delightful  to  hear  the  veteran  relate  the  incidents 
on  which  it  was  founded :  how,  mounted  on  a 
horse  of  marvellous  speed,  he  outraced  the  Bed- 
aween  on  their  fleetest  coursers,  and  excited  their 
astonishment  by  leaping  his  horse  over  the  earth¬ 
works  of  a  fortress,  and  alighting  amid  the  can¬ 
non  !  Such  exploits  of  his  youth  gave  him  a  rep¬ 
utation  among  the  children  of  the  desert,  and 
greatly  facilitated  the  negotiations  which  he  w'as 
afterward  to  conduct.  No  doubt  he  was  favored 
also  by  his  relation  to  the  powers  at  home :  for  as 
he  was  a  cousin  of  the  Empress  Eugenie,  he  had 
the  strongest  Court  influence  to  help  him  in  his 
gigantic  task  in  Egypt. 

“Have  you  lived  in  Spain?”  asked  one  whose 
thoughts  are  just  now  turning  towards  that  coun¬ 
try.  “Eight  years,”  jvas  the  reply.  Ho  was  a 
long  time  French  Ambassador  at  Madrid,  and  his 
heroic  conduct  at  the  siege  of  Barcelona,  in  sav¬ 
ing  thousands  of  the  inhabitants  from  the  bom¬ 
bardment  by  Espartero,  is  matter  of  history. 

From  this  the  conversation  ran  on  to  Algiers 
and  Tunis,  from  which  it  came  back  to  France — 
to  the  journals  of  Paris,  &c. — wlien  Mr.  Field  rose 
and  spoke  as  follows : 

Gentlemen :  It  is  a  great  pleasure  to  us  all  to 
welcome  once  more  to  our  shores  a  man  who, 
though  born  in  France,  and  intensely  loyal  to  the 
land  of  his  birth,  does  not  belong  exclusively  to 
any  country,  since  his  works  extend  all  over  the 
world.  His  greatest  enterprise  was  not  in  France, 
nor  even  in  Europe,  but  in  Africa,  in  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  the  Suez  Canal.  No  longer  than  thirty 
years  ago  this  Canal  existed  only  in  the  plans  of 
engineers,  some  of  whom  said  —  even  the  groat 
Stephenson  was  of  this  opinion — that  its  construc¬ 
tion  was  impossible;  that  it  might  bo  dug,  but 
would  soon  fill  up  with  the  drifting  sands,  and  for 
tlie  purposes  of  commerce  would  be  useless.  But 
in  spite  of  all,  Mr.  de  Lesseps,  backed  by  the 
Governments  of  France  and  of  Egypt,  fought  his 
way  through  the  desert.  After  five  years’  labor, 
sufficient  excavation  had  been  made  and  water  let 
in  to  permit  the  passage  of  small  boats,  and  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  different  countries  were  invited  to  in¬ 
spect  it,  and  assure  themselves  that  it  was  not 
an  impossibility.  At  that  time  (it  was  in  the  year 
1864)  1  was  present  as  a  member  of  the  Cliamber  of 
Commerce  of  this  city,  and  then  for  the  first  time 
became  ac(]uainted  with  the  illustrious  man  who  is 
hero  to-day.  But  the  work  was  then  only  half 
done.  Five  years  more  wore  needed  to  complete 
it,  and  it  was  not  till  1869  that  representatives  of 
all  nations  were  invited  to  witness  the  opening  of 
this  great  highway  from  sea  to  sea.  When  these 
representatives  actually  steamed  through  it,  and 
the  ships  of  the  Mediterranean  were  afloat  on  the 
waters  of  the  Bed  Sea,  then  at  last  unbelief  gave 
way ;  and  it  is  a  singular  illustration  of  the  way  in 
which  the  results  of  great  enterprises  often  accrue 
to  those  who  had  no  part  in  them,  that  England, 
which  opposed  the  Canal,  received  far  more  bene¬ 
fit  from  it  than  France,  which  constructed  it,  and 
Indeed  more  than  all  the  rest  of  Europe  together. 
But  no  matter  what  nation  reaps  the  most  from  it, 
the  Suez  Canal  was  a  victory  for  civilization,  the 
fruits  of  which  will  finally  bo  for  the  good  of  all 
nations,  for  the  benefit  of  all  mankind. 

To  achieve  such  a  work  was  glory  enough  for 
one  man,  and  having  done  this,  ft  would  seem  as  if 
he  might  retire  from  the  field  and  leave  his  name 
and  fame  to  the  keeping  of  liistory.  But  hardly 
hail  the  Suez  Canal  been  opened,  before  he  turned 
his  eye  across  the  Mediterranean  to  the  Isthmus 
of  Corinth,  which  he  proposed  to  cleave  in  twain, 
thus  opening  a  passage  between  the  Gulf  of  Corinth 
and  the  Gulf  of  .Egina.  And  then  turning  again  to 
Afriea,  ho  actually  proposed  to  abolish  the  De.sert 
of  Sahara,  by  cutting  a  canal  which  should  let  in 
the  waters  of  the  Mediterranean  to  overfiow  the 
desert  and  turn  the  barren  sands  into  an  inland 
sea ! 

At  last,  not  finding  one  Hemisphere  sufficient 
for  him,  ho  followed  the  path  of  Columbus  to  the 
New  World,  and  proposed  to  liimself,  as  the 
crowning  work  of  ids  life,  the  cutting  of  that 
great  chain  which  connects  the  Cordilleras  and 
the  Andes,  thus  interposing  a  mountain  liarrier 
to  prevent  the  two  oceans— the  Atlantic  and  the 
Pacific— from  flowing  together.  As  that  work  is 
now  in  progress,  it  may  be  presumptuous  to  speak 
of  what  is  in  the  future.  I  can  only  say  that  I 
learned  in  Egypt  that  it  will  not  do  to  say  that 
anything  is  impossible  to  Mr.  de  Lesseps,  and  that 
ho  has  with  him  the  ardent  hopes  of  all  Americans 
that  he  may  not  taste  of  death  till  lie  has  carried 
out  his  last  and  greatest  work,  which  will  link  his 
name  imperishably  with  this  New  World,  as  it  is 
alreadj’ linked  with  the  Old. 

To-morrow  we  are  to  witness  a  new  proof  of  the 
strong  ties  which  bind  our  two  countries,  in  the 
formal  presentation  of  that  statue  of  Liberty  En¬ 
lightening  the  World,  which  is  the  gift  of  France 
to  America.  The  spectacle  on  that  spot  will 
awaken  strange  memories.  It  is  now  more  than 
sixty  years  since  Lafayette  came  up  yonder  har¬ 
bor,  and  landed  at  the  Battery.  He  came  as  the 
nation’s  guest,  and  the  whole  land  rose  up  to  re¬ 
ceive  the  friend  of  Washington,  the  gallant  French¬ 
man,  who  in  his  youth  had  crossed  the  seas  to  em¬ 
bark  in  the  cause  of  American  Independence. 
Thus  bound  to  France,  we  welcome  every  new 
proof  of  mutual  regard  as  one  more  tie  to  bind  us 
together,  and  devoutly  pray  that  the  two  Great 
Bepublics— the  Bepublic  of  the  Old  World  and  of 
the  New— may  be  forever  united !  Gentlemen,  I 
give  you  the  health  of  our  honored  guest,  Count 
Ferdinand  de  Lesseps. 

M.  de  Lesseps  replied  in  French.  Ho  spoke 
with  such  rapidity  that  it  would  be  impossible  to 
give  his  exact  words,  but  the  spirit  of  his  address 
no  one  could  fail  to  understand.  It  was  almost 
wholly  personal,  and  was  a  brief  but  beautiful 
tribute  to  “  his  friend,  Mr.  Cyrus  Field,  whom 
he  had  flrst  met  in  Egypt  twenty-two  years  ago, 
where  they  spent  twelve  days  together,  in  passing 
through  the  Suez  Canal,  then  but  half  completed, 
of  which  this  most  intelligent  observer  was  thus 
able  to  give  an  accurate  report  as  he  returned  tc 
his  friends  in  Great  Britain  and  in  America.  Mr 
Field  was  at  that  time  engaged  in  an  equally  stu 
pendous  work — that  of  connecting  the  two  Hemi¬ 
spheres  by  a  cable  stretched  across  the  Atlantic 
Ocean — a  task  on  which  he  had  labored  for  years 
against  general  incredulity. 

“  But  in  spite  of  all  he  carried  it  through  by  his 
indomitable  will.  This  must  always  be  regarded 
as  one  of  the  greatest  achievements  of  modern 
times,  for  which  he  had  received  the  highest  hon 
or  in  France,  in  the  Grand  Medal  given  by  the  Ex¬ 
position  in  1867,  an  honor  which  was  conferred 
only  on  those  who  could  be  regarded  as  benefac¬ 


tors  of  mankind.”  He  congratulated  Mr.  Field  on 
having  lived  to  witness  the  completion  of  his  great 
work,  and  to  receive  the  honors  to  which  he  was 
justly  entitled  in  Europe  and  America. 

Conversation  was  then  resumed  for  half  an  hour 
longer,  when  Mr.  de  Lesseps  was  obliged  to  leave, 
to  meet  a  committee  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
and  thus  closed  a  delightful  morning’s  entertain- 1 
ment,  at  which  it  was  a  pleasure  to  those  present 
to  be  able  to  pay  their  respects  to  one  to  whom  all 
nations  look  as  the  Grand  Old  Man  of  France,  as 
they  look  to  Mr.  Gladstone  as  the  Grand  Old  Man  ' 
of  England. 

The  above  meeting  of  men  who  had  been  at  the 
head  of  two  great  enterprises,  suggested  to  Gov. 
Dorsheimer  the  following  comment,  which  appear¬ 
ed  in  “The  Star ”  of  this  city  the  next  morning : 

The  admirable  speech  of  Mr.  Cyrus  W.  Field,  made 
at  the  breakfast  given  by  him  to  Count  de  Lesseps 
and  M.  Napoleon  Ney  at  Delmonico’s  yesterday, 
in  which  he  spoke  of  the  successful  enterprise  car¬ 
ried  forward  by  the  distinguished  Frenchman,  af¬ 
forded  Count  de  Lesseps  an  opportunity  in  his  re¬ 
ply  to  pay  a  most  marked  and  distinguished  com¬ 
pliment  to  Mr.  Field.  Indeed  we  think  that  the 
successful  laying  of  the  cable  is  the  most  brilliant 
feat  of  business  enterprise  of  which  history  gives 
any  record.  'There  were  abundant  precedents  to 
justify  the  building  of  the  Suez  Canal,  and  success¬ 
ful  works  of  the  same  character  have  been  accom¬ 
plished  in  this  country  and  in  Europe ;  but  for  the 
daring  and  almost  fantastic  undertaking  in  which 
Mr.  Field  risked  his  reputation  and  his  entire  for¬ 
tune,  there  was  no  precedent  whatever.  And  in 
the  results  accomplished  we  do  not  think  that  it  is 
secondary  to  any  of  the  great  works  which  human 
ingenuity,  industry,  and  courage  have  conceived. 

A  Cathedral  Funeral. 

Mrs.  Cornelia  M.  Stewart,  widow  of  the  late  Al¬ 
exander  T.  Stew’art,  was  buried  on  Thursday  after¬ 
noon  last  in  the  crypt  of  the  Cathedral  of  the  In¬ 
carnation,  at  Garden  City,  Long  Island,  in  the 
vault  next  to  that  prepared  to  receive  the  remains 
of  her  husband.  Brief  services  were  flrst  held  at 
her  late  marble  residence  on  Fifth  avenue  in  the 
presence  of  her  relatives  and  invited  friends. 
Bishop  Littlejohn  of  Long  Island  read  a  few  pray¬ 
ers  from  the  Episcopal  burial  service,  and  shortly 
before  2  o’clock  the  coffin  was  closed  and  carried 
out  to  the  hearse.  The  numerous  carriages  took 
the  family  and  some  of  the  friends  to  Thirty-fourth 
street  ferry,  and  at  2.35  a  special  train  of  three 
drawing-room  and  five  day  cars  started  for  Gar¬ 
den  City  with  the  coffin  and  its  attendants. 

At  Garden  City  the  hundred  boys  of  the  Cathe¬ 
dral  School  of  St.  Paul,  in  the  full  uniform  of  State 
artillerymen,  but  without  arms,  were  drawn  up  op¬ 
posite  the  station.  They  removed  their  helmets 
as  the  coffin  was  carried  from  the  funeral  car  and 
placed  in  the  hearse,  and  then  led  the  march  to 
the  Cathedral,  and  drew  up  on  either  side  of  the 
road  as  the  hearse  was  driven  slowly  up  to  the 
great  doors.  The  Cathedral  had  been  open  for 
some  time  before  the  arrival  of  the  funeral  train, 
and  the  seats  not  especially  reserved  had  been  ta¬ 
ken  by  Garden  City  people.  The  gas  in  the  great 
church  was  lit,  and  around  the  organ  and  back  of 
the  communion  table  were  banked  masses  of  ferns 
and  palms. 

At  3.45  o’clock  the  choir,  singing  as  a  proces¬ 
sional  the  hymn  “Abide  with  me,  fast  falls  the 
eventide,”  entered  the  church  from  the  vestry  in 
the  basement.  Behind  the  choir  followed  about 
thirty  clergymen,  all  but  one  or  two  in  gowns,  and 
all  wearing  black  and  white  scarfs.  The  venerable 
Archdeacon  Kirby,  with  Oxford  hood  of  black  and 
crinlson,  the  Bov.  Mr.  Humphreys,  preceptor  of 
the  Cathedral,  with  a  musical  doctor’s  hood  of 
crimson  and  gold,  and  several  other  clergymen 
with  brilliant  hoods,  w’alked  in  the  procession. 
Then  came  the  Bev.  Dr.  Locke,  chaplain  of  the 
school,  with  a  purple  hood,  bearing  aloft  the  Bish¬ 
op’s  crozier,  an  ebony  staff  with  golden  crook. 
After  him  marched  Bishop  Littlejohn.  Behind 
him  the  coffin  was  carried  up  the  aisle,  followed 
by  Mrs.  Stewart’s  family  and  friends.  The  coffin 
was  placed  in  the  middle  of  the  chancel. 

The  burial  service  was  intoned  by  Bishop  Little¬ 
john,  the  Bev.  Dr.  George  R.  Vandewater  of  St. 
Luke’s  church,  Brooklyn,  who  wore  a  brilliant 
scarlet  hood,  and  the  Rev.  Dr.  Humphreys.  At 
the  end  of  the  service  the  coffin  was  carried  down 
the  aisle  of  the  Cathedral,  and,  following  the  choir 
and  clergy,  into  the  vestry,  and  thence  into  the 
memorial  chapel  beneath  the  chancel.  At  the  end 
of  the  chapel  is  a  circular  room  calleil  the  crypt, 
where  the  coffin  was  carried.  About  fifty  relatives 
and  friends  followed  it  into  the  crypt,  and  there 
the  coffin  was  placed  in  a  leaden  coffin,  and  then 
in  the  outer  box  of  chestnut.  In  the  middle  of  the 
crypt  are  two  graves ;  the  southern  grave  was  open 
and  into  it  Mrs.  Stewart’s  body  was  lowered.  A 
huge  slab  of  stone  was  cemented  down  above  it, 
and  still  above  that  was  placed  a  marble  sarcopha¬ 
gus  weighing  a  ton  and  a  half.  A  similar  sarcoph¬ 
agus  is  over  the  grave  of  Mr.  Stewart. 

Loromotivc  Engineers. 

At  the  opening  of  the  twenty-third  Intemational 
Convention  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  En¬ 
gineers,  Gov.  Abbett  of  New  Jersey  said  :  The  man 
in  the  van  must  have  nerves  of  steel  to  guide  him 
to  (]uick  and  correct  decision,  forthe  sliding  earth, 
an  obstruction  maliciously  placed  before  him  to 
molest  him,  and  the  changes  in  the  time-table 
brought  about  by  special  orders — all  require  in¬ 
stant  action  and  quick  intelligence.  No  stupid  or 
slow-thinking  man  can  ever  be  a  successful  loco¬ 
motive  engineer.  Yours  is  an  organization  which 
stretches  from  Canada  clear  through  this  great 
union  of  States,  including  a  portion  of  our  sister 
Central  American  republics.  The  Brotherhood 
which  began  in  1863  in  Michigan  to-day  represents 
over  20,000  engineers,  a  great  body  which  has  been 
made  powerful  by  the  same  coolness,  the  same  in¬ 
tellectual  ability  and  the  same  qualities  of  mind 
which  make  a  man  a  successful  locomotive  engi¬ 
neer.  We  do  not  find  such  men  as  you  rushing 
into  unnecessary  strikes  and  conflicts  with  the 
great  corporation  you  serve.  You  shun  strikes. 
Your  principle  is  that  employer  and  employed, 
when  a  grievance  is  supposed  to  exist,  should  both 
be  heard,  and  if  all  organized  labor  would  pursue 
the  same  conservative  course,  there  would  be  less 
suffering  and  less  friction  between  capital  and 
labor. 

Chief  P.  M.  Arthur  said :  That  a  good  labor  or¬ 
ganization  is  a  good  thing,  wo  maintain ;  but  that 
a  heterogenous  mass  of  men  engaged  in  divers  oc¬ 
cupations  can  combine  interests  satisfactorily  to 
form  an  organization  which  shall  serve  all  with 
equal  justice,  we  very  much  doubt.  We  are  suffi¬ 
cient  to  ourselves.  What  we  are,  and  what  we 
have  accomplished,  is  the  result  of  long,  devoted, 
patient  work,  and  it  behooves  us  to  bo  extremely 
cautious  how  we  interest  ourselves  whore  there  is 
nothing  to  gain  and  everything  to  lose.  We  have 
taken  as  our  motto  “Sobriety,  justice,  truth,  and 
morality,”  a  strong  stand  for  right.  We  have  no 
sympathy  for,  nor  cooperation  with,  any  class  or 
set  of  men  who  base  their  claims  on  the  principle 
that  might  is  right,  and  that  the  rich  owe  the  poor 
a  living.  If  you  would  have  name,  fame,  or  wealth, 
work  for  them.  Have  an  object  In  life.  Let  it  be 
as  exalted  as  possible,  and  if  backed  up  by  a  strong 
determination  and  honest  endeavor,  believe  me, 
you  will  attain  it.  Much  has  been  said,  and  more 
written,  about  the  antagonism  between  capital  and 
labor,  but  to  my  mind  there  is  no  such  thing.  Be¬ 
tween  work  and  idleness  there  has  never  been  any 
feeling  other  than  antagonistic,  and  it  is  those  of 
the  latter  class  who  are  attempting  to  poison  the 
minds  of  the  industrious.  There  seems  to  be  gen¬ 
erally  prevalent  an  idea  that  all  capitalists  are 
rich,  whereas  the  truth  is  that  no  great  business 
enterprise  is  owned  or  controlled  by  one  man,  but 
by  many,  each  contributing  something  to  the 
mighty  whole.  Most  men  of  thrifty  habits  are 
capitalists.  When  we  consider  that  capital  is  only 
invested  wealth,  I  hope  there  is  not  one  among  you 
but  can  count  himself  a  capitalist,  be  your  pile 
ever  so  small.  We  do  not  believe  in  asking  for 
more  than  a  fair  and  just  compensation  commen¬ 
surate  with  the  services  rendered.  In  all  our  deal¬ 
ings  with  the  railway  companies  and  the  men,  we 
have  endeavored  to  be  governed  by  the  golden  rule, 
which  is  the  rule  of  our  Brotherhood :  “  Do  unto 
othera  as  ye  would  that  others  should  do  unto 


you.”  We  concede  to  every  man  the  same  rights 
and  privileges  we  claim  for  ourselves. 

The  labor  agitation  which  has  prevailed  through¬ 
out  the  country  during  the  last  twelve  months  will, 
we  believe,  work  out  good  instead  of  evil  in  the 
end.  There  is  a  growing  feeling  among  working¬ 
men  and  capitalists  that  moderation,  conciliation, 
and  arbitration  must  be  had.  The  good  sense  of 
American  workmen  and  the  fairness,  on  the  whole, 
of  employers  will  not  long  admit  of  differences  hurt¬ 
ful  alike  to  the  interests  of  both.  The  two  inter¬ 
ests  will  come  together  and  adjust  themselves  to 
the  plain  necessities  of  the  situation. 


The  purest,  sweetest,  and  best  Con  Liteb  Oil  in  the 
world,  manufactured  from  fresh,  healthy  livers  upon 
the  sea-shore.  It  is  absolutely  pure  and  sweet.  Pa¬ 
tients  who  have  once  taken  it  prefer  it  to  all  others. 
Physicians  have  decided  it  superior  to  any  of  the  other 
oils  in  market.  Made  by  Caswell,  Hazabd  A  Co. 
New  York. 

Chapped  Hands,  pimples  and  rough  skin  cured  by  us¬ 
ing  J UNIPEB  Tab  Soap,  made  by  Caswell,  Hazabd  A  Co. 


DR.  JAlEGKR’S 

Sanitary  Woolen  System  Co. 

SHT  dc  889  Broadway,  New  York. 

•  L.  C.  HOPEmS,  Manager. 

The  material  of  the  Jaeobb  System  is  not 
“medicated,”  but  sanatory,  i.  e.,  conducive  to 
HEALTH,  because  of  inherent  properties  which 
make  it  coSperate  with  the  Great  Health  Reo- 
ULATiNG  Organ,  the  Human  Skin. 

The  fabric  is  woven,  cut,  and  made  to  adapt  it  to 
the  body  anatomically  and  physiologically. 

Every  Jaeger  Garment  is  therefore  Sanatory, 
vreservmg,  improving,  and  restoring  health. 

The  garments,  all  made  of  absolutely  pure  wool, 
are  of  every  description,  for  men,  women,  and 
children. 

Of  the  SANATORY  BOO'TS  AND  SHOES,  W. 
Leonard  of  Bristol,  England,  says :  “Till  I  wore 
your  boots,  I  never  knew  what  it  was  to  have  warm 
feet  in  winter.” 

And  of  the  SANATORY  HATS :  “  It  is  the  most 
comfortable  hat  I  have  ever  had.” 

The  SANATORY  BEDDING,  of  pure,  uudyed 
W ool  and  Camel-Hair,  is  protective  against  cold 
and  chills,  and  highly  conducive  to  sound,  restful 
sleep,  especially  for  persons  suffering  from  insom¬ 
nia  and  neuralgic  affections. 

All  these  garments  are  Jree  from  noxious  dyes, 
are  graceful,  comfortable,  and  convenient,  and  are 
pronounced  by  the  highest  medical  authorities  t« 
be  superior  to  those  made  of  any  other  woolen 
fabrics. 

Catalogues  of  prices  sent  by  mail.  Prompt  at¬ 
tention  paid  to  mail  orders.  References  by  per¬ 
mission  :  Messrs.  H.  B.  Claflin  A  Co.,  New  York. 
Bank  op  the  Metropolis,  New  York.  Messrs. 
S.  V.  'White  A  Co.,  Bankers,  No.  7  Wall  Street. 
Messrs.  Kessler  A  Co.,  Bankers,  No.  68  Wall  St. 
July,  1886. 

A  6%  NET 
INCOME. 

FROM  DEBENTURES  OF  THE 

FIDELITY  LOAN  AND  TRUST  CO., 

STORM  LAKE,  IOWA. 

The  New  York  Tribune  of  Oct.  20, 1886,  In  Its  flnan- 
lal  article,  says :  “  The  6  per  cent,  debenture  bonds 
of  the  Fidelity  Loan  and  Trust  Company  of  Storm 
Lake,  Iowa,  are  secured  by  deposit  with  the  Metro¬ 
politan  Trust  Company  of  New  York  of  mortgages 
on  Improved  property  In  the  West— principally  In 
Iowa.  The  Fidelity  Company  Is  Indorsed  by  some 
of  the  best  known  bankers  in  this  city.” 

FOR  SALE  BY 

WM.  G.  CLAPP,  Treasurer, 

7  Nnssan  Street. 

JOHN  PATON  &  CO., 


58  XVlIliam  Street. 

NKW  YORK. 


SEND  FOR  CIRCULAR. 


j^onei?  Ann  iSusmeiSiSe 


New  York,  Monday,  November  1,  1886. 

The  course  of  the  stock  market  during  the  week 
is  given  in  the  Table  below,  the  final  column  of 
which  gives  the  quotations  of  a  year  ago  for  con¬ 
venience  of  comparison : 

Highest.  Lowest,  1886. 

Adams  Express .  142  142  — 

Alton  and  Terre  Haute .  871  37)  46 

American  Express .  106)  106)  1021 

Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  T6 .  92)  921  76) 

.Atlantic  h  Paclflo  .  12  111  10) 

Cameron  Coal .  182  16  8) 

Canada  Southern .  63)  60  44 

Canada  Pacific .  71)  70)  50 

Cedar  Falls  and  Minnesota .  17  16;  15) 

Central  Iowa  .  16)  14)  13) 

Central  Pacific .  47)  461  43 

Chesapeake  and  Ohio  .  10)  »  9) 

Chesapeake  and  Ohio  1st  pref .  18)  17)  16) 

Cbesapeaxe  and  Ohio  2d  pref .  11)  10)  11) 

Chicago  and  Alton .  .  143)  1424  139 

Chicago  and  Northwest .  117)  116)  111 

Chicago  and  Northwest  pref .  141  j  141  135) 

Chicago,  Burlington  A  Quincy .  138)  137  132) 

Chicago,  Milwaukee  A  St.  Paul .  91)  922  89) 

Chicago,  Milwaukee  A  St.  Paul  pref  122  121)  Hi) 

Chicago,  Rock  Island  A  Pacific. ...  126  125)  124 

Chicago,  St.  Louis  A  Pittsburg .  14)  14  18 

Chicago.  St.  Louis  A  Pittsburg  pref.  33)  32)  40) 

C..  I.,  St.  L.  A  C .  97  97  — 

Cin.,  Washington  A  Baltimore .  65  — 

Clu.,  Washington  A  Baltimore  pref.  10)  8)  — 

Cleveland,C.,C.  A  Indianapolis....  72)  68)  65) 

Colorado  Coal  .  34)  29)  242 

Columbus,  Hocking  Talley  A  Toledo  39)  36)  26 

Consolidation  Coal .  27  26  19) 

Consolidated  Gas  Company .  83)  79)  98 

Delaware  A  Hudson  Canal .  107)  106)  99) 

Delaware,  Lack.  A  Western .  141)  139)  121 

•Denver  A  Rio  Grande .  322  30  181 

Det,,  Hills.  A  S.  W . .  -.9  79  — 

E.Tenn.,Va.,  A  Georgia  new .  13)  12)  — 

E.  Tenn  ,  Va.,  A  Georgia  1st  pref..  '6  72  _ 

E.  Tenn.,  Va.,  A  Georgia  2d  pref _  31  29)  — 

Evansville  A  Terre  Haute .  87)  80  60 

Green  Bay .  12)  11  6 

Uomestake .  17)  17)  _ 

Houston  A  Texas .  34  31  37 

Illinois  Central .  134)  134)  134) 

Illinois  Central  leased  lines .  95  95  91) 

Ind.,  Bloom.  A  Western  .  20  19)  19 

Keokuk  A  Des  Moines .  6  e  _ 

•Lake  Erie  A  Western .  21  20  _ 

Lake  Shore .  95)  92  83) 

Long  Island .  95)  94)  761 

Louisville  A  Nashville .  68)  54)  46 

Louisville,  New  Albany  A  Chicago.  78  59)  371 

Manhattan  con .  165)  I634  109 

Manhattan  Beach  .  16)  14)  I4i 

Maryland  Coal .  18)  14)  1^ 

Memphis  and  Charleston .  44  41  37 

Michigan  Central . 95)  93)  75) 

MU.,  Lake  Shore  and  Western .  61  58  20 

Mil., Lake  Shore  A  Western  pref...  91)  90  48) 

Minneapolis  a  St.  Louis .  21)  20)  21) 

Minneapolis  A  St.  Louis  pref .  47)  46  47 

Missouri  Pacific .  118  114)  104) 

Missouri,  Kansas  A  Texas .  36)  35)  27) 

Mobile  A  Ohio .  .  19  r 

Nashville,  Chat.  A  St.  Louis .  73  I 

New  Central  Coal .  16)  ] 

New  Jersey  Central .  62  < 

New  York  Central .  113)  11 

New  York  A  New  England .  61)  I 

New  York,  Chicago  A  St.  Louis .  14)  1 

New  York,  Chicago  A  St.  Louis  pref  28  ; 

New  York,  Lack.  A  Western .  103)  It 

New  York,  L.  E.  A  Western  .  36  i 

New  York,  L.  E.  A  Western  pref.,..  76)  : 

New  York,  Sus.  A  Western .  7| 

New  York,  Sus.  A  Western  pref.. . .  23)  ! 

Norfolk  A  Western .  18,  ] 

Norfolk  A  Western  pref  . .  48  t 

Northern  Pacific .  29)  : 

Northern  Pacific  pref .  64  ( 

Ohio  Southern  .  19)  1 

Ohio  A  Mississippi .  30)  : 

Ohio  and  Muslsslppl  pref .  80  f 

Ontario  A  Western .  20)  ! 

Oregon  Improvement .  29)  t 

Oregon  Railway  A  Navigation..*...  107)  II 

Oregon  Short  Line .  84]  ! 

Oregon  A  Transcontinental .  34]  ! 

Pacific  Mall .  64)  I 

Peoria,  Decatur  A  Evansville .  81)  I 

Philadelphia  A  Beading .  87)  1 

Pullman  Palace  Car  Company .  145|  li 

Quicksilver  pref .  23] 

t  Richmond  and  Allegheny .  9 

Richmond  A  Danville.  .  160  II 

Richmond  A  West  Point. .  40 

Rome,  Watertown  A  Ogdensburg. ..  81  1 

St.  Louis  A  San  Francisco .  84)  i 

St.  Louis  A  San  Francisco  pref .  69)  1 

St.  Louis  A  San  Francisco  1st  pref..  116  1 

St.  Paul  A  Duluth  .  64}  I 

St.  Paul  A  Duluth  pref .  112  i: 

St.  Paul  A  Omaha .  50)  1 

St.  Paul,  Minneapolis  A  Manitoba..  119  l: 

South  Carolina .  15) 

Southern  Pacific . .  36)  : 

Tennessee  C.  A  1 .  74) 

Texas  Pacific .  19) 

ti'exas  A  Pacific .  22) 

Toledo  A  Ohio  Central . . .  83  \ 

Toledo  A  Ohio  Central  pref .  58  I 

Union  Pacific .  61}  I 

United  States  Express .  60  1 

Wabash,  St.  Louis  A  Pacific .  20} 

Wabash,  St.  Louis  A  Pacific  pf .  86]  I 

Wells-Fargo  Express .  126  1' 

Western  Union  Telegraph .  79) 

•Assessment  paid.  fBecelpts. 
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21} 


80) 


[Printed  by  Henry  Bussell,  20  Yesey  street.  Mew  Tork.] 
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